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UTSIDE the window pane, 
Across the barren plain, 
With dreary wail the wintry winds are calling ; 
And softly, sad, and slow 
The gently-dropping snow 
From out the sky in feathery flakes is falling. 
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The clambering casement vine, 
That marked the year’s decline 
With leaves in which the Autumn’s fires were] 
burning, : 
Now sere and stripped quite bare, 
Hangs coldly shivering there, 
tender thing that waits the Spring’s returning. 
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The fields are white below 
Their covering of snow 
That o’er the earth, a chilly shroud, is lying; 
And through the elm’s huge limbs 
The wind is chanting hymns, 
Like soft, sad dirges for some poor soul dying. 


Mute are the frozen rills 
That course adown the hills 
With babbling voices in the Summer weather; 
And mute the meadow brook, 
Where oft with line and hook 
I’ve angled from the bank for hours together. 


Within the solemn woods, 
Where ghostly silence broods, 
No Summer bird her heart beguiles with singing ; 
But in the Winter night, 
Beneath the pale moon's light, 
Are heard the merry sleigh-bells blithely ringing. 


Or from the frozen stream, 
Where the gray willows gleam 
On either side the cheerless shore aboundin, 
Armed with its blade of steel, 
The shadowy skater’s heel 
Spurns the stout ice with shrilly echoes sounding 


At home beside the heartl 
With jest and song of mirth, 
And ringing chorus to the rafters pealing 
The long dark evening goes, 
The cider, circling, flows, 
And lights the eve with sparks of kindly feelin: 


And so with song and cheer 
The winter, cold and drear, 
Flits lightly by on Time’s swift pinions flying 
And ia our hearts the flower 
Of gladness blooms each hour, 
Although outside the winds are sadly sighing 
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NORTH THOMPSON RIVER, ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


THE BRITISH ROUTE FOR A PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


N an article published in this Magazine nine | nent of America—namely, the settlement of 
years ago (in October, 1856), some account | Red River; a colony so far apart from the rest 
was given of the most northerly settlement of | of the world that one only hears of it once in 
men of the Anglo-Saxon race on the conti- | a generation; yet a settlement self-supporting, 
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prosperous, increasing in numbers with little or 
no immigration, and enjoying a home where 
doctors starve, and the soil yields 50 @ 60 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 

Since that article was written the discovery 
of gold in British Columbia, and the impending 
collapse of the Hudson’s Bay Company, have 
suggested the scheme of a Northern Pacific 
Railway to be constructed wholly on British 
Territory. The notion is a favorite one with 
our Canadian neighbors. Canadian explorers 
have traced the course of the road. It would 
start from their new capital, Ottawa; run over 
the mountains and lakes to Fort Garry, on Red 
River; thence along the Assiniboine to the 
Saskatchewan ; along the Saskatchewan Valley 
to the Rocky Mountains ; over them, and down 
the Thompson or Fraser to New Westminster, 
British Columbia. 

This is no mere newspaper scheme. Men of 
science and practical knowledge openly advo- 
cate its accomplishment. True, during the first 
and last two stages of the proposed route the 
railroad would run through mountains, lakes, 
morasses, and unpassable thickets—a country 
which experienced woodsmen and Indians can 
only traverse at the rate of two or three miles 
aday. But the word impossible has been struck 
out of the modern dictionary. Professor Hind, 
a learned Englishman, and Fellow of no end of 
Scientific Societies, has been over the ground 
and declares that the road can be built. It 
would probably cost a hundred million pounds 
sterling, and thirty years of time; and care 
would have to be taken to prevent the work- 
men perishing of cold and hunger during the 
winter season, when work would have to be sus- 
pended. Our Canadian neighbors, however, 
regard these matters as minutia. The line of 
road having been discovered, and the feasibili- 
ty of its construction admitted by a learned 
Professor, it is held in Canada that nothing now 
remains for the British Government, if it values 
its transatlantic possessions, but to vote the 
hundred millions at once, and send out a few 
ship-loads of laborers to begin grading. 

It is remarked, with perfect accuracy, that 
the Pacific shore of America trends eastward 
from Vancouver’s Island to California, and that 
the British port of Victoria is considerably near- 
er Hakodadi and Shanghai than San Francisco. 
If therefore the British American Railroad were 
built, and no other, all the trade of Asia would 
pass over it, beating the overland route via 
Suez to London by a fortnight. It is true that 
the operation of this road might be interfered 
with during seven months of the year by the 
snow, which falls to a depth of forty and sixty 
feet over a considerable part of the country 
through which the proposed line would run. 
But this again is a minor matter. The snow- 


drifts might be tunneled, or Brobdignagian | 
snow-plows might be introduced, or some broth- | 
er Professor of the learned Hind might be | 


tempted to invent a chemical apparatus for 
melting the snow on the rails. Our Canadian 
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friends are positive that if the British Govern- 
ment will only build the road, some contriv- 
ance will be devised to keep it open during win- 
ter. 

We sincerely hope the British Government 
will respond favorably to the request of the 
colonists. ‘Fhe more railroads the better; and 
the longer they are the better still. Though 
this country is not ‘‘ dismembered, and plunged 
into the vortex of never-ending civil war,” as 
a colonial advocate of a British American Pa- 
cific Railroad eloquently urged, in support of 
his appeal to England to take the new route to 
Asia into her own hands, we are none the less 
anxious to see our neighbors on every side de- 
veloping their resources, opening up new terri- 
tory, and marking out new paths for trade. It 
is to the interest of every American to see ev- 
ery part of American soil producing food, and 
supporting industrious men. 

Two enterprising Englishmen, Lord Milton 
and Dr. Cheadle, have lately gone over the 
country through which the proposed British 
American Pacific Railroad would pass. Both 
were men of extraordinary physical power, of 
resolute mind, of experience in woodcraft, and 
of shrewdness and courage. They started fully 
prepared for danger and hardship. There was 
no cockney snobbery about them. The Lord 
was as ready to cook, cut fuel, lead a horse, 
carry a load, or mend his moccasins as if he 
had been to the manner born. The Doctor, a 
man of gigantic strength, was equally indefati- 
gable in body and imperturbable in temper. 
Both were essentially English in the resolute 
obstinacy with which they pursued their task in 
the teeth of the most formidable obstacles. 
They left England with the intention of tray- 
ersing British America to the Pacific. That 
intention they fulfilled, at what cost of suffer- 
ing and privation this article will endeavor 
briefly to show. 

One small inconsistency in starting may be 
forgiven them. Instead of undertaking to work 
their way through the trackless forests and 
mountains lying between Ottawa and the Red 
River settlement, they wisely pushed as far 
west as they could over our railroads and in 
our steamers, passing through Chicago, thence 
to La Crosse, thence up the Mississippi to St. 
Paul, and thence by stage to Georgetown, Min- 
nesota. This was not exactly ‘‘exploring a 
track for a Pacific Railroad wholly on British 
soil;” but it saved 22° of travel through the 
wilderness, and placed the travelers in 97° west 
longitude without hardship or loss of time. From 
Georgetown a little stern-wheel steamer runs 
down the Red River to Fort Garry; but the 
steamer not being in pert when our travelers 
wanted her, they chartered two bark canoes, 
and undertook the voyage in them. It was 
not a successful experiment. The travelers 
fell among storms, which are severe in that re- 
gion ; lost their food and part of their cloth- 
ing ; were repeatedly in danger of drowning; 
narrowly escaped the Sioux, who were just 
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then engaged in massacring all whites in Min- | guides—French Canadian half-breeds—hired ; 
nesota; and at last were glad enough to be | and though it was obviously too late in the sea- 
picked up by the steamer, which came along in | son to attempt to cross the continent that year, 
due course, with plenty of pork and beans in| it was determined to push forward well into 
her cabin—a rare treat for the famished En- | the Saskatchewan country that fall, in order to 
glishmen. | reach the Rocky Mountains—the most peril- 


At Fort Garry horses were bought, and four | ous part of the journey—early in the ensuing 
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spring or summer. Accordingly, on 23d of 
August, 1862, our travelers, equipped in car- 
iboo shirts and moccasins, mounted on sound 
horses, and provided with well-stocked packs, 
double-barreled smooth-bores, and plenty of 
ammunition, sallied forth from Fort Garry and 
turned their faces westward. 

The first stage of their journey lay through 
a fair country, abounding in grass for the cat- 
tle, and fairly supplied with birds in the covers, 
and fish in the streams. In thirty-four days 


this first stage, five hundred miles long, was | 


accomplished without mishap, and the party 
encamped at Carlton House, on the south side 
of Saskatchewan. Like most Hudson Bay 
forts, Carlton House is a square fort, with tow- 
ers at the angles, well-adapted to staid a siege 
against Indians; for the rest, more famous as 
a place of trade than as a place of war, and 
well-stocked within with Indian gewgaws, and 
all manner of creature comforts. Its chief at- 
traction to travelers consists in its being the 
best point on the continent from which to hunt 
the buffalo. 


The Englishmen had not been many hours | 


there before a hunt was arranged. Early in 
the morning the hunters, mounted on the best 
of their horses, and each armed with a double- 
barrel, loaded with ball, sallied forth in high 
spirits. 


home the buffalo meat. After traveling a few 


miles their advance skirmishers came gallop- 
ing back to the main body, shouting : 
“* Les beeufs! Les beuf's sont proches !” (The 


bulls! The bulls are near!) 

It was a thrilling moment. Girths were 
tightened ; caps examined; nerves braced for 
the encounter. At the word of command from 
the half-breed who officiated as captain the 
hunters advanced in line. Presently a herd 
of nine bulls, quietly feeding on the prairie, be- 
came visible, and soon after five or six similar 
herds. At a fast walk, or s'!ow trot, the hunt- 
ers approached, the half-breed imitating the 
lowing of a cow to deceive the buffalo. They 


looked up at their enemy, and not liking his | 


appearance, proceeded to move off at a leisure- 


ly pace—so leisurely that the hunters : rapidly | 


gained on them. They were not more than 
200 yards distant when the stupid buffalo re- 
alized the situation, and all the herds together 
began to run away at the top of their speed. 
At this La Ronde, the half-breed, gave the 
signal - 

‘*Hurrah! hurrah! allez! allez!” 

And dashing spurs into the horses the hunt- 
ers charged into the herd as if they had been 
rebel infantry, In a minute they were among 
them tumbling over them, the horses, as en- 
thusiastic in the chase as their masters, almost 
leaping on the uncouth beasts as they tore 
through the herd. 
cases that a hunter chooses his victim. 


kills; the wounded brute gallops off, and must 
be run down and hit again. Thus, in less 


They took with them carts to carry | 


It always happens in such | 
The | 
first shot, unless fired by an old hand, seldom | 


| time than it takes to describe the encounter, 
the herd was scattered, and so were the hunt- 
| ers, each in chase of his own beast. The chase 
| was not long, however. In most cases the 
} second shot was fatal. And in less than one 
| hour the hunters were together again counting 
their spoils. It is etiquette, in the Saskatche- 
wan country, when you kill a man to take his 
scalp: when you killa buffalo to take his tongue. 
The Englishmen went home each with a tongu 
}at his saddle-bow, and the more expert half 
breed had two. 
| Other hunters of a meaner species made their 
| appearance on the field almost as soon as the 
|smoke of the conflict cleared away. Thes« 
| were the wolves, who crowned every hillock, 
| and seemed to spring from every tuft of grass. 
| No sooner had the hunters turned their backs 
|on their game than these marauders were at 
work, tearing great strips of warm meat from 
| the dead buffaloes’ sides, and picking their bones 
clean in an incredibly short space of time. It 
does not do in this country to leave your game 
even for ten minutes if you ever wish to see it 
again. 

Winter was now at hand. Snow had al- 
| ready fallen, and in the mornings the pools 
| were covered with a coating of ice. Our trav- 
elers resolved to go into winter-quarters at 
once, and selected for their residence a spot 
| some 70 miles northwest of Carlton House, on 
| the border of a meadow called The Beautiful 
Prairie. This spot they reached by the mid- 
dle of October, and proceeded to build a log- 
house. Arude kind of mortar—familiar enough 
to some of our frontiersmen—consisting of mud 
and chopped grass, calked the interstices be- 
tween the logs; a roof of dry pine sticks, cov- 
ered with marsk grass and mud, proved water- 
tight or nearly so; a sheet of parchment fast- 
ened over a hole sawn in the logs answered 
the purpose of a window, and another hole, 
closed with boards taken from the carts, did 
duty as door. A comfortable winter residence 
for a climate in which the mercury falls to 35 
below zero was thus constructed; and when a 
chimney was built of square stones and clay, 
supported by a frame-work of green wood to 
| prevent its falling down, our travelers seemed 
| to have nothing to desire. Later in the win- 
| ter they found themselves inconvenienced by 
|the débris of civilized life—bones, chips, and 
| other ‘‘ litter,” which threatened to rise to the 
roof of their dwelling; but this evil they reme- 
died by digging downward and lowering thei: 
| floor a couple of feet. 
Having achieved a home the travelers now 
proceeded to hunt. There were some buffalo 
not far distant. These were followed, and a 
few fine animals killed, not without much suf- 
fering from cold by the hunters, who were 
more than once obliged to camp out without 
covering near their game to protect it from the 
wolves. But the chief object of the English- 
men was to catch the valuable furred animals— 
the white fox, the fisher, the marten, and the 
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mink, The marten and the fisher, as every 
body knows, are clothed in the fur which goes 
by the name of sable. The ermine abounds in 


this region, but is not considered worth hunt- | 


ing. 
traps. When the hunter perceives the track 
of a marten or a fisher in the snow, he builds 


All these furred animals are caught in | 


a small palisade in the shape of half an oval, 
with stakes of about three feet in length. h 
this palisade a bait is set on the end of a stick. 
Above the bait a heavy tree lies, supported by 
a prop. When we add that the stick which 
holds the bait connects with the prop, we mere- 
ly anticipate our juvenile readers, many of 
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whom have made traps of this very pattern. 
Hunters call them ‘dead falls.” Mr. Marten, 
scouting around in search of a breakfast, dis- 
covers the bait, generally a piece of squirrel or 
partridge. Eager to get at it he crawls under 
the big tree and snaps. Down goes the prop, 
falls the tree, poor Mr. Marten has his back 
broken, and Mrs. Peter O’Leum will presently 
take his place inside of his soft far. 

The silver fox is generally caught in a steel 
trap, similar to the traps used for catching rats, 
but so large that it often requires two men to 
set them. He is generally caught by the leg, 
and when the accident happens his first im- 
pulse is to step off. Unhappily his progress is 
impeded by a strong stake which the hunters 
chain to the trap, and which, of course, catches 
in the underwood, and hooks itself every where. 
If the fox be an old brute of a determined char- 
acter, he seldom hesitates in this emergency. 
With his teeth and the claws of his other three 
feet he amputates the imprisoned limb, and 
leaving this meagre trophy for his hunters goes 
off into hospital in some secure retreat. But 
few foxes have the nerve for this operation. 
Many are so exhausted by their fruitless efforts 
to escape that when the hunters come up with 
them they submit like lambs to be knocked on 
the head. It doubtless consoles them in this 


supreme moment to reflect that their skins | 
will be worth $200 or $250 in the London | 


market. 

The great enemy of the fur hunter of the 
Saskatchewan is the wolverine or carcajou. 
This brute possesses an intellect superior to 
thaf of many men, and is reported, on good 
Indian authority, to bear a close relationship 
to the Prince of Darkness. It is, in general 
terms, impossible to catch, trap, shoot, or de- 
ceive him. He knows mankind, and sees 
through them. He knows all about traps. 
When a hunter sets his traps, thirty and forty 
in a day, for marten and fisher, the carcajou 
watches him grimly, and sucking his paws, 
mentions to Mrs. Carcajou that another of those 
fools—men—is going to provide them with 
breakfast. At an early hour next morning 
the hunter starts to examine his traps. Just 
an hour before him Mr. Carcajou has started on 
the same errand. Wherever marten or fisher 
or mink or other furry creature has been caught, 
carcajou releases him and eats him up. He is 
a provident creature, too. When he has eaten 
his fill, he does net stop work, if aay traps 
remain unexamined, but continues his rounds 
faithfully, and hides all further plunder in a 
cache or store-room. 

Young hunters set traps for the carcajou. 
Their seniors know better. The ‘dead fall” 
he langhs at. Squatting on his haunches he 
studies it out, finds out its weak place, and at- 
tacking it on that side, carries off the bait in 
safety. Once in a long time a hasty carcajou 
is snared in a steel saw trap. As soon as he 
realizes the accident he proceeds to detach the 
trap from any stake or tree to which it may be 
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| tied, then hastens off to a secluded spot wit! 
| the trap on his leg. A fox in the like case, as 
| we have seen, proceeds to amputate the limb. 
| The carcajou dislikes surgery, and is a maste: 
|of the mechanical forces. He goes to work 
with wedge and lever, and with incredible per- 
severance labors away until he has pried the 
trap far enough open to extricate his leg. 
Indians often set a gun on full cock in spots 
where he is expected, and fasten the bait with 
a string to the trigger. But the carcajou gen 
| erally examines the contrivance before he bites, 
| and coneludes to attack the bait from the rear. 
| If the gun goes off he is generally found neare: 
| the stock than the muzzle. 
An old half-breed, driven to fury by th 
| depredations of a carcajou, placed a gun in a 
| tree, with muzzle downward, and exposed or 
| the ground beneath a tempting bait, which was 
| fastened to the trigger. There was no attack 
ing this trap in the rear. As the hunter ex 
| pected, the careajou came io the spot and in 
| spected the bait. But his attention was at- 
| tracted by that curious phenomenon in the tre« 
above. What could that mean? Master Car 
| cajou did not know. He had never seen ir 
| all his experience a tree bearing fruit of that 
|kind. But he thought he would be on the safe 
side. So he climbed the tree, gnawed away 
the fastenings of the gun, saw it fall harmless) 
in the snow, and then—but not till then — 
helped himself to the bait. 

Our English hunters tried the plan of ex 
posing poisoned baits for the special benefit of 
the carcajou. Of twenty traps all alike ter 
| were baited with meat containing strychnine. 
It was of no avail. On going to examine theii 
traps they found that the sagacious brute ha 
eaten all the wholesome baits, while he had bit 
ten in two and thrown aside those which were 
poisoned, 

When pressed by hunger the carcajou will 
eat almost any thing—old boots, saddles, and 
all kind of groceries. A hunting party whicl 
had built a convenient log-hut with parchment 
windows, found, on returning from a hunt, that 
one of these animals had devoured their win- 
dows. It will not, however, attack mankind; 
its invariable sagacity teaching it that sucl 
meals would, on the average, cost more than 
they are worth. Were it otherwise minded, it 
would prove a formidable enemy, its strength 
being superior to that of any animal of these 
Jatitudes, the grizzly bear alone excepted. 

The long winter was spent by the travelers 
|in hunting these animals, making excursions 

to the lakes in the neighborhood, and forming 
acquaintance with the Indians. The smaller 
lakes freeze solid to the bottom, and hence in 
the spring are found destitute of life. In some 
of the larger the fish seem to flock to air-holes, 
in obedience to a law with which ichthyology 
is yet unacquainted. At one place visited by 
the hunters an air-hole was found, to whicl 
fish thronged in such numbers that the wate: 
was thick with them: the snow in the neigh- 
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100d was beaten hard by the wolverine, the The Indians were of the race known as, Wood 
fisher, and the marten, which had evidently | Crees, as contradistinguished from Plain Crees. 
lived on the fish, and scores of fat crows roost- | The former are simply bores; the latter arc 
ing in the trees adjacent gave proof that they murderers. A Plain Cree smokes the pipe of 
too knew the spot. Yet the fish could not at | peace with you, eats your pemmican, and sleeps 
any time have been more numerous than they | under your blanket; next morning he steals 
were when our travelers saw the place. your horse, and about dusk he tomahawks and 
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scalps you. The Wood Crees are not given to 
tomahawking and scalping. They merely sit 
with you on a visit for three days and nights, 
and sing you songs all night, to which it is the 
height of ill-breeding, and occasionally death, 
not to listen patiently. On the third evening 
you generally consider the Plain Cree the bet- 
ter creature of the two. 

‘<Tf I were a Plain Creé—” said an angry 
Wood Cree to Dr. Cheadle, drawing his knife, 
ind feeling with the point for a soft place in 
the Doctor’s anatomy. 

‘* But you are not,” replied the Doctor with 
perfect equanimity, ‘‘and so you’d better keep 
that tool to cut up buffalo.” 

And the savage, arrested in his purpose by 
the firmness of the white man, slunk away dis- 
comfited. 

It does not do to let an Indian, be he Wood 
Indian or Plain Indian, smell spirits. It op- 
erates on them like oil of rhodium on rats. 
Spill a wine-glassful of rum or whisky on the 
snow, and Indians ten miles away will scent it, 
and come swarming to the place demanding 
liquor. 

‘‘Why does not our good mother,” said a 
chief to Lord Milton, alluding to Queen Vic- 
toria, ‘‘send her red children fire-water? We 
want and must have it.” 

More than once, even among friendly In- 
dians, the exhibition of spirits had well-nigh 
cost the party their lives. Once, at least, a 
band of Indians, after. exhausting entreaty and 
nenace, resorted to actual violence, and the 
Englishmen were only saved from murder by 
the courage and strength of a half-breed, who, 
Ajax-like, seized the leading chief, a corpulent 
man, in his arms, raised him in air, dashed 
him senseless and bleeding on the ground, and 
threatened to do the like to the next disturber 
of the peace. 
two centuries since. The passion for drink is 
the strongest in his nature, and when gratified 
he becomes the wildest of wild beasts. 

A touching story of Indian heroism is told 
by Lord Milton. An Indian hunter had come 
to the hut with his son, a boy of thirteen, and 
had obtained liquor enough to stupefy him. 
The two ‘‘savages” started homeward at night- 
fall. Overcome by the liquor he had drunk, 
and benumbed by the cold winter air, the fa- 
ther fell on his hands and knees in crossing a 
lake, and soon lay down to sleep. The boy, 
terribly frightened, but with complete presence 
of mind, dragged his father off the ice into a 
thicket, built a fire and laid him alongside, 
covering him with every blanket and skin he 
had. All night long—a terrible night, with 
the thermometer 20° below zero—that boy 
tended the fire, and watched over his drunken 
father, never once thinking of himself or at- 
tempting to take his share of the blankets. 
When morning came the father awoke well and 
unharmed, and the pair pursued their journey 
homeward. 

Indian dogs are about as curious animals as 


The Indian is now what he was | 
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| their masters. In the far north they do the 
work of horses, haul packs, draw sleighs, and 
drag their owners over many a mile of snow- 
drift, living themselves on the merest pittance. 
Our travelers generally found the dogs ill-bred, 
ill-tempered, and prone to give as much trou 
ble as they could. At every difficult point in 
the road they would either lose the trail and 
upset the packs, or they would lie down and 
refuse to move until kicked and beaten within 
an inch of their lives. When well-trained and 
well-managed, however, they do wonders. It 
is known that, in Northern Michigan, much of 
the mail service is- done, and done well and 
regularly, by dogs. A pack of Carlton House 
dogs traveled seventy miles in twenty-four hours 
without food or water, drawing a sleigh in which 
lay their owner wrapped in buffalo robes. This 
is as good as can be told of the best horses. 

Both dogs and men suffer frightfully during 
the long winter of the Saskatchewan country. 
Every hunting-party meets Indians bent double 
from the emptiness of their stomachs. Even 
in the region where the buffalo most abounds 
it seems that the natives can not, as a rule, 
collect food enough in the fall to supply them 
during winter. Our travelers move than once 
experienced the pangs of hunger, and they saw 
Indians who, to the best of their belief, perish- 
ed afterward of actual starvation. 

Spring came at last, and in the first week 
of April the travelers bade adieu, not without 
| regrets, to La Belle Prairie, and crossing the 
| Saskatchewan journeyed slowly to Fort Pitt, 
where they arrived in the course of a fortnight 
| without adventures of any kind Fort Pitt is 
the middle-ground between the Blackfeet and 
| Plain Crees, and is usually chosen as the place 
| for negotiations whenever these wariike tribes 
| project a truce. Many stories are told of the 
| wars between the two races. On one occasion 
|a Cree Indian, belated in a hunt, arrived at 
the Fort and begged for shelter, which could 
not be refused. Close after him arrived a par- 
ty of Blackfeet on horseback, who had tracked 
their enemy, and now. demanded that he be 
surrendered to them. After reflection and 
some preparations for a fight, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s factor refused to surrender the Cree, 
but proposed to compromise. He agreed to 
keep the Cree safely within the Fort for a 
month. If at the end of that time the war 
continued between the two tribes the Blackfeet 
might come for him. But the Cree was to 
have one hundred yards start of his pursuers, 
and the latter were to be armed with nothing 
but their knives. The compromise was ac- 
cepted. 

The Blackfeet had no sooner taken their de- 








| 
| parture than the Cree was put into training. 
|He was fed on semi-raw buffalo meat, and 


| made to run every day from two to three miles. 


| All luxuries and smoking were denied him. 


At the end of the month the Blackfeet appear- 
ed in strong force, demanding their pound of 
flesh. The factor and his men turned out well- 
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armed. From the Blackfeet 
cept their knives were taken 
fort. 


all weapons ¢x- 
and stored in the 
A distance of one hundred yards was 


| 
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staked out, and the Cree was stationed at his | 


post. At the signal both parties started to 
run. The Cree, overcome by the prospect of 
sudden and violent death, lost his nerve at 
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first, and his pursuers gained rapidly upon him. 

he spectators began to shudder at the pros- 
pect. But after a minute or two he began t 
recover. Instead of gaining on him the Black- 
feet lost ground, and the intelligent training 


|of the previons month beginning to tell, the 


Cree soon left his pursuers behind, and at last 
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outran them altogether and escaped safely into 
the woods. 

From Fort Pitt an easy journey of a few days 
through @ beautiful rolling country brought the | 
travelers to Edmonton, in 113° 30’. The only 
feature of interest on the way was the sight of 
several deserted beaver dams. ‘The beaver, 
which a few years ago was almost extermin- 
ated in the service of the hatters, still exists, 
though in small numbers, on tributaries of the 
Saskatchewan. Instead of establishing power- 
ful camps, which could hold their own against 
fox or wolverine, and making nothing of fell- 
ing the largest trees to dam up mountain tor- 
rents, the beaver nowadays is a feeble, timor- 
ous creature, consorting with half a dozen of 
its own species, afraid of every other furred 
animal, and unable to saw through any tree 
thicker than a twig. By way of completing 
its disgrace the hunters despise it. Silk-worms 
have superseded it in the service of the hatters, 
and it has not even the poor satisfaction of 
knowing that it is an object of envy among 
hunters. It is a creature of the past. As 
such, however, it has left an indelible mark on 
the country in which it lived. It was the cre- 
ator of most of the marshes existing in the 
Saskatchewan country. Streams which flowed 
pure and steady into the great lakes of that re- 
gion were so often and so thoroughly dammed 
by beavers that they have never since found 
their old beds, and now empty into great bogs 
spreading over miles of once fertile country. 
Nearly every stream between the Pembina and 
the Athabasca, with the single exception of 
the M‘Leod, has been destroyed by beavers, 
and nothing but vast pine swamps remain to 
mark their place. 

All this country between the- Saskatchewan 
and the Athabasca is fertile. It will grow 
wheat, potatoes, and all the coarser grains in 
abundance. It contains large quantities of 
coal, of which wide seams are laid bare by the 
water-courses; but the coal is probably a late 
formation, burning with an earthy appearance 
and much smoke. Here, as throughout Brit- 
ish North America, the great trouble is the 
length and severity of the winter A priest, 
settled near Edmonton, had occasion to make 
a winter journey over the snow. Caught by a 
snow-storm he cut down trees and built a fire. 
Next summer, happening to pass the place 
where he had encamped, he noticed that the 
trees which he had cut down were still thirty 
feet high. The snow had fallen so thickly that 
it was hard enough to travel over at a height 
of thirty feet from the ground. What can ever 
be done with a country so cursed by nature ? 

At Edmonton the Englishmen made their 
final preparations for crossing the country to 
the Pacific. They secured the services of a 
half-breed, who soon deserted them, an Indian 
who was known as “‘ the Assiniboine,” his wife, 
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and boy of thirteen; and an irishman named 
O’Brien forced himself upon them and became 
not the least of their sufferings. The seven 


had twelve horses, 100 pounds per man of flour 
and pemmican, an ample supply of ammuni- 
tion, and a modest quantity of salt, tea, and 
tobacco. Thus provided, in the first week in 
June they set out to find their way, through 
trackless wilds and over the Rocky Mountains, 
to the nearest port in British Columbia—some 
750 miles distant. 

It took them three weeks to reach the base 
of the mountains. Thus far the journey was 
not perilous or arduous. The country was 
fine, there was ample forage for the cattle, and 
pigeons, partridge, aad trout for the travelers. 
Once, in the evening, the Assiniboine, who had 
sallied from camp in search of game, stumbled 
on three grizzly bears, and his gun missing fire 
he ran some risk of parting forever from his 
companions. But being an old hunter he 
threw up his arms, stood his ground manfully, 
and shouted when Bruin advanced to the at- 
tack; which mode of procedure disconcerted 
the brute, and after a time led to his retreat. 
On another occasion the travelers incautiousl) 
lit a fire in a pine thicket. As the flames in 
creased they spread noiselessly through the 
moss and dry leaves to the trees, and almost 
before the travelers could look round the) 
were in the midst of a frightful conflagration 
which threatened the destruction of all thei: 
stores and horses. By good luck and energy, 
however, they overcame these perils, and on 
the last day of June began to ascend the great 
mountains of North America. 

So far as scenery went they were now fully 
rewarded for their labors. The view from the 
mountain ridges which they climbed-—grim, 
bald - headed cliffs, smooth lakes, silent val 
leys, long stretches of seemingly fertile cham 
paign, though unconscious of human husband- 
ry—was unequaled in their experience. We 
who have seen Bierstadt’s chef-d’ceuvre can 
realize the scene. But the travelers had too 
many cares to dwell on landscapes. To get 
the pack-horses up the steep mountain sides ; 
to prevent their slipping oyer the rocks, and 
not only killing themselves but losing their in- 
estimable burden of pemmican, tea, and to- 
bacco , to get them and the packs safely across 
innumerable mountain torrents, swollen by 
spring rains; to provide them with food in 
mountain passes where not even a weed or a 
shrub can find room to grow; to ford streams 
running with the velocity of mill-races; to 
cross lakes too deep to be forded and not easily 
navigated by rafts; worst of all, to keep the 
Irishman, who was always in trouble and could 
neither help the party nor even take care of ' 
his horse or himself, from coming to soré grief, 
were toils quite sufficient to engross the minds 
of even such energetic travelers as our English- 
men. 

About the 12th July the summit of the 
mountains was reached, and the party began 
to descend the Pacific slope. They had, as 
they supposed, achieved the most difficult por- 


tion of their task. They were not over two or 
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three hundred miles from Kamloops, in British 
Columbia. A month’s hard travel they reck- 
oned would bring them out once more into a 
semi-civilized country. they pushed on 
bravely. 

Their first great misfortune was the loss of a 
pack-horse which strayed into a mountain tor- 


tb Tencwa 
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rent, and, too stupid to find his way to shore, 
was carried down stream and lost. With him 
perished all the tea, salt, and tobacco; all the 
ammunition except what the travelers had on 
their persons; all their spare clothes, buffalo 
robes, and what was of least value, their money 
and letters of credit. At first this seemed a 
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stunning blow. No more pipes. no more tea, | rapid current was caught and saved by the 
no more dry clothes. Nothing to eat besides | faithful Assiniboine. 

what game might be met but a little pemmi- | Resigning themselves to this privation the 
can and flour. At the same time another| travelers made a raft and began to float down 
pack-horse, known as ‘‘ Bucephalus,” had fall- | one of the mountain streams. Very shortly 
en into the stream and was swept down; but the stream became a torrent, the raft was hur- 
after having been carried two miles down the | ried along with the velocity of a cataract, and, 
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striking against a fallen tree, was swept under| They were ina disheartening position. Ex- 
with its freight, leaving Lord Milton and the | plorations on every side reported dense thickets 
Assiniboine woman hanging to the branches. through which neither man nor horsé could pass 
They were rescued with difficulty, and the | without great exertion. Their provisions were 
party then abandoned the plan Of floating | reduced to three days’ supply for the party. 
down stream and followed an old trail, which | No game or fowl were in sight. No Indians 
soon came to a sudden end. lived in the neighborhood. The travelers’ 
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clothes and moccasins were in rags. The | Assiniboine, who had lost one hand many years 
horses were half-starved and so weak that they | before by the explosion of a gun, was now crip- 
could barely walk; having no other forage | pled in the other. 

than twigs and leaves. It was nearly the first} They had to choose between taking their 
of August. To add to all, the Englishmen had | chances on a raft on the Thompson River, and 
lost their axe, and had nothing left to fell trees | cutting a path for themselves through the 
with but a small hatchet ; and their guide, the | forest to Kamloops, then some 130 miles dis- 
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tant. The first plan involved such imminent 
risk of life that it was abandoned for the lat- 
ter. But to traverse that forest was no holiday 
pastime. Fallen trees lay piled around in bar- 
riers six to eight feet high; living trunks, dead 
trunks, rotten trunks; prostrate, reclining, 
propped up at every possible angle; trees of 


Vor. XXXII.—No. 188.—L 


every size and every shape, entangled in every 
possible combination. Around these fallen trees 
grew thickets of prickly shrub, whose leaves and 
twigs are armed with sharp spines, strong enough 
to pierce a moccasin, and sharp enough to draw 
the blood from hand or arm. Through this coun- 
try our travelers undertook to march. 





The Assiniboine led the way, with the hatch- 
et cutting a trail; the rest of the party followed 
leading the horses. In the course of a day or 
two the Indian was disabled by incessant con- 
tact with the thorns, and Dr. Cheadle took his 
place.. He too being disabled, the party were 
in a quandary. But the Indian woman, wiry 
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and vigorous, volunteered to take her husband's 
place, and led the party with a steadiness and 
perseverance worthy of the stronger sex. So 
| difficult was the country that they made but 
five to six miles a day; and on 7th August it 
| was calculated that they were still 100 miles 
| from Kamloops. 
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They had put themselves on short rations, 
and lived exclusively on a sort of soup made of 
pemmican and flour, and strengthened by an 
occasional skunk or partridge shot by the way- 
side. The pemmican being nearly exhausted 
they killed a horse, dried his flesh—poor brute ! 
there wasn’t much of it—and doled it into the 


soup-kettle with a sparing hand. One even 
ing, almost in despair, they resolved to send 
the Assiniboine out next morning on a voyage 
of discovery, to see if there might not be some 
settlement, or Indian camp, or open country 
within reach. He returned at evening bearing 
a marten, and saying : 
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‘+ J’aa trouvé ceci, et un mort”—([I found this, | parchment over the bony frame. The head 
and a dead man]. | was gone—whither and how none could tell. 

The dead man was soon visited by the party. | By the side of the corpse were an axe, flint and 
He was in a sitting posture, with the legs cross- | steel, tinder, fish-hooks and line, and a heap 
ed and the arms clasped over the knees, bend- | of bones bitten and crunched to the smallest 
ing forward over the ashes of a miserable fire’! pieces. The wretched creature had evidently 
of pine sticks. The skin was stretched like | died of starvation. 
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This was not encouraging. ‘The chances | for want of trying to save themselves. Day 
were fair that the travelers would share the | after day, with empty stomachs and weak limbs, 
dead Indian’s fate. Even the Assiniboine be- | they toiled through the forest, comforting each 
gan to despair, and at a difficult ford actually | other, and calculating, day by day and hour by 
sat down and declared he would go no further. | hour, how much nearer they were getting to 
But the Englishmen had more nerve, or more | Kamloops. 


sense. Perish they might, but it would not be} At last, on 18th August, their ears were 
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greeted by a strange sound—the caw of a crow. 
With one accord all shouted with joy and 
thankfulness. The crow meant open country 
at hand; and sure enough, on 22d, after three 
days more heavy labor among the fallen timber, 
the half-starved party emerged on a plain cov- 
ered with grass, on which the emaciated cattle 


| luxuriated. 


The Assiniboine and Wife. 


MOUNTALNB. 


ACROSS THE 


Dr. Cheadle 


- 
< 


ton 


Viscount Mi 


The Boy 


A trail, well marked and beaten, 


| was soon found; the weather brightened up, 


and despair gave way to exuberant delight. 
They knew that they were not far now from 
civilization. 

On the following day the travelers discov- 
ered a human footprint in the sand, and re- 





joiced over it as wildly as Robinson Crusoe was 


terrified by the same phenomenon. Next day 
Indians appeared, one of whom offered for sale 
notatoes, which our ravenous Englishmen de- 
voured raw, being too hungry to wait to cook 
them. But it was not till five days afterward 


that the party caught sight of a civilized dwell- | 
ing. Of their rush to reach it; of the supper | 
if bacon and cabbage and cakes, washed down | 


with vast bowls of tea; of the amazement with 


which the Indians and dwellers at the place | 


vatched the gastronomical performance of the 


wasted and ragged wanderers; of the stony | 


sleep which followed under a sound roof—what 
traveler needs to be told ? 
Through what peril they had safely passed 


they hardly knew till they heard the sad story 
; , y} 


of five Canadians who had attempted the same 
journey the year previous. They were three 


brothers named Rennie, and two men named | 
Helstone and Wright. Deeming it impossible | 


to work their way through the woods, they had 
lashed two canoes together, and committed 
themselves to the mercies of the Fraser River. 
In a rapid their canoes were overturned, their 
provisions lost, and, while two of the Rennies 


succeeded in gaining the shore, the other three | 


travelers were left on a rock in the stream. 
There they remained forty-eight hours, without 
food, and with the water freezing all round 
them. When they were taken off they were 
too badly frost-bitten to move. The two Ren- 
nies collected for them a stock of fire-wood, and 
leaving them nearly all their provisions started 
for help to Fort Kamloops, which they reck- 


oned was six days distant. They little knew | 


the delays of travel in these virgin forests. 
They were twenty-eight days, and nearly 
starved to death, when they reached the fort, 


and it was many weeks before a party of In- | 


dians, wandering through the wild in search of 
game, came upon the spot where the three Ca- 
nadians had been left. They afterward report- 
ed that they saw not three, but two men, wild 
and savage, who were eating the legs of a dead 
man; and who, when the Indians approached, 
drew their revolvers and frightened them away. 


In the following spring the place was revisited. | 


The bones of two men were found piled in a 
heap; one skull had been split open with an 
axe, and many of the other bones showed the 
mark of teeth. The body of the third man was 
found, stripped of clothing, in the neighbor- 
hood. He had evidently murdered and eaten 
his comrades, and in his turn had been killed 
by the Indians for the sake of his clothes and 
gun. 

Kamloops presented no points of interest to 
travelers who had seen the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s stations all the way from Red River; 
so after obtaining new clothing, and repairing 
the damage done by continued fasts, our trav- 
elers hastened down the country to Yale, New 
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Westminster, the capital of the colony, and the 
sea. A few days were spent in a visit to the 
| Fraser River diggings, and the gold-hunter was 
duly examined in his native purity—without, 
however, developing any characteristics whic! 
Californian story has not made familiar to us all. 
Our authors* thus compare the British Col- 
onies with California : 
sritish Columbia, rich beyond conception 
in many ways, is zot an agricultural country. 
Vancouver Island, too, is merely a huge rock, 
in the hollows of which vegetable mould has 
collected. But this is often too shallow to be 
worked with the plow, and these fertile oases 
are generally of small extent—fit for gardens 
rather than farms. 

**Tn consequence, therefore, of the deficiency 
of the two colonies in this respect, their popu- 
lation is still supplied with provisions from Cal- 
ifornia, and their gold goes into the pockets of 
Americans. California is probably the richest 
country in the world. Possessing every valu- 
| able mineral in inexhaustible abundance—ex- 
cept coal, which has not been yet found in any 
| quantity—she has also a soil of extraordinary 
| fertility. Her mountains are of gold and sil- 
j ver, and her valleys as the land of Goshen. 
| Wheat grows so luxuriantly that ‘‘ volunteer 
| crops”—the produce of the second and even 

third year from the seed shaken out in the 
gathering of the previous harvest—spring up 
without the labor of man. Fruits of every 
| kind—from the apples, pears, and grapes of 
| temperate climes, to the pine-apples and ba- 


| 


| 


,nanas of the tropics—come to perfection with- 
in her limits. Oats grow wild on the slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada; and in the alluvial plains, 

| besides the ordinary cereals, flourish maize, to- 

bacco, and cotton. 

‘Tt is far otherwise with British Colum- 
bia. She probably equals California in miner- 
al wealth, but, being as it were a mere contin- 
uation of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, 
a sea of hills, a land of mountains and forests, 
or shingly swells and terraces covered with 
bunch-grass, the farmer looks in vain for rich 
alluvial valleys.” 

These travelers—men competent to judge, 
and decidedly British in their prejudices—con- 
firm an impression previously entertained by 
many in this country, that the northern limit 
of productive country on the Pacific shore lies 
south of the Boundary Line. Oregon and 
Washington will have to feed all the miners on 
Fraser's River. 


* The Northwest Passage by Land; being the Narra- 
tive of an Expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacific, un 
dertaken with the view of Exploring a Route across th 
Continent to British Columbia through British Territory, 
by one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. 
By Viscount Miton, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., ete., and W. B 
Curapie, M.A., M.D. Cantab., §.R.G.8. With May 


and numerous Illustrations. In press by Harper and 


Brothers. 
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A SPOT REVISITED. 


HOU hast not fallen to decay, 
O ever-buoyant Nature! 
The streams have kept their wonted way, 
The trees their olden stature. 
The same sweet-singing waterfall 
Through the green valley leaping, 
The same calm sunshine over all 


In benediction sleeping. 


For Nature keeps her olden course 
As something fixed and holy; 

Her streams, with all their ceaseless force, 
Wear their new channels slowly. 

While in the rock she cuts one groove 
For passage of a river, 

Our life slips down the whole remove 
From Time to the Forever. 


The acorn cone she hides in earth 
Long dews and suns must cherish ; 

And all her things of highest worth 
Grow slowly, slowly perish. 

Only this human life of ours, 
So full of wondrous promise, 

Dies quickly as the summer flowers 


That evening taketh from us. 


And J am changed since when I stood 
In this eternal shadow, 

And saw beneath me field and wood 
The river and the meadow. 


Not all the same I come to thee, 


Dear spot by memory haunted; 
Unchanged in this, that still to me 
Thou art a land enchanted. 
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THE WITNESS WHO CAUSED AMUSEMENT LN OOURT. 


MORE “WITNESSES.” 
_ discoursing concerning witnesses in a re- 
cent Number of this Magazine, the theory 
was broached, that the givers of evidence in the 
courts of justice were so far like true poets as 
that they are born, not made. Testis nascitur, 
non fit. 

The first person who steps into the box on 
the present occasion is a remarkable example 
in point. He is ‘‘ the witness who causes con- 
siderable amusement in court.”” Some persons 
may be disposed to find fault with the reporter 
for his uniform adherence to the use of the 
word ‘‘considerable.” Why not ‘‘much,” or 
‘*great?” No; the reporter is right. Other 
persons might cause ‘‘mfuch,” or ‘‘ great,” or 
** little” amusement; but ‘‘ considerable” is the 
exact measure of this person’s power of excit- 
ing risibility combined with perplexity and 
wonder. He does not do it intentionally; he 
does not know that he is doing it, and his fun 
is of a very dubious kind. Therefore the 
amazement which it causes is ‘‘ considerable.” 
Some laugh at him, others think him a fool; 
and the counsel who is cross-examining him is 
probably a little out of temper. This witness 
is not a complete success one way or another. 
He is neither a triumph to his own party, nor 
a defeat to the opposite side. All that he does 
in a definite way is to ‘‘cause considerable 
amusement in court.” 

The odd, unique, and almost paradoxical 
thing about this witness is that he never causes 
amusement in any degree, considerable or 
otherwise, any where else. At home he is 
simply lumpy and stupid; abroad in the world, 
he is a heavy impediment in every body’s way. 
He is a very unlikely flint indeed, and no one 
thinks of attempting’ to strike fire out of him. 
He is about as likely a medium for that purpose 
as a slice of Dutch cheese. It is only when 
you pen him in a witness-box, and strike him 
stupid with your legal eye, in presence of judge 
and jury, that you can make him yield any 


thing that is at all calculated to afford either 
amusement or instruction. 

He produces his considerable amusement 
(not with any design on his part, however) by 
means well known to the two end men in a 
band of nigger serenaders. 

Counsel screwing his glass in his eye, and 
putting on his most searching expression, says: 

‘** Now, Sir; on your oath, did you not know 
that the deceased had made a will?” The wit- 
ness hesitates, and looks idiotic. 

** Answer me, Sir,” roars the counsel, “‘ and 
remember you are on your cath. Did you not 
know that the deceased had made a will ?” 

The witness answers at last, ‘*‘ Well, Sir, I 
was ;” which ‘‘ causes considerable amusement 
in court,” and greatly provokes the examining 
counsel, 

** Now, Sir, since I have been able to screw 
so much out of you, perhaps you will answer 
me this question: ‘ What did the deceased dic 
fr” 

The witness does not appear to understand. 

‘What did the deceased die of?” the coun 
sel repeats. 

** He died of a Tuesday, Sir,” says the wit 
ness, with the utmost gravity. And of course 
the audience go into convulsions, and the crier 
has to restore order in court. 

This witness is never of the slightest service 
in elucidating a case, and counsel are generally 
glad to get rid of him, except when the pro 
ceedings are getting flat and want enlivening. 
Some counsel like a butt of this kind to shoot 
the arrows of their wit at; just as wanton street- 
boys like to tease and make sport of an idiot. 


THE “* MEDICAL STUDENT.” 


The next witness who steps into the box is 
a charge sheet in himself, so expressive is he 
in every feature, and in his whole style, of 
a tipsy row in the Bowery, with beating of 
the police, and attempts to rescue from cus- 
tody. It is quite unnecessary for the active 
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and intelligent officer to enter into details. 
We see the case at a glance. 
has been making free. He has visited a mu- 


Mr. Slapbang | 


sic hall or two, where he has joined in the | 


chorus; he has danced at a casino; he has par- 


taken of deviled kidneys at a night supper-room ; | 
and visiting all these places in a jovial and reck- | 
less humor, he has disregarded that wholesome | 


convivial maxim which says that you should 
never mix your liquors. Mr. Slapbang das 
mixed his liquors, the consequence being a dis- 


position to beat his stick against lamp-posts, to | 


wake the midnight echoes with ‘‘lul-li-e-ty,” 
and to show his independence by resisting the 
authority of the police, and perhaps offering 
them that most unpardonable of all insults, 
known to the force—‘‘ voilence.” 

When Mr. Slapbang appears in the dock he 
makes a great effort, conscious of the presence 
of his friends, to keep his courage up. 
gloss and glory of his attire have been some- 
what dimmed by a night’s durance in the cells ; 
but what he has lost in this respect he endeavy- 
ors to make up for by a jaunty devil-may-care 
manner. He says he was ‘‘ fresh,” or ‘* sprung,” 
and ‘‘didn’t know what he was doing,” with 
quite a grand air, as if it were a high privilege 
of his order to get drunk and resist the police. 
His manner almost implies that it is quite a 
condescension on his part to come there and 
allow the magistrate to have any thing to say 
in the matter. There is not such a very great 
difference between the conduct of this gentle- 
manly offender and that of the hardened crim- 
inal who throws his shoe at the jadge, or de- 
clares, when sentence is pronounced, that he 
**could do that little lot on his head.” Mr. 
Slapbang throws insolent glances at the bench, 
and when he is fined, instantly brings out a 
handful of money with an air that saws plainly 
—‘‘ Fine away ; make it double if you like: it’s 
nothing to me.” When Mr. Slapbang ‘leaves 
the court with his friends,” he is the centre of 
a sort of triumphal procession: you would not 
think that he had been subjugated to the au- 
thority of the law, but rather that he had tri- 
umphed over it. His ‘*friends” are very like 
himself. In most cases they are the companions 
of his revelry, who have been more fortunate 
than Mr. Slapbang in eluding the clutches of 
the police. When Mr. Slapbang leaves the 
court with his friends, he usually proceeds di- 
rect to the first public house, where the com- 
pany sarcastically drink to the jolly good health 
of the ‘‘M. P.” In the police reports next 


The | 


THE WITNESS WHO SWEARS THAT BLACK IS WHITE. 


ithe sort of person who likes to be an author- 

ity in a public-house parlor; who can not bear 

| to be contradicted, and who will not allow any 
authority to overweigh his own. I have heard 
| him in the pride of his knowledge—for he pre- 
| tends to know every thing—and in the fullness 
| of his conceit, make a bet that ‘‘ between you 
and I” is correct, and refuse to be convinced 
| of his error, even when the decision has been 

given against him by a referee of his own choos- 
| ing. 

This witness always enters the box with the 
fond idea that he will prove ‘‘too much” for 
the counsel, but in the end it generally happens 

| that counsel prove too much for him. Conceit 

| is like pride—tiable to have a fall; but, unlike 
pride, it does not always feel the smart. It 
has a thick skin. 


morning he is described as ‘‘ A young gentle- | 


man, a medical student, who paid the fine, and 

immediately left the court with his friends.” 
The witness who insists that black is white 

is one of those self-conceited persons, who, 


when they once say a thing, stick to it at all | 


hazards. He has no intention of being dis- 
honest, or of saying that which is not true ; 
but he has a great idea of his own infallibil- 
ity, and a nervous dread of being thought the 
weak-minded person that he really is. He is 


| THE ASTONISHED AND INDIGNANT WITNESS. 

The witness who expresses astonishment and 
| indignation at the doubts which counsel throw 
'upon his accuracy and veracity is a variety of 
|the same type. He is also conceited, but he 
has, at the same time, an inordinate idea of 
his own importance. He is a man who studics 





appearances, and ‘makes up” for the character 
which he delights to enact through life. He 
loves to be grumpy and testy, and in his own 
sphere he is a sort of Scotch thistle who allows 
no one to meddle with him with impunity. 
Naturally when an audacious hand, gloved with 
the protection of the law, rudely seizes hold 
of him, and blunts the point of his bristles, he 
doesn’t like it. He is an easy prey to counsel, 
as every witness 4s 
nity or importance, 
high pedestal. 


and gets upset from that 


The young lady whose affections the defend- 


ant has trifled with and blighted is generally 
of the order of female known as “ interesting.” 
And when she is interesting she always gains 
the day. A judge recently stated—almost com- 
plained—that there is no getting juries to find 
a young and interesting female guilty of any 
thing—even when guilt is brought home to her 
without the possibility of a doubt. Counsel 
know this well, and, I am told, always instruct 
a young and interesting female how to comport 
herself so as to make an impression upon the 
jury. 

The stage directions, I believe, are some- 
thing like this. ‘‘ Enter the box (or the dock, 
as the case may be) with your veil down. This 
gives me occasion to tell you to raise your veil 
and show your face to the jury. When you do 
this burst into tears and use your white cam- 
bric pocket-handkerchief. Then let the jury 





YOUNG LADY WHOSE AFFECTIONS HAVE BEEN TRIFLED WITH. 


MORE ‘“ WITNESSES.” 


who stands upon his dig- | 
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see your’ pretty eyes red with weeping, and 
your damask cheek blanched with anguish and 
coursed with bitter tears. When you are hard 
pressed by the opposing counsel begin to sob, 
and grasp the*rail as if for support. You will 
then be eccommodated with a scent-bottle and 
a chair; and the jury will think the cross-ex- 
amining counsel a brute, and you an injured 
angel.” 

Observance of these directions by a young 
and interesting female never fails. She will 
get clear off, even if she have murdered her 
grandmother. 

In a simple case of blighted affection there 
is no need to take so much trouble. Only let 
the lady be well dressed, and look pretty, and 
it is obvious at once (to the jury) that the de- 
fendant is not only heartless and cruel in the 
last degree, but utterly insensible to the charms 
of youth and innocence. Yet in nine cases out 
of ten this interesting female who weeps and 
sobs, and uses her smelling-bottle, is an artful 
schemer. Look at the gentleman who trifled 
with her affections. Is that the sort of person 
to kindle in any female breast the devouring 
flame of love? Is he the sort of person to love 
any one but himself, or to cherish any thing 
but his whiskers. He is a trifler, it is true, 
but he has not trifled with that interesting and 
artful female’s heart; because she has no heart 
to trifle with. She might sue him for wasting 
her time, but not for breaking her heart. 


THE GENTLEMAN WHO TRIFLED WITH THEM 





THE HOLIDAYS. 
I,.—CHRISTMAS TO NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 
LFRED, the wisest and best of English 
kings, who first reigned over all England, 

and who truly deserved the title of ‘‘ Great,” 
with a view to the welfare and happiness of his 
subjects, established a decree that thenceforth 
the holidays should begin with Christmas and 
end with Twelfth-Night, orthe Epiphany. Al- 
though the laws of King Alfred were not as 
immutable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, his decree has remained operative longer 
than any of theirs; for even at the present 
time, when nearly ten centuries have glided 
by, thousands regard the twelve days included 
within the prescribed limits as par excellence 
Tue Houipays. Habit, which soon establishes 
its authority, and exerts a strong influence over 
the ways of man in every nation, has doubtless 
rendered the posterity of King Alfred ready to 
‘*honor” the custom of the Saxon Monarch 
‘*in the observance ;” and who have thus be- 
come ‘‘to the manner born.” It was a right 
good decree, however, of King Alfred, one well 
worthy to be honored among the noble laws 
which will be ever dear to Merrie England. 

In viewing the holidays and their associa- 
tions the first day which naturally attracts our 
attention is Christmas. If it be true, as re- 
marked by Cicero, that ‘‘ the days of our pres- 
ervation are not less illustrious than the days 
of our birth,” with what unfeigned joy and 
gratitude should not the inhabitants of a Chris- 
tian land hail the anniversary of the Nativity, 
the Birthday of the great Redeemer who came 
to 

Restore us and regain the blissful seat! 

When the foundations of the earth were laid 
the ‘‘morning stars sang together,” and when 
the Saviour Christ was born the host of heaven 
joined in ‘‘ angelic symphony.” Christmas isa 
day in which all have a share, in which all can 
rejoice. Yet the emotions which it excites are 
peculiar. Surrounded by nothing that is at- 
tractive in nature, when 

No mark of vegetable life is seen, 
Save the dark leaves of some rude evergreen, 
it comes in the ‘*Wintermonath”—a dreary 
month—of all the months the gloomiest of the 
year. There is, however, a joy within, in- 
spired by the thoughts and associations to 
which the season gives birth, that triumphs 
over external nature, and often brings a ray of 
gladness even to those whose hearts are weary. 
Yes, on this festival we would all join in saying 
with honest George Wither : 
Without the door let sorrow lie; 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury’t in Christmas pic, 
And evermore be merry. 

Reader, you have heard of the Magi,* those 
wise men of the East, who, nightly watching 

* See Atroxup’s Greek Testament and Trenou's Wise 


Men, We are indebted to them and Mrs. Jameson for 
most of our information in regard to the Magi. 
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down from heaven, 


| the courses of the stars through an atmosphere 
|so pure that the little moons of Jupiter are 


visible to the unassisted eye, gather imaginary 
knowledge from the heavens, and calculate the 
horoscopes of men. ‘Three of these sages— 
known in legendary lore as Gaspar, Melchior, 
and Balthazar—warned by the conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn, which occurred upon the 
20th of May, in the year of the world 4004,* 
and no doubt otherwise divinely instructed, left 
their distant homes to seek him who should be 
born King of the Jews, whose star they had 
seen in the East. They traveled toward the 
Holy City, and on their way, during the 27th 
of October, witnessed again the conjunction of 
the great planets. Reaching Jerusalem prob- 
ably some time in November, they asked: 
‘* Where is he that is born King of the Jews ?” 
It is worthy of note that the Magi did not in- 
quire after the King of Zsrae/—the theocratic 
name which our Saviour was afterward chal- 
lenged to prove his right to by coming down 
from the cross—but after the King of the Jews, 
thereby showing that they were Gentiles and 
ignorant of Israel. 

Herod the Great, who then reigned over 
Judea, being a usurper, was naturally alarmed 
at the question of the Magi: ‘‘ Where is he 
who is born King of the Jews?” He immedi- 
ately investigated the matter, and, in order that 
he might the more readily effect the destruc- 
tion of the child, pretended to take a deep in- 
terest in the approaching monarch, and even 
expressed a desire to join in worshiping him. 
The Magi having ascertained that Bethlehem 
—‘*The House of Bread”—was the City of 
David where Christ, the ‘‘ Bread which cometh 
” should be born, resumed 
their journey. On the 12th of November a 
third conjunction of the two great planets*oc- 
curred, and as no conjunction in the science of 
astrology is of deeper import, they were con- 
firmed in their previous convictions of the dig- 
nity and honor which must attach to the child 
whose house of life was thus singularly distin- 
guished. They had seen his star in the East, 
and like Pharaoh’s dream, a vision of it had 
been doubled to them by the way. 

On the 25th of Decembert the Saviour, 
‘* which is Christ the Lord,” was born into the 
world. His mother while at Bethlehem was 
enrolled, and the record of her enrollment, as 
preserved in the Roman archives—‘‘ Mary of 
whom Christ was born”—has fortunately been 
handed down to us by Tertullian. 

The exact time of the arrival of the Magi at 
Bethlehem is unknown. In all probability it 





* This is the vulgar date. The true date, according to 
the latest chronological investigation, was a.m. 3098, 

t+ After an exhaustive investigation Dr. Jarvis has 
proven that the Nativity took place on the 25:h of De- 


cember, A.M. 3098, 
of the old carol: 
God rest you, merry gentlemen ! 
Let nothing you dismay ; 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas-day. 


We may say, therefore, in the words 
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took place shortly after the 25th of December. 
As soon as they reached the abode of Joseph 
and Mary they announced the object of their 
journey; and adoring the ‘‘heaven-born child” 
after the manner of the East, they presented 
their threefold offerings: go/d, in homage to 
His Majesty as King; myrrh, as an anointing 
of Him who was appointed to die ;_ frankincense, 
We are indebted 
to tradition for this interpretation of the gifts 
of the Wise Men; it may be fanciful, but it is 
not the less beautiful, and certainly contains 
some truth. Their office performed and their 
duty discharged, the Magi returned to their 
distant homes, and thus escaped the snare 
which Herod had laid. 

Who these Magi were is a question which 
has always excited a great deal of interest. 
‘*The most probable opinion is,” says Doctor 
Jarvis, ** that they were Persian priests, of the 
religion of Zoroaster, who combined with their 
worship the knowledge of medical botany and 
astronomy. Why they were chosen, among 
all the Gentiles, to have the first knowledge of 
the new-born Messiah, and how they came to 
connect his birth with that extraordinary ap- 
pearance in the heavens, are questions which 
‘an not be fully solved. The prophecy of Ba- 
laam (Numbers, xxiv. 17), ‘‘ There shall come 
a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise 
out of Israel,” may have been widely known in 
It 
bears an obvious relation to the prophecy, as- 
cribed to Zoroaster by the Persians, concern- 
ing Oshanderbegha, or the Man OF THE WORLD, 
who should be born of a virgin; should cause 
the law of his Father to be received; and should 
confirm it by his miracles and the eloquence 
of his preaching. Another, but a Christian 
historian of the East, the celebrated Abulpha- 
ragi, relates that Zoroaster taught the Persians 
concerning the manifestation of Christ, and or- 
dered them to bring gifts to him in token of 
their reverence and submission. He declared 
that in the latter days a pure virgin would con- 
ceive, and that as soon as the child was born a 
star would appear above the splendor of day. 
** You, my sons, will perceive its rising before all 
other nations. When, therefore, you shall see 


as an odor of sweet savor. 


the East, and from age to age perpetuated. 


the star, go whithersoever it shall direct you. 


Adore that child, offering him your gifts. He 
is the Word which created the heavens.” 
Whatever may be thought of these prophe- 
cies, which possibly come down to us through 
a distorting medium, it is certain, from the 
representations of Suetonius, and Tacitus, and 


the Fourth Eclogue of , Virgil, that a very | 


surprising and general expectation prevailed 
among the heathen of a great benefactor of 
he human race who was 
manifest. 

Tradition informs us that the Magi passed 
the residue of their lives in India, where they 
were baptized, at an advanced age, by St. 
Thomas, the apostle of the far East. The same 


authority likewise tells us that their bones were | 


then to be made | 
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removed to Milan by the Empress Helena, 
whence they were transferred by Barbarossa 
to Cologne, and enshrined in gold. In Ger- 
many they were long honored and distinguish- 
ed as ‘*The Three Kings of Cologne;” and 
during the Dark Ages pilgrimages were con- 
stantly made to their tombs, which were held 
in equal estimation with those of the saints. 

We have alluded to the threefold conjunc- 
tion of the planets Jupiter and Saturn which 
synchronized with the then approaching birth 
of Christ, and the journey of the Wise Men 
from the East. The latter had * 
in the East.” The coincidence is singular, es- 
pecially as the Magi were both astrologists and 
and have 
cognizant of whatever portents appeared in the 
heavens, and certainly would have been influ- 
enced by them. We do not mean, however, 
to affirm that a supernatural star did not ex- 
hibit itself at that time. Our Lord’s birth was 
miraculous, and may well have been attended 
We simply state the 
facts as curious and interesting. 

Immediately in connection with the birth 
of Christ occurred another sign too wonderful 
to be forgotten—the manifestation to the shep- 
herds of the ‘‘ heavenly host” heralding the ad- 
vent of the Saviour. As St. Matthew, alone 
of the Evangelists, has recorded the visit of 
the Magi, so St. Luke is the only one who 
gives an account of that extraordinary scene 
‘*by night” on the hills of Judea. The story 
is too familiar to need repetition. Milton has 
included it in his sublime ‘‘Ode on the Na 
tivity’—the stately preluding of the Paradise. 

In the early days of the Church the Nativity 
was not observed as a regular festival. <Ac- 
cording to Origen the great yearly festivals 
celebrated at that time were the Passover or 
Easter, and Pentecost or Whitsuntide. ‘‘ The 
fundamental notion of the whole Christian life, 
which,” says Neander, ‘referred every thing 
to the suffering, the resurrection, and the glori- 
fication of Christ,” may, in some degree, fur- 
nish an explanation of this. We can not think, 
however, that the primitive Christians, who 
were so prompt to commemorate the week- 
ly recurrence of the day on which the Lord 

arose by a festival, which, analogously observed, 
entirely supplanted the Sabbath, were indif- 
ferent to the Birthday of the Lord. Indeed 
Neander admits that we do ‘find one trace of 
Christmas as a festival. Its history is inti- 
mately connected with the history of a kindred 
festival; the festival of the Manifestation of 
Jesus in his character of Messiah, his consecra- 
tion to the office of Messiah by the baptism of 
John, and the beginning of his public ministry, 
as the Messiah, which was afterward called the 
| Feast of the Epiphany. We find in later times 
that these festivals extended themselves in op- 
posite directions—that of Christmas spreading 
| from the west to east, and that of the Epiphany 
from east to west.” 
Mrs. Howitt informs us that the first church- 


seen his star 


astronomers, must therefore been 


by miraculous signs. 
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man who makes any mention of Christmas is 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, who refers to | 
it in a paschal letter written about a.p. 170. 
A regular observance, however, of the day did 
not obtain among Christians until the fourth 
century. Yet the early Church could not have 
been, and, as we have shown, was not, regard- 
less of a day so intimately connected with its 
life. Among the eastern Christians it first 
received the appellation of the Epiphany, or 
** Manifestation of Light ;” the true Light hav- 
ing on that day been born into the world. Aft- 
erward the latter name was transferred to 
Twelfth-Night. 

As sovn as Christmas was fully recognized 
in the Church as one of its leading festivals 
the celebration of it rapidly spread. The in- 
fluence of the Church and its own natural claims 
secured for it the affections of all of every de- 
gree. It became the ‘gentle and joyeuse 
day.” In the north of Europe reminiscences 
of old ceremonies are still found, and even 
make part of the customs of the present day; 
while the Yule-tide legends have lost none of 
their attractions. Doubtless the Christmas- 
trees of Germany, now grown too familiar to 
need description, have been handed down 
through many generations. 

The Anglo-Saxons began the year with Christ- 
mas, or ‘‘ Yule,” as they called it, and ushered 
in the day by burning on Christmas-eve, or 
**Mother Night,” the Yule-log and candles. 
The log was selected with much care, and a 
procession having been formed, it was drawn 
from its place, generally in some wood, and 
placed in the capacious chimney, where it was 
duly burned. At the same time candles, oft- 
en of great size, were lighted. The whole 
ceremony was supposed to typify the ‘* Mani- 
festation of Light.” There is a primitive char- 
acter, however, about it which clearly indi- 
cates that it is the relic of some Druid rite. 
Herrick thus refers to the custom in his ‘‘ Hes- 
perides :” 

Come bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boys, 

The Christmas log t@ the firing; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free 

And drink to your heart's desiring. 
With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is teending.* 


The advent of Christmas was joyfully hailed 
by the Waites—bands of persons who paraded 
the streets at midnight, playing upon instru- 
ments of music and chanting hymns and car- 
ols. ‘The practice of singing canticles or 
carols in the vulgar tongue on Christmas-eve, 
and thence called noe/s in France, had its ori- 
gin,” Dr. Burney tells us, ‘‘about the time 
that the common people ceased to understand 
Latin. The word ‘noel’ is derived from nata- 

* Teend, obsolete, “to light” or “to burn.” 
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lis, and signified originally a cry of joy at Christ 
mas.” There was of course a great variety of 
these carols, and some of them were singular 
enough. 

In the churches the Angelic Chorus and the 
Gloria in Excelsis were doubtless always chant- 
ed. One of the hymns of the Waites, Mr. 
Howitt says, the modern ‘‘ Methodists have 
adopted for their early morning service :” 

Christians awake! salute the happy morn, 
Whereon the Saviour of the world was born. 

A variety of modes of celebrating Christmas 
may be traced in different parts of England. 
Some customs, however, seem to have been 
nearly universal, especially the one of orna- 
menting the churches and houses with ever- 
greens and bright berries. Ivy, holly, and 
iaurel were generally employed to adorn the 
churches, while the mistletoe, having been 
esteemed sacred by the Druids, was confined, 
except at York, to the houses. The game in 
which the mistletoe formed a particular feature 
was among the most amusing and exciting of 
the Christmas festivities, and is still in vogue in 
the rural parts of England. We copy the fol- 
lowing lines from Hone : 


THE MISTLETOE. 
Stout emblem of returning peace, 
The heart's full gush, and love's release ; 
Spirits in human fondness flow, 
And greet the pearly Mistletoe, 
Many a maiden’s cheek is red 
By lips and laughter thither led; 
And fiutt’ring bosoms come and go 
Under the Druid Mistletoe. 
Dear is the memory of a theft 
When love and youth and joy are left ; 
The passion’s blush, the ruses glow, 
Accept the Cupid Mistletoe. 
Oh! happy, tricksome time of mirth, 
Giv'n to the stars of sky and earth! 
May all the best of feeling know, 
The custom of the Mistletoe! 
Spread out the laurel and the bay, 
For chimney-piece and window gay: 
Scour the brass gear—a shining row, 
And Holly place with Mistletoe. 
Married and single, proud and free, 
Yield to the season, trim with glee, 
Time will not stay—he cheats us, so— 
A kiss ?—"tis gone !—the Mistletoe, 


We must not forget to mention the furmenty 
—made of spiced milk and barley—the Yule- 
gifts, the Yule-cakes, the wassailing, and the 
mumming, which formed part of the Christmas 
gambols, and added so much to the general 
merriment. Some of these ancient customs 
may still be seen in different parts of England. 

“In Yorkshire, StAffordshire, Cornwall, and 
Devon,” says Mr. Howitt, ‘‘the old spirit of 
Christmas seems to be kept up more earnestly 
than in most other counties. In Cornwall they 
still exhibit the old dance of St. George and 
the Dragon. A young friend of ours happen- 
ing to be at Calden-Low, in the Staffordshire 
hills, at Christmas, in came the band of be- 


| dizened actors, and performed the whole an- 








cient drama, personating St. George, the King 
of Egypt, the fair Sabra (the King’s daughter), 
the Doctor, and other characters, with great 
energy and in rude verse. In Devon they still 
bless the orchards of Christmas-eve, according 
to the old verses : 

Wassail the trees, that they may beare 

You many a plum, and many a peare: 

For more or less fruits they will bring 

As you do give them wassailing. 
In some places they walk in procession to the 
principal orchards in the parish. In each or- 
chard one tree is selected as the representative 
of the rest, and is saluted with a certain form 
of words. ‘They then sprinkle the tree with 
cider, or dash a bowl of cider against it. In 
other places only the farmer and his servants 
assemble on the occasion, and after immersing 
cakes in cider hang them on the apple-trees. 
They then sprinkle the trees with cider, pro- 


nounce their incantation, and then go home to | 


feast.” 

George Wither, who lived in the seventeenth 
century, very pleasantly describes the manner 
in which Christmas was observed in his time. 
We give a part of the poem: 


CHRISTMAS. 

So now is come our joyful’st feast, 

Let every man be jolly; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 

And let us all be merry. 


Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with baked-meat choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie; 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury'’t in Christmas pie, 
And evermore be merry. 


Now every lad is wondrous trim, 
And no man minds his labor ; 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bagpipe and a tabor. 
Young men and maids, and girls and boys 
Give life to one another's joys; 
And you anon shall by their noise 
Perceive that they are merry 


Now poor men to the justices 

With capons make their errants ; 
And if they hap to fail of these, 

They plague them with their warrants: 
But now they feed them with good cheer, 
And what they want they take in beer; 
For Christmas comes but once a year, 

And then they shall be merry. 


The client now his suit forbears, 

The prisoner's heart is eased, 
The debtor drinks away his cares, 

And for the time is pleased. 
Though others’ purses be more fat, 
Why should we pine or grieve at that? 
Hang sorrow! care will kill a cat, 

And therefore let's be merry 


Then wherefore, in these merry days, 
Should we, I pray, be duller? 
No, let us sing some roundelays, 
To make our mirth the fuller: 


And, while we thus inspired sing, 

Let all the streets with echoes ring 

Woods and hills and every thing 

Bear witness we are merry. 

Sir Walter Scott has also in ‘‘ Marmion” 
given a fine picture of Christmas. The passage 
is too familiar to most readers to be reproduced 
here. It begins: 


And well our Christian sires of old 

Loved, when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With ali its hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honor to the holy night: 

On Christmas-eve the bells were rung: 
On Christmas-eve the mass was sun 
That only night of all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen: 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then cpened wide the baron's hall 

To vassals, tenante, serf, and all. 


And 


closes : 

England was merry England then 

Old Christmas brought his sports 

"Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ak 
*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

A poor man's heart through half the year. 


We have already alluded to the chanting of 
the ‘*‘ Waites” on Christmas-eve. The carol- 
ing, however, was not confined to the eve or 
morn of Christmas, but sometimes lasted for a 
number of days. In connection with this cus- 
tom Mr. Howitt recalls to the minds of his 
readers the quaint old carol, which was sung 
by bands of little children at Christmas, and 
| which brings fairly before us the paintings of 
the old masters, where Joseph is always repre- 
sented as so old a man, and Mary sits in the 
‘*oxen’s stall” with her crown on her head. 

Joseph was an old man, and an old man was he, 

And he married Mary, the Queen of Galilee. 

It goes on to describe how they went into the 
garden, and Queen Mary asked Joseph to 
gather her some cherries, on which he turned 
very crabbed, made Mary weep, and then all 
the cherry-trees made their obeisance, 

And bowed down to Mary's knee— 

| And she gathered cherries by one, two, and three. 


| . *_* Oo . 
These are in the spirit of the legend which re- 
lates that Jesus, when a boy, was playing with 

| other boys, when they made sparrows of clay, 


and he made @ sparrow too; but his sparrow 
became instantly alive and flew away. 
| Simple were the times when such rude 
rhymes as these were framed, to be sung before 
the doors and by the blazing Yule-logs of gentle 
}and simple. They are not calculated to stand 
the test of these days—the schoolmaster will 
| root them all out; but it is to be hoped that he 
| will leave untouched the cordial spirit of piety 
and affection so fitted to make happy this deso- 
late period of the year. 
The pens of Irving and of Dickens have 
made our readers familiar with the English 
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Christmas in all its features. They have il- 
lustrated it from the holly and the mistletoe to 
the brown October and the hearty cheer. What 
have they left unsaid, or what have they touched 
which they have not adorned? To add to their 
descriptions would be 

with taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 


So fascinating are their accounts of the holiday | 


life of old England that no one can read them 
without ©eling that a corresponding chord has 
been touched in his own breast, and wishing 
that he might share in such glorious scenes of 
jollity and happiness. It is a feeling to be in- 
dulged— 
Mirth is the medicine of life, 
It cures its ills, it calms its strife, 
It softly smooths the brow of care 
And writes a thousand graces there. 
It is a feeling to be cherished; it springs from 
the genial nature of man, and tells of a com- 
mon humanity—a humanity which, though it 
has been defiled by the ‘‘ trail of the serpent,” 
has yet been redeemed by a common Saviour. 
Hark! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King, 
Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. 

The American Christmas is a modification 
of the English. Puritanism long resisted its 
observance, but a better influence has at last 
triumphed. ‘‘The festival is very generally 
remembered now in this country,” writes Miss 
Cooper, ‘‘ though more as a social than a re- 
ligious holiday, by all those who are opposed to 
such observances on principle. In large towns 
it is almost universally kept. In the villages, 
however, but few shops are closed, and only 
one or two of the half-dozen places of worship 
are opened for service. Still every body rec- 
ollects that it is Christmas; presents are made 
in families; the children go from house to 
house wishing Merry Christmas; and probably 
few who call themselves Christians allow the 
day to pass without giving a thought to the 
sacred event it commemorates as they wish 
their friends a Merry Christmas.” 

There is only one sport in which the people 
engage on Christmas which can be called pe- 
culiarly American. We refer to turkey-shoot- 
ing; but as that is pursued upon other days it 
can hardly be regarded as a Christmas sport. 
We need not describe it. As an amusement 


it is cruel and unworthy of Christian men. | 


Would that they who indulge in it could read 
the ‘‘ Hart Leap Well,” that they might learn 

Never to blend their pleasure or their pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 

On Christmas-day at least the thought of the 
poet should find an echo in every heart. 

‘*Our ancestry,”’ Gouverneur Morris writes, 
‘*may be traced to four nations—the Dutch, 
the British, the French, and the Germans. 
We are, if I may be allowed to say so, born 
cosmopolite.” Hence, as might be expected, 
we have inherited various customs. This is 
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| quite apparent on Christmas. Thus the de- 
| scendants of the Mynheers pay due honor to 
St. Nicholas or Santa Claus; the English adorn 
their houses with evergreens; the French at- 
tend mass and chant noe/s ; the Germans deck 
| their Christmas-trees as of old in Vaterland; 
and all are right merry, for it is ‘Merry 
| Christmas to all.” 
We will not enlarge upon any of the modes 
| in which Christmas is kept in our own country, 
| for they are too well known to need comment. 
| The influence of the Church has made the day 
| familiar; and the sweet sound of the choral 
song annually announces the return of the Na- 
| tivity to gladden the hearts and charm the ears 
| of thousands. 
| ** Merry Christmas!” exclaims Miss Cooper, 
‘**Merry Christmas, indeed! Every beautiful 
festival we hold in religious reverence is con- 
nected with this greater festival ; they all, laden 
| with graces and blessings, follow in the train 
of this holy day. Ay, it is the rising of the 
Sun of Righteousness on Christmas morn, 
which has ever softened the Jewish Sabbath, 
and given us, with every successive week, the 
milder, purer light of the Lord’s Day. What 
better joy have we, indeed, from the first to 
the last hour of every passing year of life, 
| which does not flow from the event we this day 
bear in fervent, thankful remembrance? Every 
mercy of the past dates from the advent we joy- 
fully celebrate to-day. Every hope for the 
future looks to the same great mystery. Every 
prayer offered to Heaven becomes an accepta- 
ble prayer only through faith in the same ineffa- 
| ble Name. Every exalted anticipation of final 
| release from sin and sorrow, of attainment to 
the unspeakable joys of purity and wisdom, 
obedience, and peace, is utterly groundless, 
save as it is connected with the Nativity, 
hymned this day by the Christian Church 
Catholic.” 
| Apart from the feelings which the sacred re- 
lations of the festival awaken, and the religious 
duties which it involves, Christmas is a day pe- 
| culiarly connected with the associations, the 
| pleasures, and the obligations of social and do- 
mestic life. It is a day when every plant of 
bitterness, which sin may have sown and self- 
ishness may have fostered, should be carefully 
rooted out, that there may be ‘‘ peace on earth 
| and good will among men.” It is a day when 
the ‘‘ peace-makers” may realize that they are 
‘*blessed” indeed. It is a day that should be 
enlivened by the free and hearty interchange 
of the best feelings of family and friends. It 
| is a time to enlarge the heart by a gentle sym- 
| pathy with the sorrowful, and to extend the 
hand of gratulation to those whom God hath 
gladdened—‘*‘to weep with them that weep, 
| and to rejoice with them that rejoice.” It is a 
| time, too, to remember the poor. 
| Christmas comes to all, but it comes not to 
all alike. The contrast between reality and 
| what it should be often renders the day one of 
sadness rather than of mirth. It is true that 


’ 


| 





all have an interest in the common joy—that 
all who will can “‘joy in the God cf their sal- 
yation ;” yet Christmas seems to call for some- 
thing more—something which will satisfy the 
human want which makes itself imperatively 
felt on a day in which all the world appears to 
exclaim— 
“ Bear witness we are merry!" 

Alas! some have no homes to be merry in; 
some have no relatives to greet them; some 
have neither homes nor friends ; and many are 
chilled by the cold hand of poverty. But a 
warm heart, a gentle look, a kind word, and 
hand will do much to alleviate, to 
cheer even those whose lot has fallen in the 
Christmas is a day, therefore, to de- 
velop sympathy; a day, by its genial charac- 
ter, to draw out man’s better nature, and to 
give warmth and coloring to life. Yes, though 
the wind be cold, the white mantle of winter 
enshroud the earth, and the gray sky look sad, 
a right good day is Christmas, merry Christ- 
mas! ‘*Oh speak good of the Lord” for “this 
joyous period of the year!” 

Any notice of Christmas would be quite im- 
perfect without some account of the manner in 
which the Church celebrates the Birthday of 
her Lord. The following beautiful descrip- 
tion is by Bishop Coxe. It would be vain to 
attempt to add to it: 

‘*It is a good custom to divide the solemni- 
ties of this glorious feast, when it can be done 
conveniently, so as to have Morning Prayer at 
sunrise; the Holy Communion, with sermon, 
at ten or eleven o’clock; and the Evening 
Prayer at sunset. In treating of the solemni- 
ties of the day we shall suppose such to be their 
arrangement. 

‘‘How beautifully breaks the morning sun 
on the snowy landscape, enlivening the cold 
air and dispelling the darkness! so shines forth 
the Sun of Righteousness upon the winter of 
man’s ruined estate, and gives light to his eyes 
and gladness to his heart. Well may Chris- 
tians salute each other with congratulations, 
and by acts of kindness and tenderness to the 
poor proclaim the universal brotherhood of 
mankind in Jesus Christ. 

‘*The proper psalms for the morning illus- 
trate the spirit of the feast in strains of rapture 
and adoration, indited by the Spirit, and de- 
scriptive of the only begotten Son of the Fa- 
ther. His Gospel ‘goes forth into all lands,’ 
and ‘there is nothing hid from the heat there- 
of.’ To Him, in the 45th Psalm, the Father 
addresses the salutation: *‘ Thou art fairer than 
the children of men Gird thee with thy 
sword upon thy thigh, O thou most mighty! 

Good luck have thou with thine honor...... 
Thy seat, O God, endureth forever.’ In this 
connection, too, the Church is introduced as the 
bride of Christ, coming before Him in her glo- 
rious attire, and worshiping him as her Lord 
God. St. Cyprian regards this Psalm not less 
as a special prophecy of the Incarnation, but 
refers it primarily to the eternal generation of 
Vou. XXXII.—No. 188.—M 
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the Son, reading the first verse of it, ‘My hear? 
hath generated a blessed Word,’ and consider- 
ing it the language of the Father to the Son 
rather than that of the Psalmist to the Messiah. 

‘**The first lesson is very short, but perhsps 
it is the sublimest passage in the Prophets: 
‘The people that walked in darkness have scen a 
great light.’ What follows, say the critics, should 
be read as an interrogation, as if it were, ‘//ast 
thou multiplied the nation, and not increased th 
joy?’ To which the prophet responds, in view 
of the union of all nations in exulting over a 
Redeemer’s birth : ‘They joy before thee accord- 
ing to the joy in harvest, and as men rejoice wher 
they divide the spoil We then makes a bold 
lyrical transition to another view of the first 
Advent, as ‘a battle of the warrior’ with the 
powers of darkness: and its terrible results to 
the Jewish nation are presignified by the warn- 
ing, ‘This shall be with burning and fuel of fire.’ 
The conflagration of the Temple under Titus 
was the terrible consequence of Jewish unbe- 
lief in their promised Messiah; and while ex- 
ulting in the prophecy of Gentile converts the 
inspired lyrist makes this apostrophe to the 
sad reverse of Gentile joy exhibited among his 
own people. Then follows that magnificent 
burst of adoration and faith: 
child is born; unto us a Son is given; and th 
government shall be upon his shoulder; and His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, the 
Mighty God, the Eve rlasting Father, the Prine 


‘For unto us a 


| . 
of Peace.’ 


**Tt is impossible that any thing should | 
added to this to heighten its effect, exce] 
after the Te Deum, the Lesson from the Gos 
pel which narrates the fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy in strains scarcely less elevated. » How 
simple, yet how sublime, the narrative of the 
Virgin’s arrival at Bethlehem; of the pastoral 
scenes in the neighboring fields; of the great 
light that shined upon them, and of the message 
of the Angel! Who can look upon a Christian 
congregation gathered together, here in distant 
America, on Christmas-day, without feeling the 
fidelity of the promise, ‘J bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people.’ 

‘*But the service still culminates; for the 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel take up the wor- 
ship at this point, and carry it on to the ele- 


| vated stage of devotion, where the Holy Eu- 


charist becomes our only sufficient expression 
of gratitude and praise. The 110th Psalm is 
a majestic introit: ‘The dew of thy birth is of 
the womb of the morning.’ From beginning to 
end it is full of ‘Messiah the Prince,’ and of 
the blessings of his Covenant; and hence it is 
one of the appointed Psalms for Evening Pray- 
er. The Collect not only celebrates our Sav- 
iour’s birth ‘of a pure virgin,’ but, recognizing 
the exceeding great ‘love bestowed on us,’ that 
we also should be ‘called the sons of God,’ it 
supplicates for that daily renewal of grace, by 
which our sonship may be preserved, and we 
may be made eternally ‘heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ.’ 
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‘*The Epistle is not only appropriate for its 
majestic proclamation of the Advent of the Son 
of God, fulfilling the Law and the Prophets, 
but also for the sequel to this proclamation, 
which defines His glory and divinity. Christ 
is not an angel, but by inheritance far better: 
He is ‘the Son of the Father’—and where was 
this title given to any angel? or when did God 
say of any created being, ‘Let all the angels 
of God worship him?’ Of the angels God saith 
certain things, defining their character and of- 
fice ; but the Son of God He addresses as God, 
the copartner of His own throne and sceptre. 
Yes, continues the Apostle, to the same Jesus 
is addressed the language which defines Him as 
alike the Creator and the Judge of the world: 
‘ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foun- 
dations of the earth, and the heavens are the work 
of thine hands!’ Again: ‘As a vesture Thou 
shalt fold them up, and they shall be changed ; but 
Thou art the same, and Thy years shall not fail.’ 
Such, then, is the littlke Babe whom we have 
seen ‘wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying 
in a manger.’ His name is Lord and God: 
the stars of heaven are the work of His fingers; 
and He shall dispose of them at the last. Now 
follows the Gospel, and the jubilant shout, 
‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord!’ may well precede 
it. ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.’ 
Thus the Evangelist declares his generation 
before the world was, His creative power, and 
His Godhead. How is it that the eternal God 
is born of awoman? The great mystery of the 
Incarnation is finally asserted in these divine 
words: * The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us; and we beheld His glory; the Glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father, full of Grace 
and Truth.’ Here the Nicene Creed is intro- 
duced (where Morning Prayer has been said at 
the early hour), and there is no moment in the 
worship of the entire year when its lofty strains 
of confession and worship come in with equal 
effect. ‘The Gospel, which immediately pre- 
cedes it, seems to prolong itself in this creed 
as in a sublime hymn, in which the Church re- 
sponsively salutes Christ as what the Gospel 
proclaims Him, and lays her tribute at His 
feet. 

“Tt is important to observe the Preface, 
which introduces the Trisagion, in the Holy 
Sacrifice, as of like significance with the creed, 
and as blending all angels with the Church 
Catholic in the ascription of this festal homage 
to the blessed Trinity, in view of the great hu- 
mility of God the Son. From the Holy Feast 
that follows who can turn away without shar- 
ing the emotions of the shepherds of Bethle- 
hem, ‘who returned praising and blessing God 
for the things they had seen and heard ?’ 

** At the Evening Prayer which closes this 
blessed day the Psalms are again admirably se- 
lected. In the 89th, the covenant of God with 
David, and with the greater son of David, is 
the burden of the Psalmist’s ‘song of mercy 
and of judgment.’ Of the 110th, what has 
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been said of the Introit may suffice; only let 
it be noted that in the last verse Christ is ex- 
hibited in His power and His resurrection as 
a mighty. victor, who lifts up his head, indeed, 
at the end of the fight, but not without stoop- 
ing, in the heat of the battle, ‘to drink of the 
brook in the way’—or, in other words, to feel 
the suffering and to share the nourishment of 
the poorest of human beings. In the 13% 
Psalm, ‘ Ephratah,’ it must be remembered, is 
Bethlehem; and ‘the Anointed’ is the Messi- 
ah, or Christ. Viewing Him as the Son of 
David, born in Bethlehem, the city of David, 
it will be seen that the whole Psalm is appro- 
priate to the day, and speaks of the blessings 
promised to the Church in the oath which was 
confirmed to the Royal Prophet—‘ of the fruit 
of thy body shall I set upon thy seat.’ 

‘* The feast of Christmas,” adds Bishop Coxe, 
‘*reigns over the whole time till Twelfth-Night, 
or the Epiphany. Let the day itself, then, be 
sacred to thé house of God, and to the joys of 
Home; and let such restrained festivity as is 
innocent in itself be reserved for other days of 
this holy tide.” 

Christmas, in the succession of the holidays, 
is followed immediately by St. Stephen’s Day 
on the 26th, St. John the Evangelist’s Day on 
the 27th, and the Innocents’ Day on the 28th 
of December. 

Ecclesiastical writers divide the holy com- 
pany of martyrs into three classes, viz., mar- 
tyrs in deed, but not in will—such were the 
Innocents; martyrs in will, but not in deed— 
such was St. John the Evangelist; martyrs in 
will and deed—such was St. Stephen. Thus 
is exemplified at this season the martyrdom of 
all that have been slain for the Word of God, 
and whose souls John beheld under the altar 
in the prophetic vision of the Fifth Seal. <A 
strange incident for the holidays! But joy 
and sorrow are nearly connected, and it may 
serve to moderate an excess of the former. 
‘‘Let outragious ioyousnes be chaunged to 
holsoe sadnes,” says Udal, 

The name of Stephen; whose memory is cel- 
ebrated on the 26th, stands first upon the list 
of the seven persons whom the Apostles ordain- 
ed deacons to aid them in the labors of the 
Church. He is described as a ‘‘man full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost ;” and he soon gave 
evidence of it. Besides the works that he did, 
his speech before the council, as a specimen of 
terse and rapid generalization, is unrivaled, 
and for fervor and eloquence has only been 
equaled by the finest efforts of St. Paul him- 
self. It can hardly be doubted that the trans- 
lation of it given by St. Luke was verified by 
the ‘‘ young man” who heard it delivered, and 
was ‘‘consenting to his death.” All that we 
know of Stephen is contained in the sixth and 
seventh chapters of the Acts, and need not be 
enlarged upon. 

St. Stephen’s Day, in old times in England, 
was called Boxing Day—not for pugilistic rea- 
sons, but because on that day it was the cus- 
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tom for persons in the humbler walks of life to | 
go the rounds with a box and solicit pecuniary 
gifts from patrons and employers. Humphrey 
intimates that the boxes were ‘‘ earthen,” and 
adapted to take in money, but not to let it out 
until they were ‘‘ broken like a potter’s vessel 
into many shares.”” From this custom sprang 
the phrase ‘ Christmas-box,’”’ which is now 
generally applied to presents of a somewhat 
similar character made upon Christmas-day. 
On St. Stephen’s Day it was the fashion, 
many years ago, to exhibit a ‘‘ merry disport,” 
or pageant, which perhaps had something to do 
with the Reformation, in the hall of the Inner 
Temple. Mr. Hone describes it in his ‘‘ Year 
Book.” Reveling appears to have formed an 
important part of the scene, if we may judge 
from one of the stanzas chanted by the ‘*an- 
cientest of masters :” 
Bring hither the bowle, 
The brimming brown bowle, 
And quaff the rich juice right merrilie ; 
Let the wine-cup go round 
Till the solid ground 
Shall quake at the noise of our revelrie. 
Let wassail and wine 
Their pleasures combine, 
While we quaff the rich juice right merrilie; 
Let us drink till we die, 
When the saints we relie 
Will mingle their songs with our revelrie. 


This savors of the ‘‘ Abbot of Unreason.” 
We will not detain our readers with further 
descriptions of the mumming and masking 
which took place in old times on St. Stephen’s 
Day—they were but continuations of the Christ- 
mas gambols—but will pass on. 

St. John the Evangelist’s Day, the 27th, apart 
from the Apostle himself and the service of the 
festival, offers but little that is interesting. In- | 
deed we find only one custom peculiar to it, 
and that is well described in some verses which 
Mr. Hone says Barnaby Googe has translated | 
from the *‘ Popish Kingdome,” a Latin poem, | 
written in 1553, by Naogeorgus. Doubtless 
the said Naogeorgus was a man of parts; but ! 
as to where he lived, or who he was, we are 
quite as much in the dark as we doubt not our 
readers are. All that we can say, too, of Bar- 
iaby is that he was a poet of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We give his lines, however: 

Nexte John, the sonne of Zebedee, 
hath his appointed day, 

Who once by cruell tyraunt’s will 
constrayned was, they say, 

Strong poyson up to drinke, therefore 
the papistes due beleeve 

That whoso pute their trust in him 
ho poyson them can greeve, 


| once.” 


| of moment. 





The wine beside that halowed is 
in worship of his name, 

The priestes doe give the people 
that bring money for the same. 

And after, with the selfe same wine, 
are little manchets made 

Agaynst the boystrous winter stormes, 
and sundry such like trade. 

The men upon this solemne day 
do take this holy wine 

To make them strong, so do the maydes 
to make them faire and fine. 


| Cockneys 
| mas-day. 
| cept those from whom it derived part of its 
| name. 


Innocents’ Day, or Childermas, the 28th.—We 
have related Herod's design upon the life of the 
young Child, and the frustration of his first at- 
tempt to destroy Him. Exasperated at being 
mocked, as he supposed, by the Magi, he im- 
mediately directed a general massacre of the 
children at Bethlehem to be made; thus hop- 
ing to effect his object. The flight, however, of 
Joseph and Mary with the infant Jesus into 
Egypt completely foiled him a second time, and 
secured the Child forever from all attempts of a 
similar nature. Objections to the narrative of 
Matthew have been raised by skeptics. ‘‘ They 
may be answered best,” says Alford, ‘‘by re- 
membering the monstrous character of this ty- 
rant. Herod had marked his way to his throne, 
and his reign itself, with blood; had murdered 


| his wife (the beautiful Mariamne) and three 
| sons, the last just about this time; and was 
| likely enough, in his blind fury, to have made 


no inquiries, but given the savage order at 
Of the extent of the massacre we are 
not informed; but, as Alford remarks, ‘‘it is 


| not probable that a great number of children 


perished in so small a place as Bethlehem and 


| its neighborhood.” 


It was once the habit In the Roman Church 
to say masses on Innocents’ Day for the souls 


| of the victims who perished in Herod’s massa- 


cre. Hence the day received the appellation 
of Childermas. We are indebted to Mr. Hone 
for the following : 

**Tt was formerly a custom to whip up the 
children on Innocents’-day morning, in order 


| ‘that the memorial of Herod's murder of the 


Innocents might stick the closer, and so, in a 
moderate proportion, to act over the crueltie 
again in kinde.’ The day was deemed itself of 
especial ill omen; and hence the superstitious 
never married on Childermas-day. Neither 
upon this day was it ‘lucky’ to put on new 


| clothes, or pare the nails, or begin any thing 


In the play of ‘Sir John Oldcas- 
tle’ the prevalence of this belief is instanced by 
an objection urged to an expedition proposed 


| on a Friday: ‘Friday, quoth’a, a dismal day.’ 


This vulgar superstition reached the throne; 
the coronation of King Edward IV. (according 
to Jenn) was put off till the Monday, because 
the preceding Sunday was Childermas - day. 
Lastly, a mother in the ‘Spectator’ is made to 
say at that time: ‘No, child, if it please God 
you shall not go into join-hand on Childermas- 
day.’” 

Something, nevertheless, may be said in fa- 
vor of the day. The lawyers selected it as a 
period for relaxation, and the ‘‘ King of the 
” received especial honor on Childer- 

In fact it was a holiday to all ex- 


St. Thomas a Becket’s Day, the 29th.—Becket 
is only recognized as a saint and martyr by the 
Church of Rome. The Roman Pontiffs have 


| devoted the 29th not only to him but to some 
| other saints, of whom it is unnecessary to speak. 
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We believe that they canonized so many that | 
they could not furnish each one with a day to | 
himself. 

St. Sabinus’s Day, the 30th.—This day, like | 
the former, belongs to several saints, of whom | 
St. Sabinus is the principal. None, however, 
is of any importance. We can not find that 
either of the days last mentioned was marked 
by any particular usages, or had any thing par- 
ticular connected with it. We merely mention 
thém because they have a place in the Calendar. 

New- Year's Eve, the 31st.—We would pre- | 
mise that the phrase ‘‘ eve” or ‘‘ even,” though 
an abbreviation of the word evening, in its 
present acceptation applies to the whole day 
which precedes a festival. Formerly, Chris- | 
tians were in the habit of keeping ‘‘ vigils” on 
the evenings prior to certain festivals, and by | 
extraordinary devotions preparing for the bet- | 
ter celebration of the feast on the following 
day. The words ‘‘eve” and ‘‘vigil” thus grew 
to be almost synonymous. New-Year’s Eve, 
however, is not a vigil; for none of the festi- 
vals which occur between Christmas and Can- 
dlemas, the Feast of the Purification, Febru- 
ary 2d, is preceded by a vigil ; the period being 
regarded as one of jo¥ and not proper for fast- 
ing. The same is true of the days which inter- 
vene between Easter and Whitsuntide. The 
eves of Christmas and of Easter were always 
esteemed the most important vigils of the year, 
and were observed with the greatest strictness 
by the devotional. The Christmas and Easter 


seasons were likewise considered periods for | 


especial rejoicing, and were honored seceed- | 
ingly. } 

New-Year’s Eve— 

Yes, the year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared! 
Death with frosty hand and cold 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely—sorely ! 

Yes, the year is hastening toa close; soon it 
will be united to those which preceded it, and 
save by the influence it must exercise upon | 
time to come, it will be known no more. No 
more! How touching isthe expression! It is 
peculiar to our own language. To what sad 
thoughts it gives rise; what melancholy feel- 
ings it awakens! No more! Yes, the year; 
has grown old. Time pursues its stealthy, 
steady, unfaltering progress; soon, too, we will 
grow old like the year. Jamieson suggests 
the name, says Mrs. Howitt, ‘‘to be derived | 
from the carols sung on this day.” The last 
stanza of one of those chanted on Christmas 
would seem to be appropriate to Singing E’en. | 
It forms part of the collection presented to Mrs. 
Howitt by Mrs. Fletcher : 

God bless the master of this house 
And mistress also ; 

And all the little children 
That round the table go 

With their pockets full of money, 
And their cellars full of beer; 

And God send you a Happy New Year. 


| shall we speak ? 


| quite a different uspect. 
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pincer 
Again : 
God bless the master of this house, 
Mistress and children dear; 
Joyful may their Christmas be, 
And happy their New Year. 


**'To this day also belongs,” adds Mrs. How- 
itt, ‘*the Hogmanay, or Hogmena, which has been 


| supposed, and not without some appearance ot 


reason, to be a corruption of a Druid rite, while 


the word itself would seem to have come to us 


from Normandy. Gue, or Guy, is the Celtic 
name for ‘oak ;’ and Keysler tells us that on 
the 31st of December the boys and youths go 
about the towns and villages begging for gifts, 
while, by way of wishing a happy New Year, they 
say ‘ Au Guy L’An Neuf—To the Mistletoe, the 
New-Year’s come;’ by which word they desig- 
nate not only the season but the gift received. 
‘*Tn Scotland the custom prevailed until very 
lately, if indeed it has ever ceased entirely to 
exist, of distributing sweet cakes and a partic- 
ular kind of sugared bread for several days be- 
fore and after the new year; and on the last 
night of the old year, especially called Hog 
menai, the social meetings made a point of re- 
maining together till the clock struck twelve, 
when they all rose up, kissed each other, and 
wished a Happy New Year around. Children 
and others went about for several nights from 
house to house in guisarts, or guisards, that is 
to say, in masquerade disguises, singing at the 
same time: 
‘Rise up, good wife, and be no swier 

To deale your bread as long’s you're here; 

The time will come when you'll be dead, 

And neither want nor meal nor bread.’ 


What can be said of a year? Of what one 
Each year differs from every 
other; and to every person each year presents 
The thoughts natu- 
rally dwell most upon that which is passing 
away. Let those to whom it has been illu- 
mined by the favoring smiles of a kind Heaven 
rejoice and.be thankful ; and let those to whom 


| it has been sad and weary take heart of grace, 
| and be strong in hope for the future. 


Edwin Lee’s ‘*‘Christmas and New Year” 
concludes thus - 


The clock strikes twelve, and the Old Year dies. Boys 
raise his body on a bier, and maidens sing the follow- 
ing Dirge: 

Bring the last December rose, 
Frosted o’er with wintry snows; 
Let the fading petals fall 

O’er the Year's funereal pall. 


From the wood some oak leaves bring 
That were green in early spring; 
Scatter them about the bier 

Of the now departing Year. 


Let the bells upon their wheels, 
While our fond ideas veer, 

Ring the solemn midnight peals, 
Ling'ring for the dying Year. 
Hark! the peal has ceased to roll; 
Silence reigns; but now a toll 
Breaks upon the startled ear— 
Gone forever is the Year! 





AN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIR. 


IN EIGHT SECTIONS. 


§ 1.CHOLOOKE. 
R. FITZ PATRICK, a friend of mine in 
\ the south of Ireland, had invited me, then 
in London, to spend the month of July with 
him; and much as I dislike exposing a favorite 
horse to the risks of sea-travel, I took Cholooké 
with me. 

I have always had a jealousy of grooms. To 
abandon a valuable animal to their influence 
and care is a kindred fault to that, even oftener 
seen, of substituting the nurse for the mother. 
Looked at merely as property, no kind of it 
thrives better than the horse for the constant 
use of the master’s eye. Regarded in the light 
of a friend—as I considered Cholooké—the horse 
is not only happier for the attention of his mas- 
er, but confers a happiness on him by his grati- 
tude shown in affectionate manners and re- 
doubled service, which no indolent horseman 
need ever expect to experience. I have never 
felt easy unless I visited my horse at least once 
aday. This has been particularly thease since 
Cholooké saved my life for the sixth time, al- 
though when I took steamer from Liverpool he 
had only obliged me to that extent five times; 
yet I could not persuade myself to leave him in 
the London stables. I had indeed gone so far 
as to send my luggage to the train for Liver- 
pool before I made up my mind to take him 
across the Channel. I had half an hour for lunch 
and lounging—picked up ‘‘ Charley O'Malley” 
to amuse me between stout and sandwich—got 
struck with a fit of horse-enthusiasm—thought 
how proud I should be of Cholooké in Lever’s 
country—saw a groom in the street whipping 
some other man’s favorite horse unmercifully— 
and jumping into a cab reached the station in 
time to detain the train. When I did set out 
Cholooké was with me. And with me, not 
much the worse for wear, he landed in Ireland. 

That change of mind was for me the iuckiest 
turn of fortune’s wheel. How Cholooké saved 
my life for the sixth time, together with his 
own, his master’s, and, what is still more, his 
country’s reputation, it is my intention herein 
to relate. 

Cholooké is a strange name for a horse—I 
don’t deny it. He was named after the loftiest 
waterfall in the known world—the greatest of 
the Great Yo-Semite falls, in California. There 
was a manifest propriety in thus naming him, 
since his earliest christenings were in the spray 
flung by that fierce priest of Nature, old Cho- 
looké, who was baptizer, font, and sponsor all 
in one. Then, too, the namesakes resembled 
each other in temperament. My horse had his 
spurts and plunges like Cholooké. Neither of 
them would satisfy people who like mill-dams. 

I never liked them. If any enterprising spec- 
ulator in the picturesque should go about New 
York contracting to introduce a waterfall, on 
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| reasonable terms, 

he should not put one in mine. 
| have a waterfall that could go into a back-yard. 
| For the same reason I would not, at any figure, 
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into every body’s back-yard, 
I would not 


buy that animated spring-board known popular- 
ly as ‘“*the kind family horse.” Niagara would 
please me no better were its roar warranted not 
to disturb the most delicate invalid. I would not 
comb Ben Lomond; nor would I twice look at 
a horse who had not enough spirit in him to 
behave as savagely as Cholooké did under the 
circumstances surrounding my first introduction 
to him. 

Our meeting occurred at a San Francisco 
sales-stable, where I had gone to buy horses for 
a party consisting of myself and several othe: 
gentlemen about setting out for a tour of ex- 
ploration in the Sierra. 

I had selected for the examination of my 
friends the animals which I thought particular- 
ly to the taste of each, when I found I had left 
but scanty choice for myself. I was looking 
discontentedly at an amiable, large-legged pie- 
bald, who, to believe his proprietor, had all the 
wisdom of Balaam’s ass, and, to believe his ears, 
might have possessed the same pedigree. I had 
just made up my mind to look elsewhere, when 
a bright blood-bay of sixteen hands «ushed up 
the front ramp, and nearly through the stable, 
out of the back-door again. 

**Oh! here’s one you haven't seen,’ 


said the 
proprietor, getting out of his way with all dis- 
patch. 

‘*Humph!” insubordinately growled the 
groom. ‘* Who wants that divil ?” 

I fixed my eyes on the subject of the conver- 
sation. He was frothing at the mouth like a 
case of demoniacal possession. He had torn 
the girth of a trotting-harness from his back, 
and every now and then snapped at the remain- 
der viciously as a wild-cat, meanwhile uttering 
sounds unlike any previous horse uttterance I 
ever heard, and, in my mind, comparable only 
to the panting way in which men abuse each 


’ 


| other in the breathless stage of a rough-and- 


tumble fight—a sort of 0-O-O! terminating in 
a gasp of concentrated spite. It was only to be 
wondered that he had not smashed the thills 
and skeleton of the buggy which some unrea- 
soning person had ventured to strap to his in- 
dignant sides. 

He was a born saddle-horse. That was as 
plain as day. He knew it as well as I did; 
and when he saw me looking at him he stopped 
biting at his harness, and regarded me from his 
blood-shot, bulged-out eyes for several seconds, 
with an expression like the query : 

** Stranger! can you understand why I re- 
bel?” 

I answered the question by walking up to 
him and patting his neck. The groom direful- 
ly muttered, ‘* Ye’d better lave that alone; 
but Cholooké did not seem to be of his opinion. 
He nipped at me once, but seeing that I did not 
start he paused, reflected, and then put his head 
around gently in play. I felt my way down his 
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cheeks and nose, talking to him in that low|and endurance. He had the spirit and the ob- 
petting voice to which a horse is as susceptible stinacy of both his sources. He liked me from 
as a woman. Before long he was permitting | the outset, but he was by no means disposed t 
me to examine his mouth and his feet, as if I | accept me as his master until I had proved my- 
had been the family farrier for generations up| self so. I felt all the fonder of him for that—a 
his pedigree. | fondness growing out of respect—and set about 
My examination resulted in the knowledge | presenting him the evidence necessary to com- 
that he was sound of wind and limb; in age | plete conviction. 
rising six; well put together; capable of being| During the ten days which were to elapse be- 
trained both to speed and to endurance; a good | fore my party started for the Sierra I daily took 
eater and of healthy habit, as indicated by a Cholooké out for drill. In a very short time [ 
skin the most beautiful I ever saw over horse- | found that he wanted nothing for wind and con- 
flesh—soft and pliant as a woman’s, with silky | dition but a wise daily increase of exercise, his 
hair of that lustrous bay shade which is irides- | well-known ferocity having given him little t 
ceut in the sun. As I afterward found, not | do but eat and drink during his stay at the sales- 
even a month’s ‘‘ picketing out” could make it | stable. He was presently able to make the dis- 
lie roughly. | tance between Point Lobas and the stables— 
The frank confession of both proprietor and | eight miles—in twenty-six minutes. For a 
groom finally informed me that, as a drawback | green horse I thought this satisfactory, espe- 
to the above excellences, Cholooké (then called | cially as he only broke twice in the entire dis- 
‘*Scarem-much,” as a stable-yard corruption | tance. 
of the name Scaramouche, under which a terri- | Regarding his spiritual state there still re- 
fied lady-owner had sold him) was an animal | mained much ground for concern. On consult- 
of most uncertain and unfortunate temper, and | ing my diary of that period I find— 
gifted with all the vices under the sun. Isaw,| 1. Cholooké bucked.—The thing itself is dread- 
moreover, for myself that he was perceptibly | ful enough without permitting ideal minds to‘ 
ewe-necked; but experience had taught me that, | make it worse than it is by pondering upon the 
however much of a defect this trait may be in | mystery of the still more fearful word. I hast- 
point of looks, it is any thing else but that as | en, then, to define *‘ bucking” as a violent per- 
regards speed and endurance. In fact, it would | pendicular leaping to the height of several fect, 
be hard to quote from the calendars of the turf | the animal landing perfectly stiff-legged, with an 
any first-class animals which curbed to a degree | effect jarring to the nerves of the most rugged 
entitling him to a position among fashionable | constitution, and producing in the most her- 
parade horses. All pasturing animals are apt | metically sealed countenance what refined doc- 
to acquire the ewe-neck, and few peculiarities | tors nowadays call ‘‘ nasal hemorrhagia.” 
sooner become permanent. For this vice one good prescription is to let 
As to Cholookeé’s moral defects I reasoned in | the horse ‘‘ buck himself out.” To accomplish 
this wise: ‘‘ Here is a misunderstood intellect. | this with ease to the rider every frontiersman’s 
I can not suppose that all the fury I have wit- | spur has a little iron bell dangling from the 
nessed could be aroused by the mere heat and | rowel. This, which in peaceful times jingles 
worry of a light trotting-harness. There is | for cheerfulness, in times of tempest (7.e., “ buck- 
some common-sense in a horse. He has ad-/| ing’’) is, by an adroit movement of the foot, 
equate motives if one can but find them. He | thrown between the rays of the iron star. This 
is enraged because he is entirely mismanaged. | brings the spur to a dead-lock. One of its 
And he has the very shape for a saddle!” points is thrust on each side of the horse into 
Here—as the physical strayed into the moral | the hair-cloth meshes of the cincle (Californian 
field—I asked the proprietor if he had ever tried | for girth), and by this firm clastic foothold, with 
him under saddle. The groom grinned, and | his feet entirely out of the stirrups, the horse- 
answered for his superior that the last time a} man raises himself just snfficiently to avoid the 
gentleman tried that the beast threw him and | shock as his animal strikes the ground. By 
broke his arm. | this process a patient man can tire out the worst 
I asked if the sufferer had been using a Mex- | horse that ever bucked. 
ican bit. The man said, “Yes,” and I replied} In my diary I find here: 
that I had supposed so. The conference ended | «yfeu—4 good method to show the antagonist that 
in my saddling him myself, bridling him with | you can s‘and it as long as he can.—When your horse 
a plain snaffle, and riding away upon him, aft- has tired of bucking, you quietly let yourself down on his 
er the payment of seventy dollars in gold of the — ut Sen a Wile wie ‘te -setever Mi beeath, 
P P " eel you tranquilly on his back, and realize that he has 
realm. But for his reputation I certainly could accomplished nothing but his own unnecessary exhaus- 
not have bought him under $600. tion, and that perhaps this new man may be his master 
My acquisition, like most of those desperate after all. If, then, you proceed to breathe him for a mile 


> : cali > i i » harm. 
characters wh . . _ | or two; a little over the usual pace, it will do him n« rm 

- “n Laer ok aadertakes toon | Its effect will be to expend much of the extra nervous irri- 
ucate up to the orm standard, was no case | tation remaining from his fit of sulks, and will show him 
for sudden conversion, and gave me a tussle be- | at once that you have only waited for him to return to 


fore he consented to reform. He was full of | reason that you might resume your own predetermined 


blood—three-quarters Morgan, and the rest be- 
longing to a tribe of Mustangs famous for speed 


way.” 


But the grand constitutional remedy for Cho- 
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looké’s bucking (and how many sprigs and blos- 
soms of evil fall off when that is applied at the 
roots!) I found to be making him love me. If 
he did that, he would like to have me on his 
back, and, of his own accord, would stop buck- 
ing as a proceeding imperfectly calculated to 
keep me there. To my surprise (for it is usu- 
ally one ef the most obstinate of vices) this 
bucking ceased to trouble me sooner than any 
defect in his character. 

And that I might still see by what uncertain 
tenure I held his aristocratic favor he indulged 
in an eccentricity none the less painful, because, 
so far as I can learn, it was purely original with 
himself . 

2. This consists of a sudden blow delivered 
backward with the hardest part of the skull. It 
is not difficult to imagine that a horse’s brain- 
case coming without the slightest premonition, 
with the velocity of a prize-fighter’s fist against 
a rider’s thorax, is a dose which may unfit the 
strongest pair of lungs for their normal use for 
at least five minutes. 

Regarding this vice too murderous to dally 
with I undertook to cure it immediately. It 
was the only mean, treacherous fault which 
Cholooké had ; all the more reason, then, why I 
should at once give him my opinion of it. The 
third time that he exhibited it I had been an 
hour watching for him, and was ready. As his 
head came up my fist went down. They met 
just back of his ears along the crease. He 
reeled and staggered like a drunkard. A little 
child could have led him away. I looked to see 


him fall, and cleared my feet of the stirrups, 
but he presently recovered himself, went forward 
at a brisk rate sneezing, and never more at- 
tempted the trip-hammer trick on me. 

8. Cholooké bit.—I cured this vice by getting | 
his mouth healthy, partly by a wash, of which 
myrrh and alum were the chief ingredients, and, 


still more, by the use of a rational bit. I never 
approached him without holding out some little 
tid-bit that associated my gestures toward his 
mouth with pleasurable impressions; and final- 
ly he permitted examination of it with as much 
confidence as a baby shows in letting you feel 
its gums. Though his skin was so sensitive 
that he was constantly compelled to nip at in- 
sects, he never showed his teeth at a human 
acquaintance after the first six weeks of his 
service with me. 

4, An insane propensity to break into the 
premises of private citizens.—In the outskirts 
of San Francisco Cholooké was a terror to the 
inhabitants of shanties. He despised their hum- 
ble inclosures, and undertook on every favorable 
occasion to flank their rails or tear down their 
pickets. He was fond of old straw-hats, and 
did not scruple to take them from the heads of 
children belonging to suburban foreign parents. 
Within the city limits he behaved like Attila. 
Civilization had no boundaries for him. I have 
known him stop at a flight of freestone steps, 
and fill with dismay a refined family looking out 
of the parlor windows by a suddenly yet sternly 


conceived resolution to ascend to the porch and 
enter the front-door. If we were far enough in 
the country to encounter ranche or barn-yard 
gates I invariably had a fight with him before I 
could persuade him to pass them. He was as 
obstinate upon the right of visit as an English 
Admiralty Lord, and took as long to be con- 
vinced that his freak could not be indulged. 
Firmness beyond his own, exerted with steady 
gentleness, was the remedy which proved finall) 
successful; but at first I lived in constant un- 
certainty as to the exact line where society ceased 
to tolerate horse-training on the public highway ; 
where misfortune shaded into a legal offense ; 


| and where my tribulations with Cholooké might 


amount to a cause for the action ‘* Quare claz- 
sum fregit.” 

5. I will not further ‘* peach” upon him to 
the public than to mention that he sometimes 
balked, and on such occasions was a Gibraltar in 
horse-fiesh. More properly I should call him 
a Tarpeian Rock, because many an unhappy 
wretch had been thrown from his precipitous 
front when the notion of stopping short in a 
three-minute dash suddenly occurred to him. 
I sickened him of this terrific pleasantry by 
bringing his nose around close against my left 
knee, and keeping him in that position with my 
hand held low, while I spurred him upon the 
right flank so mercilessly that if I had worn any 
thing but the blunt Mexican apparatus the blood 
would have streamed from my rowels. After 
turning him like a peg-top as long as I could 
stand it I again gave him his head. For the 
first minute that receptacle of mischief was not 
of much use to him. While he was still thor- 
oughly bewildered, and feeling wildly with his 
feet to keep himself from falling, I launched him 
forward at the top of his speed, halting him only 
when he was out of breath. This is not the 
way to deal with most balky horses. In harness 
a horse usually balks because his load is too 
heavy, or because inconsistent orders and gen- 
eral ignorant management have perplexed him. 
But Cholooké had no such excuses. iis balk- 
ing with me was the purest perversity, though 
mismansgement had doubtless originated the 
vice with him. 

I shall have been followed thus far by horse- 
men. If any other readers have accompanied 
them I will make the rest of the way as interest- 
ing, in other technical respects, as I know how. 

After I had reformed Cholooké I found, just 
as I had expected, that I had a horse in every 
respect superior to the six-hundred-dollar ani- 
mal who had never needed reformation, or whose 
character had been formed by some other hand 
than his rider and previous to his purchase. 
No dog ever possessed more attachment to his 
master, or a higher degree of intelligence. Cho- 
looké was fast; I trotted him in three minutes 
without the spur. He was versatile; breaking 
into the gallop at word of command; falling 
into the pace by a mere touch on the shoulder; 
leaping any obstruction over which one could 
take a first-class English hunter; dancing in 
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excellent time to music, or even to drum-tap. 
Fe was so obedient that he would fight rather 
than leave the place to which I had assigned 
him without ‘‘rein-strap” or hitch of any kind; 
and his endurance was proportional to his other 
virtues. As the crowning excellence of all he 


had ‘‘ nous”—was the animal for an emergency, 
and not only knew how to shift for himself, but 
on occasion for his rider also. 

Having abundance of time I sent on my lug- 
gage by the common conveyance, and, on the 
back of Cholooké, pursued my own journey 
from the coast to my friend’s estate. 


§ 2.—THREE NATIONALITIES. 

It was seven o'clock of an early July evening 
when I trotted up the fine old avenue of elms 
and European lindens leading from the porter’s 
lodge to Nestledown—Mr. Fitz Patrick’s hospi- 
table country house. During the afternoon I 
had been compelled to turn in to a road-side 
‘* shebeen” by one of those almost daily summer 
showers which preserve to this beautiful island 
its Emerald reputation, and now every refreshed 
leaf of boughs above or blade of grass beneath 
was tipped with its pendent orb of crystal turn- 
ing to ruby, amethyst, sapphire, and carbuncle 
in the slant flame of the setting sun. The 
house, as I saw the moment I passed the lodge, 
ocenpied a commanding position on the edge 
of what we in America should call ‘‘a bluff.” 
This natural formation was artificially terraced 
down each flank toward the north and south, 
but left in its original shape on the eastern 
slope where the house fronted. This slope was 
luxuriantly sodded to its foot, where it met 
the lawn proper. Through this lawn wound 
the avenue, graveled hard as a pavement, and 
reaching the base of the southern terraces, 
ascended in a roundabout but picturesque series 
of lines to a broad and lofty carriage arch in 
front of the porch, built of creamy tufa, sup- 
ported by corbeled pillars, and bearing the Fitz 
Patrick arms carved on the keystones. 

I was met by my host with a hearty Irish 
welcome, half-way between the lodge and the 
terraces. He was mounted on a brisk little Gal- 
loway, and accompanied me directly to his sta- 
bles, where I saw Cholooké put up for the night. 
This attended to he led me to the house by a 
shrubby foot-path, showed me my room and 
asked me to excuse further ceremony till the 
bell rang for dinner, as his family had just come 
in from a day at the Assize races, and were 
dressing, as I much needed to do myself. My 
baggage having reached Nestledown before me, 
I was able to acquit myself of a very satisfactory 
toilet; and being a young man at that time, 
put on my prettiest white tie as well as my most 
winning manners. Upon whom my impression 
was to be made I had no idea; Mr. Fitz Patrick's 
eldest child being a son then at Trinity College ; 
his wife dead a number of years previously ; 
and the pet daughter of whom I had often heard 
him speak, invariably mentioned as ‘‘ my little 
girl” or ‘‘ the baby.” 





To my surprise I discovered on descending to 
the great west parlor a charming young lady ot 
eighteen, with dreamy brown eyes and riant 
mouth; golden hair (most beautiful of all con- 
trasts for dark eyes); a figure developed by 
horsewomanship and other outdoor exercise into 
the very perfection of womanhood; a delicate 
little hand that looked like rose-leaves, and 
when she gave it to me with innocent confi- 
dence in indorsement of her father’s welcome, 
felt like rose-leaves too. Her voice was an in- 
strument of many keys—all of them so sweet 
that I could not decide which I liked best. Just 
as I made up my mind in favor of the liquid 
undertone which took me home to American 
sunsets and the vesper gurgle of our wood-robin, 
Daisy laughed a silvery little laugh like a June 
waterfall, and again I was undecided. 

I might have considered the question with 
more equanimity had I not discovered, even be- 
fore we went in to dinner, that another person 
was interested in its solution equally with my- 
self. 

That person was an insufferaLle Englishman ! 

Algernon Maurice Sidney Trevannion was 
captain of a company in Her Majesty’s Guards. 
He was introduced to me by that name and title ; 
Z was presented to him as plain Mr. Von Haar- 
lem, the American traveler, hunter, and horse- 
man. Mr, Fitz Patrick, though the farthest in 
the world removed from snobbery, could not 
help the feeling common to every man under 
British rule that I needed a little pedigree to 
put me right before the Captain, and that as a 
mere private citizen I should have but little 
picking on my bones for a dainty young arisio- 
crat, none of whose London acquaintances had 
less names, blood, or titles than himself. Ac- 
cordingly, in introducing me he added, by way 
of appendix, that I belonged to a very old New 
York family. 

The Captain cast upon me one of those supe- 
rior smiles which make their recipient forever 
the enemy of the donor. As Mr. Fitz Patrick 
and I turned away from the bow-window in 
which Miss Fitz Patrick, und the Captain were 
standing I heard that melluw English voice say 
to the beautiful Daisy : 

‘* Aw really! Quite a delightful paradox ! 
Then they do have o/d families in New York? 
How long does it take to make them? Pray 
when was New York founded? George Third— 
somewhere about that time, if I recollect. I 
say! how joily it must be for an ancient histo- 
rian in that country—so close to his facts, you 
know.” 

Mr. Fitz Patrick and I were crossing the parlor 
to a table strewn in elegant carelessness with bog- 
oak ornaments of every description, carved by a 
tenant of his, in whose genius (like most Irish 
landlords at this day, unless their veins are 
tainted with absenteeism) he took a just pride. 
I knew that the veriest snob in the United King- 
dom would scarcely have ventured on such pleas- 
antry as the Captain’s with a gentleman to whom 
he had just been introduced. I therefore ex- 
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cused his language on the ground that he did 
not mean to have it reach my ears. Throwing 
a quick glance over my shoulder I perceived 
that Miss Fitz Patrick did not even smile at the 
wit of Mr. Trevannion. Woe to him if she had 
smiled! Since she had not, I put him down in 
my mind for a conditional amnesty. 

‘J felt still more like forgiving him when the 
footman announced dinner, and in virtue of my 
being the latest guest I was assigned the pleas- 
urable service of handing Miss Fitz Patrick in 
to the table. We formed a partie carrée at the 
first homelike dinner I had enjoyed since I left 
my own bachelor ménage in New York. The 
father and daughter sat vis-a-vis. . The Captain 
sat on the father’s right, I on the daughter’s. 
The superior smile was in point-blank range 
with my soup, which it.cooled, and my salmon, 
which it made watery; it dried the juice out of 
my slice of sirloin and flattened my Champagne. 


‘*Father hoped to see yon here last evening, | 


Mr. Von Haarlem,” said Miss Fitz Patrick. 
‘* And I should have been here then if I had 
not come from the harbor on horseback.” 


, . . . | 
‘*You have missed something which I should 


have been much pleased to have you see—the 
county races”—said Mr, Fitz Patrick. 
thing he would have liked to see; eh, Trevan- 
nion ?” 

‘* Aw—yes—that is aw—I suppose—I should 
say aw—quite a novelty to an American gentle- 
man—when he got acquainted with it, you know 
—we do those things so differently to our friends 
on the other side.” (Superior smile again.) 

‘Yes; I believe as a general thing we do make 
a little better time than youdo. ButIcanseea 
great improvement in you since we sent over 
Rarey and Ten Broeck.” 

*‘’Pon me honor! I say, Mr. Fitz Patrick, 
Mr. Von Haarlem seems to regard us as a mis- 
sionary field !” 

** Yes, so I observe. 


He looks at you with one 
Tattersall’s eye and another from Exeter Hall.” 


“Aw! You, did you say? Why not us?” 

‘** Because I’m an Irishman, I suppose, and 
being open to any valuable knowledge that pre- 
sents itself, don’t need evangelization quite as 
muchas youacrosstheChannel. Besides,” added 
my host with a twinkle in his eye, “‘ was there 
ever an Irishman who didn’t know every thing 
about horses already? Stop the veriest bog- 
trotter any where on our tight little island, and 
a hundred to one he'll tell you that he was 


brought up with them ‘from the time I was the | 


height of a bee’s knee.’ 
rience, Von Haarlem ?” 

** Yes, among Irishmen in America. 
is one reason why I feel it a disappointment not 
to have been here at the races. I should like 
to see the horsemanship on which they pride 
themselves so much.” 

“Ever attended the Darby, Mr. Von Haar- 
lem?” asked the Captain, in a charitable tone, 


Isn’t that your expe- 


as if he pitied the mortification he was com- | 


pelled to cause an American by referring to that 
subject. 


*¢ Some- | 


That | 
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‘*T was present at the last races, Sir.” 

“ Aw.? 

The Boston yes, the German so, and the aw 
of Young England, mean unspeakable things. 
The Captain's “aw” meant my entire extinction. 
The mere mention of the ‘* Darby” was my final 
rebuke, and I saw beneath the exterior puppy- 
ism of the Englishman the true generosity of 
the man. He would not crow over me; the 
“Darby” had been recalled to my mind, my 
American pretensions were floored, and he would 
not strike them after they were down. But he 
evidently expected me to say something. When 
he saw me silent he cast a puzzled glance at me 
and continued : 

“Very well, Sir; what, aw, was your im- 
pression, aw ?” 

‘**T saw many beautiful animals, some which 
under the training of my countryman, Hiram 
Woodruff, might be made an honor to any Amer- 
ican race-course.” 

‘Bless my soul!” exclaimed the Captain, 
looking piteously to Mr. Fitz Patrick. “ Why, 
| this is prodigious !” 

My host laughed, and Miss Fitz Patrick smiled 
in spite of herself. 

‘* Tn fairness I should have told you,” said the 
former, addressing Captain Trevannion, ‘‘ that 
my friend here is no mere theorist in horse mat- 
ters, but a most obstinate and experienced oppo- 
nent. By-the-way, Von Haarlem, that horse of 
yours has a splendid head. I never saw cleaner 

lines nor a more spirited eye. Where did you 
gethim? There's evident blood in him, though 
| for the life of me I couldn't tell where it comes 
from.” 
**Tll tell you, then. His father was a full 
Morgan, his mother half Morgan and half Mus- 
| tang. In the English sense neither of these 
races is ‘blood.’ The Mustang is a reclaimed 
animal, belonging for the last hundred and fifty 
years to the wild herds of the American plains. 
His remote ancestors were two stallions and four 
mares turned loose on the Pampas by early Span- 
|ish adventurers. Whence were descended the 
half-dozen animals which colonized the New 
| World of course nobody can say, though they 
probably had some Arab or rather Moresco stock 
in them.” 

‘*Isn’t that blood?” asked Miss Daisy. ‘‘ My 
| pet horse is an Arabian, and if any horse was 
ever blooded he is.” 

She looked so beautiful in her enthusiasm that 
if her pet had been a Suffolk punch I believe I 
should have. risked my reputation by saying 
‘** Yes,” even before the man of the superior 
smile. 

** Yes, it was blood once ; but the twelve or fif- 
teen generations of savagery which have elapsed 
since the first stock were turned loose on the 
plains have obliterated nearly all the external 
characteristics of whatever Arab blood the Mus- 
| tangs possess. Their great speed and power of 

endurance may perhaps be relied on to prove 
the pedigree; they also resemble the Arabian 
| in size, being considerably smaller than the En- 
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glish thorough-bred. So much for the Mustang | 


half of my pet’s mother. The rest of her and 
the whole of Cholooké’s sire—the Morgan blood, 
though not as far from its European source as 
the Mustang, is still sufficiently remote to have 
allowed time for acclimation and other modify- 


ing influences to produce an entirely distinct | 


variety. The original Morgan horse was born 
in 1798, in Springfield, Massachusetts, and at 
the age of two years was taken to Vermont, 
where indeed most people supposed him to have 


originated, multitudes of excellent horses there | 


claiming descent from him.” 
*‘ Where is Vermont?” asked Miss Daisy. 


} 
“‘Tt’s the capital of the State of Charleston,” 


said Captain Trevannion. ‘‘IfI remember right- 
ly it’s not very far from New Orleans.” 

“His nearest relations with European stock 
are derived through his paternal grandfather, 
imported ‘Traveler.’ Among his foreign an- 
cestors are included English Eclipse, Childers, 
and the Godolphin Arabian.” 

“Aw!” said the Captain, ‘‘then it’s easy 
enough to see where his b/ood comes from.” 


“Excuse me, Captain Trevannion, but you | 


are not ignorant that the mother is of vital im- 


portance in the formation of race-characteristics. | 


The mother of the original Morgan was three 
generations off from the nearest British thor- 
ough-bred, and is described by her contempora- 
ries as unusually heavy-chested, with long shag- 
gy hair upon her legs, almost like a ‘ Shelty ;’ 
of medium size, and of a color approaching the 
sorrel, An animal less like the typical English 
thorough-bred in external respects can scarcely 
be imagined. There has been an unsuccessful 
attempt to derive her pedigree on both sides 
from the same Wild-air blood to which it is be- 
lieved she may trace her sire. At the best her 
origin is very uncertain; only less so than that 
of the greatest trotter which ever lived—Flora 
Temple. So you see that the famous ‘ Morgan’ 
was an equine Rodolph of Hapsburgh—the found- 
er of his own family. Though Flora is the most 
remarkable instance of a first-class (indeed the 
first-class) race-horse, she is not the only one.” 

** How cbout your Lady Suffolk?” asked Mr. 
Fitz Patrick. 

‘¢ She comes from a strain entirely unknown 
beyond her sire ‘Engineer.’ ‘Dutchman’ is 
even obscurer in his pedigree, and on our side 
of the water there are numerous celebrated ani- 
mals besides, who in their veins have not one 
well-authenticated drop of any fluid which Cap- 
tain Trevannion would call blood. In the mat- 


By this time the Captain had recovered from 
| the stupor of amazement into which he had been 
| plunged by my stolid refusal to be crushed out 
| by the “ Darby.” 

| Oh, Mr. Von Haarlem !” said he, returning 
to the charge. ‘‘I say! What, aw, did you 
see, aw, to dissatisfy you in the Darby ?” 

‘* Nothing, Captain Trevannion ; for, as your 
Dissenters say, English horsemen ‘live up to 
their light :’ and I believe that in process of time 
they will abandon their false conservatism and 
their bad school in riding heartily to adopt a 
better style.” 

Captain Trevannion had asked my objections 
to the English school of horsemanship very much 
as he would inquire the reason why I wished to 
change the British form of government, burn 
down St. Paul's, or substitute Methodism for the 
Established Church. ‘That any institution of 
the country in whose service he wore epaulets 
could be changed for the better struck him very 
| much as I should have been affected by a pro- 
posal to dig up Bunker Hill Monument and re- 
set it point downward. 

Feeling that the conversation was becoming 
| too argumentative for a dinner-table, we dropped 
the issue by mutual consent, the Captain and 
myself having promised each other to compare 
| horses at the stable on the following day. 


§3.—THE AFFAIR PROPOSED. 


A fine drizzle set in during the night and 
lasted for the next twenty-four hours, spoiling 
|all our calculations. Mr. Fitz Patrick was 
obliged to pass the day in his library, auditing 
the accounts of his model estate with Donohue 
the steward. The Captain and I were accord- 
| ingly turned over for entertainment to Miss Fitz 
| Patrick. The manner in which she acquitted 
herself of her burdensome trust greatly enhanced 
my admiration for her. If 1 was one-tenth as 
heavy a load as the Captain, Miss Fitz Patrick 
deserved a crown of martyrdom. I had often 
read with wonder passages in English novels de- 
scribing the ennui of a party of gentlemen weath- 
er-bound among the ladies at a country scat; 
| how they yawned and dawdled; how they wan- 

dered from the grate to the window, from the 
| sofa to the piano; now listlessly reading a new 
| story; now sketching a little; now cleaning their 
| guns; now picking the bones of the poor old 
Times down to its very advertisements. ‘Though 
the domestic novelists of Great Britain are al- 
|most unanimous in their testimony upon this 


| point, I used to leave a large margin for exag- 





ter of all pure trotting horses, I indorse, without | geration on the ground that almost all writers 
the least hesitation, Mr. Wheelan’s assertion, | feel authorized to set their own country in ridic- 
that he knows in the city of New York above a| ulous lights which they would exclaim against 
score of roadsters in common use, which could | as the most shameful injustice were the bur- 
successfully enter the lists against the fastest | lesque perpetrated by a foreigner. I could not 
trotters on the English turf. So, Mr. Fitz Pat- believe that the real life of any country could 
rick, your discovery that my horse had ‘ blood’ afford examples of such imbecile helplessness, 
in him is a great compliment to your intuition, | such absence of aim, such extinction of all re- 
since there is nothing in him which Captain | sources, among well-educated, and in some re- 
Trevannion would consider such, or which would | spects, eminently capable men, as the modern 
be so regarded at Tattersall’s. | English novel (among magazinists especially) 
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portrays in every description of a ‘‘ nasty day” | she sets him on her right hand at Guildhall 
| feasts, and the ‘‘ Vx” refers only to those turtle 
No novel could exaggerate Captain Trevan- | 


at a British country seat. 


nion. 
had read of the dodo without compromising 
himself by a belief in that bird, but who had at 


I felt, in beholding him, like a man who | 


length lighted on an unmistakable survivor of | 


the species in a trackless wild of some tropic 
island. 

Trevannion was one of those anomalous men 
who exist elsewhere as curiosities, but whom the 
philosopher must visit England to see in their 
full development and possessing a normal status 
among mankind—not wondered at because they 
areuniversal. Nobody is surprised at elephants 


in Africa; nobody would look twice at Captain | 


Trevannion in England. 

With us ignorance of every thing beyond the 
blissful scope of ome’s own clique stands the out- 
ward and visible sign of thorough meanness of 
nature; enormous self-complacency, without 
the slightest effort to hide it or the least suspi- 
cion that it is a perpetual challenge to ridicule, 
is, prima facie, inconsistent with one’s being an 
accomplished man of the world. But the aver- 
age high-born Englishman lives in a portable 
and impenetrable Grosvenor Square. 
ing is not cracked by the summit frosts of Mount 
Blane nor melted by the sun of the equator; 
the Grand Lama himself, without an introduc- 
tion, can not speak to him through its bars. 
He goes down in a diving-bell and wonders 
what “our fellows” would say if they were 
there. He would be ashamed if he could not 
be waked up at any hour of the night and give 
the name of any shire-town in England before 
he had opened his eyes; but he considers it 


which bleed for his honor. Englishmen need a 
great deal of study—but to the patient they be- 
come intelligible at last. Like vice, they are 
“Monsters of such hideous mien 
That to be hated need but to be seen; 
Yet when we grow familiar with their face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
All this seems episodical, but is not; for it has 
amounted to a generic description of the typical 
Englishman Trevannicn, and leaves me nothing 
to describe save his personnel. 
He was six feet high. His hair was a hand- 
some wavy blonde, parted in the middle. His 
mustache was yellower than his hair, his mili- 


| tary whiskers a modulatory tone between the 


two. His manners were those of a great, green, 


| conceited boy, ‘‘ brought up by hand” by the 


Its rail- | 


relentless Mrs. Joe Gargery, of British tradition. 
His life was one long chronic sin against the 
‘anons of natural good-breeding; but he would 


| sooner have been unjointed alive than to have 


offended against those artificial regulations which 
proved his blood, gave him his entrée at Al- 
mack’s, made him liked in his club, or secured 
his position in his regiment. He was twenty- 
four years old; I was twenty-eight, and on his 
social level—so I could be much patienter with 


| him than if I had held in any respect “the 


rather praiseworthy than otherwise to be igno- | 


rant of all remaining mundane geography. 
this respect none but the Chinaman can be his 
parallel ; and I am not sure but the Chinaman 
would by this time have abdicated in his favor, 
had he not drugged that pagan off the track of 
enlightenment by cramming opium down his 
throat at the point of the bayonet. Yet this 
Englishman, if you seek his best key, and touch 
it adroitly, is one of the most benevolent men 
in the world. He is a good, broad creature, 
tortured to death in a tight surtout inherited 
from Tudor dwarfs and Stuart starvelings. In 
warm sympathetic countries, where he takes off 
his body and sits in his soul, you can see where 
our own superior race of Anglo-Saxons got 
some of its best qualities. 

The Englishman is an exception to all laws 
of moral classification. He may be an exquisite 
without being effeminate ; a bully yet not a cow- 
ard; a braggart with foundation for his self- 
complacency. He is unjust, selfish, arrogant in 
private life, yet there are no hands I had rather 
fall into than his as a prisoner, if I have only 
shown pluck enough and done him the damage 
that makes him respect me. Trollop begins his 
‘* Bertrams” with the exclamation ‘‘ Va Victis /” 
It is awful not to succeed in England. But if 
one’s conquest has put England to her trumps 


In | 


junior hand.” 


His father had once owned the 
estate adjoining Nestledown; which fact ac- 
counted for his intimacy with the family, and 
his invitation to pass a summer’s furlough with 
them. He had the long upper lip and the short 
nose of his race which make so many English- 
men look like a gutta-percha head of Antinous 
pulled out lengthwise; his eyes were a hand- 
some blue, opened into a perpetual stare of as- 
tonishment the moment he got out of England. 
As we have seen, he said ‘“* Aw!” and thought 
things “‘ prodigious,” under circumstances whose 
tendency on our veriest American Hoosier would 
have been only to make him more cosmopolitan. 
A man whom one would gladly have had at his 
back in an Inkermann charge; but oh! what a 
dreadful comrade for any minor emergency like 
a rainy day at Nestledown! 

While he stood, backing the peat fire after 
the British fashion, glowering into suicidal va- 
cancy, and answering every attempt to amuse 
him in curt but not rudely intended monosylla- 
bles, I sat down before Miss Fitz Patrick and 
converted myself into a reel from which her deft 
fingers wound ounce after ounce of double zephyr 
into those gold and crimson fruits containing 
the gems of some resplendent future Afghan. 

I was already in love with my host’s daugh- 
ter. I did not know it at the time, though I 
could see that the Captain was desperately en- 
amored—so much easier is observation than in- 
troversion to a man not past his prime. The 
Captain was ‘‘a laggard in love,” though far 
enough from ‘‘a dastard in war.” The mo- 
ment I took the skein on my extended hands 
I could perceive that the Captain was groaning 
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inwardly above the fire rug, to think that 4e had | draw the Captain into a conversation o 


not snatched the halcyon opportunity and him- 
self become the reel. That arritre pensée was 
the final drop in a cup already brimming bitter- 
ly enough with Irish drizzle. 


{walrus among the Scandinavians. 


‘*I'm afraid that you gentlemen will have a | 


dull time,” said Miss Fitz Patrick, with a glance 
at the unpromising sky. 

“T assure you I’m enjoying myself very much,” 
I answered maliciously, looking straight at the 
fair speaker. 

The Captain smiled another of his superior 
smiles, and told Miss Fitz Patrick that he feared 
she was likely to have the worst of it. Saying 
this he looked directly at me. 

‘*Oh no!” said Daisy, ‘‘ I don’t dislike rainy 
weather; I think it makes me enjoy sunshine, 
and riding, and all the outdoor pleasures all the 
more when it’s over.” 

‘* T confess to the same feeling,” said I, ‘* when 
I'm imprisoned in pleasant company.” 

The Captain bit his lip, being in a state of 
mind where he found it easy to interpret my re- 
mark as meaning that he did not fall under that 
head. 

** Aw! you Yankees are celebrated for your 
adaptability. Now, as for me, d’ye see I'd much 
rather join Miss Fitz Patrick in a dash over the 
country on horseback than to hold all the yarn 
for her that was ever spun. 
to crochet or work fauteuil-cushions, or some- 
thing of that kind; then, d’ye know I'd sit down 
and play Sardanapalus myself. But I never 
could learn—fact is, my early education has been 
neglected.” 

“TI believe you, Captain,” I replied, ‘if the 
true education is as I regard it—the education 
that gives a man the largest number of re- 
sources. I don’t know what you'll think of 
‘us Yankees,’ as you call Americans, when I 
tell you that I can knit, sew, crochet, wash 
and iron—indeed have actually performed those 


feats when camping out in the wilderness a | 


hundred miles from the nearest feminine assist- 
ance.” 

‘*Aw! that may be explained by delicate 
health in early youth. We chaps have too 
much rough-and-tumble in our childhood to get 
time for those things; but Americans usually, 
I imagine, haven't the strength of constitution 
to stand our athletic sports—and I can conceive 
of a frail boy devoting himself to fancy work as 
a very laudable—aw, in fact, a very useful oc- 
cupation. The line between men and women 
is drawn much more sharply with us than it is 
with you.” 

‘*But I also know how to ride, box, fence, 
sail, row, swim, fish, and shoot.” 

There was a certain significance in the tone 
of this italicized assertion, thoroughly recipro- 
cated in the voice and smile of the Captain as 
he once more pronounced that protean mono- 
syllable ‘‘ Aw!” 

With the tact of a first-class woman Miss 
Fitz Patrick changed the subject to one of less 
dangerous ground. I seconded her efforts to 


I wish I'd learned | 


| his model statesman ; 


traveling in a wild country 
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n the 
subject of his -travels—he with several other 
gentlemen having made a yacht-excursion two 
years before to see the midnight sun and hunt 
But Duke 
Frederick would never have been foolish enough 
to say to Celia and Rosalind, ‘‘ Speak to him, 


| ladies; see if you can move him,” had Orlandc 
| been an Englishman. 


British sulks rest on a 
base broad as Magna Charta; ‘they sit on no 
precarious throne nor borrow leave to be.” The 
Captain was not to be coaxed back into good- 
nature by strategy. He hated America with all 
the stout rancor of a Tory; Lord Manners was 
Roebuck would have 
been but for his lack of pedigree. In me he 
saw not a man but an American; and even 


| that ex-officio courtesy which an Englishman 


of the upper classes must at@least exhibit to a 


|lady only moderated the form of his expres- 
| sions, not their animus, their tone, or the look 


which accompanied them. To see that demo- 
cratic Yankee holding skeins for the woman he 
loved, and to know that every thing he did or 
said only compromised him before her by reason 
of its evident motive, almost drove him to mad- 
ness, and he became more impolite than it is 
possible for any other than an Englishman to 
be, all through sheer desperation. 

The North-Cape excursion suggested to him 
the immense fun which had been made of his 
party when Ross Browne met them on one oc- 
casion at the Geysers. Our witty countryman, 
on his return to America, published an illus- 
trated article, including a picture of the party 
just on the verge of burlesque, and an account 
of their baggage, which embraced every luxury 
purchasable at Cross and Blackwells, together 
with all manner of patent garments or shooting 
and cooking apparatus. When Browne asked 
them why they hadn’t brought a bath-tub one 
of them replied with charming naiveté : 

‘Oh, moi deah fellaw! you know a man 
must put up with some privations when he’s 
!” To this article, 
as miserably fallacious, the Captain referred 
with great indignation, acknowledging the an- 
chovy paste but denying the gooseberry jam. 

By the time Miss Fitz Patrick’s last skein 
was wound she and I had turned the conversa- 
tion a dozen times; but the Captain invariably 
led it back to his anti-American grievance. We 
were unable to agree upon any question what- 
ever. Miss Fitz Patrick’s position was so evi- 
dently uncomfortable that at last, under pre- 
tense of paying a visit to Cholooké, I excused 
myself to the young lady and left the parlor. 
When I returned to my own room an hour aft- 
erward I found pinned against my door a note 
sealed with the Trevannion arms. Opening it 
I discovered it to read thus: 

Mr. Schuyler Von Haarlem: 
‘** Sir,—During this morning's interview you took occa- 


| sion to make several offensive remarks regarding both my 


country and myself, also to indicate by your manner a 
state of mind even more offensive than your words. I am 
a British officer; your invitation to the house of my friend 
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in the absence of other proof secures your position as a gen- 
tleman. Therefore I assume that you understand the sat- 
isfaction which this morning's scene compels me to de- 
mand of you. Permit me to hear from you at your ear- 
liest convenience, mentioning the name of the friend upon 
whose services you intend to rely—your weapons, and the 
time and place you prefer for our meeting. 
+] am yours respectfully, 
** ALGERNON M. 8. TREVANNION.” 


My first impulse was to accept the challenge. 
A few minutes’ reflection, however, showed me 
that the murder of one of Mr. Fitz Patrick’s 
suests would be an ill recompense for his own 
and his daughter’s warm-hearted hospitality ; 
and I knew that this was exactly what our af- 
fair would amount to if I chose, as I had the 
right, my own familiar and favorite weapon, the 
breech-loading Ballard rifle at 100 yards. ‘There 
was another obstacle in the way of my accepting 
Trevannion’s challenge, though I was only par- 
tially conscious of it at the time. Within the 
last twenty-four hours I had become ‘‘ dearer to 
myself,” because I hoped some day to be ‘‘ dear 
to some one else.” After fifteenfninutes’ sober 


reflection I resolved on my method of dealing 


with Trevannion, and, wrapping myself in my 
aqua-seutum, went in search of him to put it in 
instant operation. 

I found him at the stables smoking a stolid, 
fat regalia while he superintended the groom, 
who was currying his English thorough-bred. 
f invited him to walk with me, and, defying 
the drizzle, struck out across the fields to the 
back of the estate. 
tion. 

‘** T have read your note, Captain Trevannion, 
and am perfectly willing to accept your method 
of settling our affairs. ‘The weapon is the rifle 
—distance one hundred yards. As I am ac- 
quainted with nobody in this neighborhood but 
Mr. Fitz Patrick, and can not think of abusing 
his hospitality by selecting him as the second 
for one of his guests about to shoot another, I 
propose that we should adopt a method not un- 
usual in the Western States of my own country 
and dispense with seconds altogether.” 

** Aw, really, but that’s a most unprecedent- 
ed thing, you know. 


** Yes, on this side of the world. But I see 


no need of compromising any one else in our | 


dispute. At any rate my proposition is the 
only practicable one. If you are too attached 
to precedent to fight without seconds, I see no- 
thing but to leave the matter just as it stands. 
In that case you will remember that I was not 
the one who threw obstacles in the way of our 
meeting.” 

** Aw, well, dispense with the seconds then.” 

‘** Bear in mind that I will fight if you wish, 
while you listen to another plan which has oc- 
curred to me equally honorable to both of us. 
For the sake of our whole-souled host and his 
lovely daughter I frankly confess that I should 
prefer not to fight you. It would be a source 
of great vexation to both of them were two of 
their guests to fight a duel at Nestledown. If 
one of us were brought back to the house— 


I began the conversa- | 
| as truly as if we matched our shooting instead 


bloody, dead, and disagreeable, while the other 
were compelled to save his own life by fleeing 
from the police, the pleasure of the whole sum- 
mer-would be destroyed for both father and 
daughter.” 


**Aw! Well, if you are so delicate for their 


| sake I'll accept an apology, and consider the 
| matter concluded.” 


‘*Pardon me! not so fast, Captain Trevan- 
nion. I have not the remotest idea of apolo- 
gizing. I think that vour behavior has been 
very bad; that you have been the aggressor ; 
that you have permitted your insular prejudices 
to overcome your good-breeding. I believe that 
cool reflection will show you this, and that the 
moment you give your native generosity a 
chance you will be readier to give than to ask 
an apology. We are men, don’t let us act like 
a pair of sulky boys. 
this: Our unpleasant difference springs from 
the subject of horses and riding; as we have 
begun let us conclude; each of us has with 
him his favorite saddle-horse and his national 
accoutrements; both ourselves and our animals 
represent diametrically opposite schools ; each 
of us has the fullest confidence in his own; 
cordingly let us settle our quarrel by a race. 
Let us spend the rest of this week in training 
for the encounter. On the first fair day next 
week we will select any good piece of road in 
the neighborhood and invite Mr. and Miss Fitz 
Patrick to take the judge’s stand. The matter 
will thus be settled by the arbitrament of skill 


My second proposal is 


ac- 


of our riding against each other. Not only 
shall we settle our personal dispute in this way 
but the question at issue between. our horses 
and our schools of riding. This method will, 
moreover, possess the pre-eminent advantage of 
saving our generous friends here all the distress 
and mortification consequent on our ‘ going out’ 
in the usual sense.” 

We walked silently for a quarter of a mile— 
the Captain smoking his cigar in short rapid 
puffs, which revealed the high-pressure condi- 
tion of his mind. At length he broke out: 

** Egad! the idea’s not abad one. Agreed.” 

I handed the challenge back to him. He 
tore it into small bits, and we returned to the 
house. After taking off our damp wraps and 
walking-shoes we met in the parlor, and Miss 
Daisy sang us back to good-nature with Moore's 
sweet melodies and a voice that sweetly matched 
thein. 

§4.—HORSE TALK BY THE WAY. 


The sun next morning rose in a cloudless 
sky, and each of the four faces which met at 
breakfast reflected him in the shape of content- 
ment and good-nature. 

**Isn’t it splendid, papa?” said Miss Fitz 


Patrick. ‘I don’t know what we should have 
done if there were no more getting outdoors 
than we had yesterday.” 

The Captain locked ruefully at this speech. 
His conscience made him interpret it as a deli 
cate rebuke for the discomfort he had caused us 
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yesterday. I langhed and asked Miss Daisy if 
this were a naive way of telling us how stupid 
she found us indoors. 

“Qh no, indeed! If it had been stupid 
(which I didn’t think) I should have laid all 
the blame on myself, for I was responsible and 


you were my wards in—what do they call the | 


place where they punish the widow and the 
fatherless ?” 

‘** Chancery ?” 

‘‘ Yes, Chancery. You see, to-morrow is 
papa’s birthday. Hold up your head, dear, and 
tell the gentlemen how old you are.” 

** Twenty-two.’ 

‘*So you are, you little papa—not a day over 
—and you'll stay there till I catch up with you, 
won't you? As I was just about saying, I’m 
very indulgent to him, and always give him the 
nicest birthday party that can be constructed 
out of our wild Irish materials. I never let 


him have any thing to do with it himself, and | 


as 1 wanted one whole day to prepare the out- 
door part of it, I am delighted to see the weather 
so fine. Among other things we’re going to 
have a barbecue in a meadow a mile from here, 
all the tenantry will be invited to it, and both 
you gentlemen will have an opportunity to see 
regular Irish jigs danced by fifty couples at a 


time; and to hear the harp that once on Tara’s | 


walls the soul of music shed, with bagpipe ob- 
ligato. Brother will arrive here from Trinity 


to-night, and in the mean time I shall have to | 
leave you gentlemen in care of the eminent | 
beneficiary, as they say when they present serv- 


ices of plate.” 

‘* Why not let me—the Captain and me—at- | 
tend you as your faithful henchman?” 
Captain cast a grateful glance at me which 
seemed to say, ‘I sha’n’t forget your magna- 
nimity in including me!” Poor fellow! He 
would have solicited the privilege for himself 
two minutes later. His intellect always ignited 
with a damp fuse.) 

‘*Let you? To be sure! I should have 
asked you at first, only I thought it might be 
stupid for you to go ambling about the estate 
with a woman of business like me. If you 
would like to go, my Hadji will be at the porch 
by ten o'clock. Brien, send word to the stables 
to have these gentlemen’s horses saddled and 
brought up at the same time, and send Shaugh 
ahead of us on his pony to opert the gates be- 
tween here and Kelpie Hill. I’m going there 
first, gentlemen, to select the ox for to-morrow’s 
barbecue. Mr. Von Haarlem will almost fancy 
that he’s among the Mcxican vaqueros again 
when he sees our wild herd.” 

A thought struck me. ‘‘If you're willing, 
Miss Fitz Patrick, I'll almost make you fancy 
so yourself. I have a genuine lariat in my sad- 
dle-bags, and though it’s two years since I’ve 
used it for any other purpose than as a picket- 
rop, my right hand has not, I’m sure, so far 
lost its cunning, that I can not, by the assistance 
of Cholooké, bring down any giant of the herd 
you may select, and thus give you a miniature 


| good boy Daisy would consent ; 


| animals at the door. 
| same sturdy Mttle Galloway upon which he had 


| chestnut gelding, 


(The 





| tingale. 
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representation of the way the thing is done in 
California.” 

**Good! Capital!” cried Daisy, clapping her 
little hands. ‘*Only—please don’t hurt the 
poor beast, if he is going to be barbecued to. 
morrow.” 

‘* Not in the least!” I replied. 
gentle as Rarey.” 

Papa Fitz Patrick folded his hands whimsi- 
cally and implored Daisy for once to relax the 
rigor of the birthday ceremonials and let him 
accompany the party. He'd so much like to 
see a lasso thrown, and never might have such 
a good chance again. Well, if he'd be a very 
and the foot- 
man was sent out to order still another horse. 
Though the Captain saw that I was to be the 


**T'll be as 


| inevitable celebrity of the oceasion, I must do 
| him the justice to say that he manfully denied 


himself the luxury of the superior smile. 
When we rose from the table we found our 
Mr. Fitz Patrick rode the 


met me the evening of my arrival. A beauti- 
ful black Arabian of fourteen hands bore Dai- 
sy’s saddle. ‘The Captain’s horse was a large 
containing undoubted Eclipse 
blood, full of fire, without a superfluous ounce 
of fat on him; but with that convex neck and 
perpendicular action of the fore-legs which could 
not fail to set at ease any American horseman 
who proposed to match him with a first-class 
animal capable of keeping down to his work. 


| Beautiful as Inkermann was in all his outlines 


| he was only a parade horse after all, for he had 
| never learned to economize his time and strength 
by sticking close to the ground. The Captain’s 
face brightened as he looked at my Cholooké. 
He said nothing; but I could see that he had 
as little fear of my animal as I of his. Even 
Miss Fitz Patrick could not entirely conceal her 
dishppointment at the looks of my horse. I 
laughed inwardly to witness the impression pro- 
duced by poor Cholooké’s ewe-neck and general 
democratic bearing. I saw that if I had been 
a betting man, and chosen to take advantage of 
the Captain’s inexperience, I could have booked 
my horse against his for a race of any descrip- 
tion, taking odds of one hundred to one. Both 
he and I carefully avoided any reference to each 
other’s beasts, and devoted ourselves to the 
praise of Miss Fitz Patrick’s Arabian. We were 
equally reticent regarding each other’s accou- 
trements. My own was a modification of the 
Mexican saddle, relieved of all the weight nec- 
essary on the rugged mountain roads of the Pa- 
cific coast, but superfluous in older and smooth- 
er countries. The Captain’s saddle was the 
slippery little pad universally used in England, 
with stirraps hung two inches forward of their 
proper position, and those polished irons which 
seem censtructed for the special purpose of in- 
security both to foot and seat. The Captain’s 
head-gear was complicated as the rigging of a 
man-of-war, comprising snaffle, curb, and mar- 
I had neither of these but the first. 
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Through a splendid avenue of old oaks, whose 
foliage was so luxuriant that the sun had not 
vet kissed the dew off the grass beneath, our 
cavaleade set off from the porch, preceded by 
the red-headed urchin Shaugh, riding a ragged 
little pony, with all the sense of importance 
shown by a drum-major or a brigadier of home- 
guards. The royal breadth of our road permit- 
ted us to ride abreast, Miss Fitz Patrick going 
between the Captain and myself, while ner fa- 
ther occupied the place on my left hand. The 
elder gentleman took a great interest in my ac- 
coutrements, and I found real pleasure in ex- 
plaining them to a veteran horseman whose 


long experience had only made him more toler- | 


ant of unfamiliar things. 

Mr. F. P. ‘‘Doesn’t your horse fret under 
the weight of that saddle?” 

Mysetr. ‘‘Not at all. The saddle I used in 
Mexico weighs at least ten pounds heavier than 
this, but my horse never suffered from a chafe. 
It’s entirely a matter of training and good care. 
If you never allow your horse to stand for an 
hour without taking off his saddle, and watch 
your blanket to see that it don’t wrinkle—if on 
stopping for the night you sponge his back with 
tepid water and a trifle of Castile soap, a well- 
trained animal will average his thirty miles : 
day over our roughest California roads for six 
successive weeks without the least abrasion of 
the skin or any loss of condition through fret- 
ting.” 

Mr. F. P. 3ut what advantage does your 
saddle offer to compensate for any greater 
weight ?” 

Myse.r. ‘‘The extra weight is a mere con- 
comitant of greater comfort and safety to the 
rider. The American saddle is the inventivn 
of a people who ive in the saddle, and its char- 
acteristics are simply on the principle of making 
home happy. Nothing could be more tiresome 
than an English saddle on a long march. The 
back of my saddle, as you see, rises so high and 
preserves such correct anatomical curves that 
all strain on the sacral vertebrae is done away 
with. This high pommel is not only the most 
convenient peg on which to hang the coil of my 
lariat (as you now observe), but in climbing the 
steeper passes of the Sierra I found the greatest 
relief to my horse and myself result from lean- 
ing far forward with this pommel as a support. 
I have slept on it, in safe districts, for three 
miles at a time. When we come to your mini- 
ature pampas you will see another important use 
for it as soon as I have thrown my lasso.” 

Tue Carrary. ‘* But how about those gro- 
tesque stirrups ?” 

Mysetr. ‘‘ They are the on/y stirrup. 
at them while I demonstrate ” 


Look 


(I drew my foot 


out of the nigh-stirrup and raised the latter for | 
‘*The frame, you see, is a tough | 


inspection. ) 
hoop of young hickory bent into the proper 
shape. This is elastic—no shock can break it; 
it is so roomy that the least touch releases the 
foot from it; yet the surface in contact with my 
boot-sole is either artificially corrugated or left 


so rough in the making that the wildest horse 
on earth could not dislodge my foot from it. 
For still further security this short shoe, or toe, 
constructed of the stoutest hide, is firmly at- 
tached to the hickory. With such a shoe no 
| experienced horseman could by any possibility 
foul his ankle.” 

| Tue Caprary. ‘Experienced horsemen in 
England are not in the habit of fouling their 
ankles with our stirrup.” 

| Daisy. ‘Yet you remember how brother 
| sprained. himself by getting his foot quite 
|through. Poor fellow! he could not leave the 
|} house for a month afterward; and he was al- 
| Ways called one of the finest horsemen in the 
country.” 

| Tue Captain. ‘*Oh, aw, yes; I do know 


that there are exceptions to every rule. But I 

| must believe that the security of our stirrup is 
just about absolute where the rider knows his 
business.” 

Mysetr. ‘‘ For a short pleasure-ride I will 
acknowledge it comparatively secure. Even in 
the Park there is great danger. I’ve known 
numerous people thrown, or slipped off, to be 
| dragged several miles by their stirrup. I've 
| seen one person instantly killed by having his 
| horse fall under an attack of staggers. Not 
| being able to release his foot he was crushed 
like an egg-shell.” 

Daisy. * Your stirrups hang very differently 
from Captain Trevannion’s. At first I thought 
they had got awry by accident.” 

Myse-r. ‘‘ Yes; mine hang exactly from the 
middle of the saddle; the Captain’s are about 
two inches forward of that line.” 

Mr. F. P. ‘‘ What's the advantage of your 
arrangement ?” 

Myse-r. ‘‘It is one of the fundamental mat- 
ters which distinguish our New World school of 
horsemanship. Without our stirrup neither this 
method of suspension nor our American riding- 
school would be practicable. All our English 
cousins laugh at the idea of their stirrup not 
being secure, though none of us need rummage 
his memory any great length of time to recall 
cases where it has killed or maimed the skill- 
fulest riders. Now see the mutual dependence 
of all the pieces of our accoutrements, and of 
these with the school. The slippery little disk 
of the English stirrup iron is so difficult to keep 
in constant rapport with the foot that you are 
obliged to remedy the matter by throwing it 
forward out of the line of the rider’s body, and 
shortening the stirrup-leather until his leg acts 
like an oblique brace, This arrangement, by 
increasing the pressure of the foot, renders the 
stirrup somewhat safer, but at the expense of 
| grace and ease. When a rider rises in the stir- 

rup he must be perpendicular over his centre of 
gravity. To recover this position the English 
|rider is compelled to bend so far forward that 
he looks like a man in pain, crouched over to 
such a degree that a shrewd Yankee boy whom 
I brought over with me to attend to Cholooké 
used to compare him to ‘a monkey on the top 
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of a meetin’-house.’ Now look at the effect of 
these individual errors upon the school of the 
horseman. Every time that his horse rises the 
rider makes a voluntary down-stroke with his 
feet, giving people who see him a painful, a 
sympathetic, or a ludicrous impression. If ever 
a man worked his passage it is he. Beholding 
him I am possessed of all the emotions I was 
just referring to—p/us another of indignation at 
the people who are willing to tire out both their 
own and their horse’s backs by doing for them- 
selves the work which would be purely auto- 
matic if they would only study nature and com- 
mon-sense. Who can see the race-pictures of 
this country without a sort of mirthful anger at 
the people who tadk horse more elaborately and 
constantly than any on earth, yet ride with their 


knees tucked up under their chins and their bod- | 


ies bent double ?” 

Tue Carprain. ‘Aw! I say, Mr. Fitz Pat- 
rick, what a pity that it has never occurred to 
her Majesty to employ Mr. Von Haarlem as 
private tutor for the Horse Guards, eh ?” 

Mysexr. ‘‘ ‘What shall he do who cometh 
after the king?’ I’m afraid that another Amer- 
ican not long ago got the inside track for that 
position.” I now smiled a superior smile my- 
self, as I added, ‘‘ I suppose you have heard of 
Mr. Rarey ?” 

Miss F. P. ‘‘ Do you disapprove of rising in 
the saddle, then? I have always supposed that 
it was the true scientific method—-indeed, great- 
ly superior to the style of sitting close, both in 


point of grace and of relief to horse and rider.” | 


Tue Capra. ‘Aw! Americans are gen- 
erally dyspeptic, and their doctors advise them, 
I’ve been told, to let themselves be jolted like a 
sack of corn.” 

Mysetr. ‘J invariably rise in my stirrups, 
but not in the English fashion. My method is 
purely automatic: I make my stirrups’ lift me 
instead of giving them a separate kick at each 
liftof my horse. You see that my stirrups hang 
perpendicularly in the line of my body. I let 
the leathers out until they lack only about an 
inch and a half of the length of my leg. If 
they were of exactly that length I should be lit- 
erally standing in my stirrups, as upright as if I 
were on the ground; indeed, as you may notice, 
that is my apparent posture now. In fact, how- 
ever, were I now to stand in my stirrups there 
would be about one hand-thickness between me 
and the saddle. This inch and a half discrep- 
ancy I distribute through the three joints of the 
ankle, the knee, andthe hip, bending each of 
them half an inch out of the rectilinear, and 
putting a slight but permanent tension into the 
flexor muscles of each. My foothold being as 
secure as if my sole were nailed to the stirrup, 
furnishes a point of attachment to a triple series 
of delicate springs. Nothing in the useful arts 
is so perfect for its purpose as this arrangement 
provided by nature for him who knows how to 
use it. As my horse lifts, his momentum com- 
municates itself upward in the line of my body. 
Were the stirrup ix front of me it would either 


| est trotting horse, need not make the slightest 
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merely flex my knee, leaving my body to re- 
ceive the full jolt; put a most inordinate strain 
on my knee if I stiffened that joint sufficiently 
to lift my body—a strain quite unendurable for 
any protracted period, and analogous to hold- 
ing out one’s own weight at arm’s-length; or 
compel me to restore my relations to the centre 
of gravity by throwing my trunk forward into 
the ungraceful attitude I referred to a little while 
ago, and rise by a separate impulse at every 
lift of my horse. According to the American 
arrangement the-jolt is absorbed by three suc- 
cessive springs meeting it in the line of their 
greatest elasticity; and thus by the time it 
reaches my body it is practically annihilated. 
I exaggerated when I spoke of the distance be- 
tween me and my saddle as a hand’s thickness. 
A man in constant practice, even with the hard- 
perceptible rise. He only anticipates his sad- 
dle, does not get away from it. But I am 
ashamed of myself! I have been giving you 
a sermon where I only meant an explanation. 
You must know that reformers and lecturers are 
an indigenous growth in my country. Besides, 
if I have an enthusiasm in the world it’s for a 
trotting horse.” 

Miss F. P. ‘‘I’m sure nobody’s tired of your 
sermon. I could be preached to about horses 
all day long—couldn’t I, Hadji?” And she 
patted the neck of her beautiful black Arab, 
who turned his head around to rub against her 
hand like a petted cat. 

Mr. F. P. ‘*Buat why cultivate trotting 
horses? Is there any reason beyond the pres- 
ervation of a fancy stock, like pouter pigeons, 
or half-lop rabbits ?” 

Tae Caprary. “Just what I was going to 
ask myself—aw !” 

Mysetr. ‘‘In America a gentleman is ex- 
pected to ride a trotting horse—at least to know 
how ; and the comparative difficulty of acquir- 
ing the art to sit a trotter gracefully no doubt 
makes it the fashion. But I also believe that 
it is easier for the horse on long stretches to trot 
than to canter or gallop. In the latter gaits a 
great deal of the animal’s energy is wasted in 
perpendicular motion, which does not help his 
journey forward a particle. Of course a horse 
can run much faster than he can trot, but he can 
trot much longer than he can run. ‘The closer 
he sticks to the ground the less muscular en- 
ergy does he throw away, and the less does he 
pound his fore-feet. It seems to me that style 
and economy are both on the side of the trot- 
ting horse.” 


§ 5.—THE LARIAT. 


We now passed Shaugh, his broad face, afier 
the Page system of painting, “laid in” with one 
uniform ground of freckle, and glazed over that 
with an equally uniform grin. He had dis- 
mounted, and stood by his pony’s head, cap in 
hand, holding open for us the gate of the wild- 
cattle park. 

The herd was a maguificent one, chiefly com- 
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posed of black Highlanders, numbering several 
hundred, and gamy as buffaloes. We could not 
approach a group of them nearer than forty 
yards before their heads and tails began play- 
ing see-saw, and they scurried away at a speed 
which would have delighted the most enthusi- 
astic of Mexican vaqueros. Miss Fitz Patrick’s 
horse had such confidence in his mistress that he 
did not attempt to shy, but as the veins throbbed 
faster, beading out his delicate skin, as his legs 
trembled and his small ears twitched nervously, 
it was easily to be seen that he did not like the 
looks of our game. My host’s little Galloway 
stood stolidly indifferent as a saw-horse. The 
Captain’s thorough-bred behaved so that his mas- 
ter was overwhelmed with mortification—stand- 
ing on his hind legs, prancing, swelling as if he 
would burst his girths, and jumping sideways as 
every new group stampeded in front of us. The 
Captain rose many pegs in my estimation; for 
he kept both his seat and his temper with a skill 
that showed the real man and horseman under- 
neath the glaze of Young Englandism which 
had made him so intolerable on a rainy day in- 
doors. 

‘*T say, Von Haarlem! Don’t judge him or 
me by this beastly behavior! He wouldn’t act 
so if he heard a whole park of artillery going 
off behind him, but he’s new to this kind of 
thing, d’ye see ?” 

‘* It’s not such a bad time to judge his rider 
as to judge him. I must congratulate you on 
your seat. I don’t see how it could be improved 
except by a change of saddles.’”’ I said this in 
a tone which Miss Fitz Patrick could hear, and 
Trevannion gave me an unconscious look of ex- 
ceeding gratitude. 

As for my Cholooké, he alone of all the horses 
exhibited positive delight. His ewe-neck went 
up like a stag’s; he pricked his eavs forward, 
he danced, he pawed, he pulled at the snaffle, 
he snorted in a tone of almost human signifi- 
cance ; tyiumph and impatience bulged his eyes ; 
the rekindled memories of many an ancient 
buffalo hunt filled them with fire. I was both 
proud and amused to hear Miss Fitz Patrick 
say to her father, in what was intended for an 


agine that was the same horse?” 

Knowing that she could not with safety get 
much nearer the cattle than we had succeeded 
in doing already, I unslung my field-glass and 


handed it to her, with a request that she would | 


use it to select my quarry from a group feeding 
on a grassy knoll about a hundred yards from 
the spot where we had halted. She chose a 
splendid fat ox, crossed between the native and 
Durham. The herd was browsing with heads 
turned from us, and this particular ox was at the 
head of the herd. {[ resolved to flank him by 
going round the other side of the knoll, and 
then to take him in front. To avoid the dan- 
ger which the rest might incur by remaining 
where they were if I stampeded the cattle to- 
ward them, I requested them to accompany me 
until I broke cover, afterward accompanying me 
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or ascending the knoll to see the hunt at their 
leisure, as might please them best. Cholookeé 
understood the manceuvre as well as if I had 
been able to communicate with him in the Mus- 
tang dialect of Morgan, and stopped fretting the 
moment I let him go, although I kept his gait 
down to a walk. Miss Fitz Patrick was aston- 
ished at him. 

‘* See,” she said, ‘*he creeps like a cat! Is 
there any thing he can’t be taught ?” 

‘* He does that by instinct—compliment him, 
not his trainer,” said I, as I took the coil of my 
lariat from the pommel and cleared it for the 
throw. 

Three minutes after this I broke cover. The 
ox was within forty yards of me when he saw 
me, wheeled and started off on a lumbering gal- 
lop. This species of chase was so novel to Miss 
Fitz Patrick that although I could have finished 
the job immediately I prolonged it for several 
minutes by holding Cholooké in and accommo- 
dating his pace to that of the game. The young 
girl, satisfied that I would keep my promise and 
cause our victim no pain further than that of 
exerting himself beyond his usual custom on a 
warm day, gave herself up so entirely to the en- 
thusiasm of the chase that I was in danger of 
being distracted from the object of my pursuit 
to look at and admire her. She rode with the 
grace of a flying swallow and the fearlessness of 
a Cossack. Her golden hair had shaken loose 
from its net and was streaming back from her 


jockey (she had not been so corrupted by fashion 


as to wear that universal English and all too com- 
mon American crime, a man’s ‘‘stove-pipe”’), 
like wind-driven spray from a fountain of sun- 
shine; her cheeks were warmed into that ex- 
quisitely shaded tint which has no like on earth 
unless it be hinted by the inner pink of some In- 
dian conch-shell; her eyes that I once called a 
dreamy brown were full of joyful fire; her lips 


were slightly parted by childlike eagerness and 
| y : 


quickened breath; and I frankly said to myself 
that she was the most beautiful woman I had 


fever in my life seen on horseback in either 
| hemisphere. 
| to note and chronicle all these 
aside, ‘‘ Dear me, papa, who would ever im- | 


Is it remarkable that I was able 
particulars in so 


short a time? Just remember, if you please, 


| the oft-recorded phenomenon of people seeing a 


whole lifetime flash by them in a second when 
they discovered that ‘‘ it was all up with them.” 
It was all up with me! 

I can imagine how my old chums of the 
plains and the pampas Will laugh when they 
picture the man who so lately hunted buffaloes 
and mustangs by their side dashing recklessly 
with lasso in hand at a fat domestic steer on an 
Irish pasture-field. Let those laugh who win! 
To make such a comrade so beautifully happy 
as Daisy I would, faute de mieux, have imitated 
our old colossal field-sports by tilting at cats in 
a garret astride of a walking-cane! 

An ox is not a buffalo, though a wild Irish 
ox is liker one than most animals within civil- 
ized fence or hedge, and it was not long before 
the pace of the herd perceptibly slackened. 
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Mindful of my promise, and of the fact that a 
long run would greatly deteriorate the quality 
of my game, regarded from the point of barbe- 
cue, I pressed forward and broke into the herd 
to select and separate the particular animal I | 
wanted. I knew it would be dangerous for Dai- 

sy to follow me here, her horse being of course 

entirely untrained for vaguero purposes, and told 

her so. She replied: ‘*Oh! I’m not in the 

least afraid! I've perfect control over Hadji!” | 
[ leaned over toward her saddle and whispered : 
‘* May I ask it as a particular favor to me, that 

you won’t risk yourself?” This was a very sim- | 
ple thing to say, but the melting sea-sheli pink 

of her cheeks deepened in hue as she heard | 
it, and halting her Arab, replied: “Yes.” The | 
Captain, who had not yet succeeded in getting 

his nervous thorough-bred within ten rods of us, 

and Mr. Fitz Patrick, who had staid back with | 
him for courtesy’s sake, now rejoined her. The 

former smiled like the famous Spartan boy—or 

as that heroic boy probably would have smiled | 
had there been a horse instead of a fux gnawing | 
at his vitals—smiled and swore not. I so ad- | 
mired his fortitude and gallantry that I wished 

that there were ten different things which he | 
knew how to do better than I, that I might com- 
pete with him in each and get beaten in all. I 
do not wish to diminish the glory of his self- 
control, but, as he afterward confessed to me, 
he had got through all his swearing before Miss 
Daisy returned to her father and himself. It 

consisted principally of ingenious imprecations | 
on his own head, to take effect if he did not | 
send his brute to Tattersall’s the very day he got 
back to London. 

Five minutes more and I had separated my 
ox from the herd. My lasso whizzed as deftly 
as if it felt a pride in its national reputation, 
and ‘‘ringed” both horns of the steer. These 
were very broad, 80 I regarded that throw as 
the best and most difficult lever made. There 
was a brown-eyed inspiration behind me! 
Though I had no time to bow my acknowledg- 
ment, I could distinguish a lady’s voice in the | 
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cheers with which my fortunate cast was rec- 
ognized. Feeling this novel fillet about his 
brow, the ox put forth fresh energies. I let 
Cholooké press him closer, and gathered in sey- 
eral yards of slack, my end being held by half 


a dozen turns round the saddle-horn. Pressing 


| still closer I came upon his flank, and dropped 
a bight of the lariat near his fore-feet. 


As he 
fouled one of them I reined Cholooké in. The 
horse had not forgotten his American training: 
** caelum non animos,” etc.—you know the rest— 


| and instantly went down almost on his haunches, 


like a bird-dog, planting his four hoofs deep in 
the turf. The ox gave one tug—his very best 
—but could not break the lariat nor pull Cho- 
looké head over heels—the only way in which 
any good vaquero-horse can be upset. Of course 
my game was not aware of this last fact, so start- 
ed to run sideways. Cholooké, without a hint 
from me, wheeled at once as on a pivot, and 
again put himself in exact line with the strain. 
This time the ox got inextricably fouled, and 
went down on his knees. Before he could con- 
sider himself and make an attempt to come up 
again Cholooké and I had thrice made his cir- 
cuit, winding the lariat around him as long as 
it would last. I then dismounted, and leaving 
Cholooké without fastening of any kind (a con- 


fidence which he never betrayed by stampeding), 


proceeded to tie the steer’s legs with little hop- 
ples of braided leather-rope, extemporized by 
myself that morning. Last, I got my lariat 
clear of him, coiled it once more around my 
pommel, and returned to the knoll, where I re- 
ceived welcome from the brightest pair of eyes 


| that ever rewarded a man for doing something 


so perfectly easy to him that he feels ashamed 


to be praised for it, and looks around nervously 


to see if somebody who knows what a humbug 
he is is not laughing at him. Because that 
somebody wi//, in all likelihood, read these 
pages, I skip all the congratulations I received 
and (with my habitual modesty) handed over 


, . od 
| to Cholooké, coming at once to our ride home- 


ward. 





FIVE MINUTES LATE! 


OR my love I've waited long while, as often I’ve done before; 


He’s behind his appointed time, 


a minute, or two, or more. 


I'll up and see if he’s coming, o’er the garden wall I'll peep; 
If I sit any longer here, I'll dream myself to sleep. 


a 
He’s coming! I see him! heigh-ho! I dote on being in love, 
One feels so consequential when called an Angel or a Dove. 


Oh! doesn’t he seem in a flutter, as he hastes across the field: 
Now, he stops to look at his watch—my heart’s beginning to yield. 


No! my brows I'll knit in anger, though I’ve neer done so before; 


But [ll do it this time—I will, he’s 


five minutes late, or more. 


Perchance, the fault of delaying may not be a fault of thine; 
I'll change my mind, and wear a smile, and with it my face shall shine. 


We've sworn to be true to each other, and vowed to love till we die; 
He sees me now—I know he does by the smile that’s in his eve. 


I've no time to be scolding now, I'll go and open the gate, 


And shall whisper in Vincent's ear, 


™ 


‘** Five minutes, or more, you're late! 
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ARMA 


DALE. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF ‘*NO NAME,” “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” ETC. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


CHAPTER X. 
MISS GWILT’S DIARY. 


July 21st, Monday night, eleven o'clock. 
—He has just left me. We parted by my de- 
sire at the path out of the coppice; he going his 
way to the hotel, and I going mine to my lodg- 
ings. 

“T have managed to avoid making another 
appointment with him by arranging to write to 
him to-morrow morning. This gives me the 
night’s interval to compose myself, and to coax 
my mind back (if I can) to my own affairs. I 
say, ‘if I can,’ for I feel as if his story had taken 
possession of me, never to leave me again. Will 
the night pass, and the morning find me still 
thinking of the Letter that came to him from 
his father’s death-bed? of the night he watched 
through, on the Wrecked Ship ; and, more than 
all, of the first breathless moment when he told 
me his real Name ? 

‘Would it help me to shake off these im- 
pressions, I wonder, if I made the effort of 
writing them down? There would be no dan- 
ger, in that case, of my forgetting any thing 
important. And perhaps, after all, it may be 
the fear of forgetting something which I ought 
to remember that keeps this story of Midwinter’s 
weighing as it does on my mind. At any rate, 
the experiment is worth trying. In my present 
situation I must be free to think of other things, 
or I shall never find my way through all the 


difficulties of Thorpe-Ambrose that are still to | 


come. 

**Let me think. What haunts me, to begin 
with ? 

‘‘The Names haunt me. I keep saying and 
saying to myself: Both alike! Christian name 
and surname, both alike! A light-haired Al- 
lan Armadale, whom I have long since known 
of, and who is the son of my old mistress. A 


dark-haired Allan Armadale, whom I only know | 


of now, and who is only known to others under 
the name of Ozias Midwinter. 
it is not relationship, it is not chance, that has 
made them namesakes. The father of the light 
Armadale was the man who was born to the 
family name, and who lost the family inherit- 
ance. The father of the dark Armadale was 
the man who took the name, on condition of 
getting the inheritance—and who got it. 

“*So there are two of them—I can’t help 
thinking of it—both unmarried. The light- 
haired Armadale, who offers to the woman who 
ean secure him eight thousand a year while he 
lives; who leaves her twelve hundred a year 
when he dies; who must and shall marry me 
for those two golden reasons; and whom I hate 


and loath as I never hated and loathed a man | 


Stranger still ; | 





yet. And the dark-haired Armadale, who has 
a poor little income which might perhaps pay 
his wife’s milliner, if his wife was careful; who 
has just left me, persuaded that I mean to 
marry him; and whom—well, whom I migis 
have loved once, before I was the woman I am 
now. 

** And Allan the Fair doesn’t know he has a 
namesake. And Allan the Dark has kept the 
secret from every body but the Somersetshire 
clergyman (whose discretion he can depend on 
and myself, 

“And there are two Allan Armadales—two Al- 
lan Armadales—two Allan Armadales. There! 
three is a lucky number. Haunt me again, 
after that, if you can! 

‘*What next? The murder in the timber 
ship? No; the murder is a good reason why 
the dark Armadale, whose father committed it, 
should keep his secret from the fair Armadale, 
whose father was killed; but it doesn’t concern 
me. I remember there was a suspicion in Ma- 
deira at the time of something wrong. Was it 
wrong? Was the man who had been tricked 
out of his wife to blame for shutting the cabin- 
door and leaving the man who had tricked him 
to drown in the wreck? Yes—the woman 
wasn’t worth it. 

‘* What am I sure of that really concerns my- 
self ? 

‘*T am sure of one very important thing. I 
am sure that Midwinter—I must call him by his 
ugly false name or I may confuse the two Arma- 
dales before I have done—I am sure that Mid- 
winter is perfectly ignorant that I and the little 
imp of twelve years old who waited on Mrs. 
Armadale in Madeira, and copied the letters 
that were supposed to arrive from the West In- 
dies, are one and the same. There are not 
many girls of twelve who could have imitated a 
man’s handwriting and held their tongues about 
it afterward, as I did—but that doesn’t matter 
now. What dves matter is, that Midwinter’s 
belief in the Dream is Midwinter’s only reason 
for trying to connect me with Allan Armadale 
by associating me with Allan Armadale’s father 
and mother. Lasked him if he actually thought 
me old enough to have known either of them. 
And he said No, poor fellow, in the most inno- 
cent, bewildered way. Would he say No, if he 
saw me now? Shall I turn to the glass and 
see if I look my five-and-thirty years? or shall I 
goon writing? I will go on writing. 

‘*There is one thing more that haunts me 
almost as obstinately as the Names. 

‘*T wonder whether I am right in relying on 
Midwinter’s superstition (as I do) to help me in 
keeping him at arm’s-length. After having let 
the excitement of the moment hurry me into 
saying more than I need have said, he is certain 
to press me; he is certain to come back, with 
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THANKS TO THE THUNDER.—[SEE DECEMBER NUMBER, PAGE 72.) 


a man’s hateful selfishness and impatience in 
such things, to the question of marrying me. 
Will the Dream help me to check him? After 
alternately believing and disbelieving in it, he 
has got, by his own confession, to believing in 
it again. Can I say I believe in it too? I 
have better reasons for doing so than he knows 
of. I am not only the person who helped Mrs. 


Armadale’s marriage by helping her to impose | 


on her own father—I am the woman who tried 
to drown herself; the woman who started the 
series of accidents which put young Armadale in 


possession of his fortune; the woman who has 
come to Thorpe-Ambrose to marry him for his 
| fortune now he has got it; and more extraordi- 
nary still, the woman who stood in the Shadow’'s 
| place at the pool! These may be coincidences, 
| but they are strange coincidences. I declare 
I begin to fancy that J believe in the Dream 
too! 

‘* Suppose I say to him, ‘I think as you think 
| I say, what you said in your letter to me, Let us 
| part before the harm is done. Leave me before 


| the third Vision of the Dream comes true. Leave 
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me; and put the mountains and the seas be- 
tween you and the man who bears your name!’ 

‘Suppose, on the other side, that his love 
for me makes him reckless of every thing else ? 
Suppose he says those desperate words again, 
which I understand now—‘ What is to be, wid/ 
be. . What have I to do with it, and what has 
she?’ Suppose—suppose— 

‘*T won’t write any more. I hate writing! 
It doesn't relieve me—it makes me worse. I'm 
farther from being able to think of all that I 
must think of, than I was when I sat down. It 
is past midnight. To-morrow has come already 
—and here I am as helpless as the stupidest wo- 
man living! Bed is vhe only fit place for me. 

“Bed? If it was ten years since, instead of 
to-day ; and if I*had married Midwinter for love, 
I might be going to bed now with nothing heav- 
ier on my mind than a visit on tip-toe to the 
nursery, and a last look at night to see if my 
children were sleeping quietly in their cribs. I 


wonder whether I should have loved my chil- | 


dren if I had ever had any? 
perhaps, no. It doesn’t matter. 


Perhaps, yes— 


‘* Tuesday morning, ten o’clock,—Who was the 
man who invented laudanum? I thank him 
from the bottom of my heart, whoever he was. 
If all the miserable wretches in pain of body and 
mind, whose comforter he has been, could meet 
together to sing his praises, what a chorus it 
would be! I have had six delicious hours of 


oblivion; I have woke up with my mind com- | 


posed; I have written a perfect little letter to 
Midwinter; I have drunk my nice cup of tea, 
with a real relish of it; I have dawdled over my 
morning toilet with an exquisite sense of relief— 
and all through the modest little bottle of Drops 
which I see on my bedroom chimney-piece at 
this moment. ‘Drops,’ you are a dariing! If 
I love nothing else, I love you. 

‘* My letter to Midwinter has been sent through 
the post; and I have told him to reply to me in 
the same manner. 

‘*I feel no anxiety about his answer—he can 
only answer in one way. I have asked for a lit- 
tle time to consider, because my family circum- 
stances require some conskleration, in his inter- 
ests as well as in mine. I have engaged to tell 
him what those circumstances are (what shall I 
say, I wonder?) when we next meet; and I have 


requested him in the mean time to keep all that | 


has passed between us a secret for the present. 
As to what he is to do himself in the interval 
while I am supposed to be considering, I have 
left it to his own discretion—merely reminding 
him that, in our present situation, his remaining 
at Thorpe-Ambrose might lead to inquiry into 
his motives, and that his attempting to see me 
again (while our positions toward each other can 
not be openly avowed) might injure my reputa- 
tion. I have offered to write to him if he wishes 
it; and I have ended by promising to make the 


interval of our necessary separation as short as I | 


can. 
‘This sort of plain unaffected letter—which 


I might have written to him last night, if his 
story had not been running in my head as it did 
—has one defect, I know. It certainly keeps 
him out of the way, while I am casting my net, 
and catching my gold fish at the great house 
for the second time—but it also leaves an awk- 
ward day of reckoning to come with Midwinter 
if I succeed. Howam Ito managehim? What 
amI todo? I ought to face those two ques- 
tions as boldly as usual—but somehow my cour- 
age seems to fail me; and I don’t quite fancy 
meeting that difficulty till the time comes when 
it must be met. Shall I confess to my diary that 
I am sorry for Midwinter, and that I shrink a 
| little from thinking of the day when he hears 
that I am going to be mistress at the great 
house ? 
|  ‘*But Iam not mistress yet—and I can’t take 
| a step in the direction of the great house till I 
have got the answer to my letter, and till I know 
that Midwinter is out of the way. Patience! 
patience! I must go and forget myself at my 
piano. There is the ‘ Moonlight Sonata’ open, 
and tempting me, on the music-stand. Have I 
| nerve enough to play it, I wonder? Or will it 


set me shuddering with the mystery and terror 
of it, as it did the other day ? 


** Five o’clock.—I have got his answer. The 
slightest request I can make is a command to 
him. He has gone—and he sends me his ad- 
dress in London. ‘There are two considera- 
tions’ (he says) ‘which help to reconcile me to 
| leaving you. The first is, that you wish it, and 

that it is only to be for a little while. The sec- 
| ond is, that I think I can make some arrange- 
ments in London for adding to my income by 
my own labor. [ have never cared for money 
for myself—but you don’t know how I am be- 
ginning already to prize the luxuries and refine- 
ments that money can provide, for my wife’s 
sake.’ Poor fellow! I almost wish I had not 
written to him as I did; I almost wish I had not 
\ sent him away from me. 

**Fancy, if mother Oldershaw saw this page 
in my diary! I have had a letter from her this 
morning—a letter to remind me of my obliga- 
tions, and to tell me she suspects things are all 
going wrong. Let her suspect! I sha’n’t trou- 
ble myself to answer—I can’t be worried with 
that old wretch in the state I am in now. 

‘Tt is a lovely afternoon—I want a walk— 
I mustn’t think of Midwinter. Suppose I put 
on my bonnet, and try my experiment at once 
at the great house? Every thing is in my fa- 
vor. There is no spy to follow me, and no law- 
yer to keep me out this time. Am I hand- 
some enough to-day? Well, yes—handsome 
enough to be a match fora little dowdy, awkward. 
freckled creature, who ought to be perched on a 
| form at school, and strapped to a back-board to 
straighten her crooked shoulders. 
| “*The nursery lisps out in all they utter; 

Besides, they always smell of bread and butter’ 

‘* How admirably Byron has described girls 
in their teens! 





* Fight o’clock.—I have just got back from 
Armadale’s house. I have seen him, and spok- 
en to him; and the end of it may be set down 
in three plain words. I have failed. There is 
no more chance of my being Mrs. Armadale of 
Chorpe-Ambrose than there is of my being 
Queen of England. 

‘¢ Shall I write and tell Oldershaw? Shall 
Igo back to London? Not till I have had time 
to think a little. Not just yet. 

‘‘ Let me think; I have failed completely— 
failed, with all the circumstances in favor of suc- 
I caught him alone on the drive in front 
of the house. 


cess. 
He was excessively disconcerted, 
but at the same time quite willing to hear me. 
I tried him, first quietly—then with tears, and 
the rest of it. I introduced myself in the char- 
acter of the poor innocent woman whom he had 
been the means of injuring. I confused, I in- 
terested, [convinced him. I went on tothe pure- 
ly Christian part of my errand, and spoke with 
such feeling of his separation from his friend, 
for which I was innocentiy responsible, that I 
turned his odious rosy face quite pale, and made 
him beg me at last not to distress him. But, 
whatever other feelings I roused in him, I never 
once roused his old feeling for me. 
his eyes when he looked at me ; 
fingers when we shook hands, 
and nothing more. 

**Tt is for this, is it, Miss Milroy, that I re- 
sisted temptation, morning after morning, when 
I knew you were out alone in the park? I have 
just left you time to slip in and take my place 
in Armadale’s good graces, have I? I 


I saw it in 
I felt it in his 
We parted friends 


never 
resisted temptation yet without suffering for it 
in some such way as this! If I had only fol- 
lowed my first thoughts, on the day when I took 
leave of you, my young lady—well, well, never 
mind that now. I have got the future before 
me; you are not Mrs. Armadale yet! And I 
can tell you one other thing—who ever else he 
marries, he will never marry you. If Iam even 
with you in no other way, trust me, whatever 
comes of it, to be even with you there! 

‘*T am not, to my own surprise, in one of my 
furious passions. The last time I was 1m this 
perfectly cool state, under serious provocation, 
something came of it, which I daren’t write 
down, even in my own private diary. I shouldn't 
be surprised if something comes of it now. 

‘*On my way back I called at Mr. Bash- 
wood’s lodgings in the town. He was not at 
home, and I left a message telling him to come 
here to-night and speak to me. I mean to re- 
lieve him at once of the duty of looking after 
Armadale and Miss Milroy. I may not see my 
way yet to ruining her’prospects at Thorpe-Am- 
brose as completely as she has ruined mine. 
But when the time comes, and I do see it, I 
don’t know to what lengths my sense of injury 
may take me; and there may be inconvenience, 
and possibly danger, in having such a chicken- 
hearted creature as Mr. Bashwood in my confi- 
dence. 

‘*T suspect I am more upset by all this than 
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I supposed. Midwinter’s story is beginning to 
haunt me again, without rhyme or reason. 

** A soft, quick, trembling knock at the street 
door! I know who it is. No hand but old 
Bashwood's could knock in that way. 


* Nine o’clock.—I have just got rid of him. 
He has surprised me by coming out in a new 
character. 

“It seems (though I didn’t detect him) that 
he was at the great house while I was in com 
pany with Armadale. He saw us talking on the 
drive: and he afterward heard what the serv- 
ants said, who saw us too. The wise opinion 
below stairs is that we have ‘made it up,’ and 
that the*master is likely to marry me after all. 
* He’s sweet on her red hair,’ was the elegant ex 
pression they used in the kitchen. * Little Missie 
can’t match her there—and little Missie will get 
the worst of it.’ How I hate the coarse ways 
of the lower orders! 

** While old Bashwood was telling me this I 
thought he looked even more confused and nerv- 
ous than usual. 3ut I failed to see what was 
really the matter until after I had told him that 
he was to leave all further observation of Mr 
Armadale and Miss Milroy to me. Every drop 
of the little blood there is in the feeble old creat- 
He 
made quite an overpowering effort; he really 
looked as if he would drop down dead of fright 
at his own boldness ; 


ure’s body seemed to fly up into his face. 


but he forced out the ques- 
tion, for all that, stammering, and stuttering, 
and kneading desperately with both hands at 
the brim of his hideous great hat. 
pardon, Miss Gwi-Gwi-Gwilt! You are not re- 
ally go go-going to marry Mr. Armadale, are 
you?’ Jealous—if ever I saw it in a man’s face 
yet, I saw it in his—actually jealous of Arma- 
dale, at his age! If I had been in the humor 
for it I should have burst out laughing in his 
face. As it was, I was angry, and lost all pa- 
tience with him. I told him he was an old fool, 
and ordered him to go on quietly with his usual 
business until I sent him word that he was want- 
ed again. He submitted as usual; but there 
was an indescribable something in his watery old 
eyes, when he took leave of me, which I have 
never noticed in them before. Love has the 
credit of working all sorts of strange transform- 
ations. Can it be really possible that Love has 
made Mr. Bashwood man enough to be angry 
with me? 


‘I beg your 


e Wednesday.—My experience of Miss Mil- 
roy’s habits suggested a suspicion to me last 
night which I thought it desirable to clear up 
this morning. 

**It was always her way, when I was at the 
cottage, to take a walk early in the morning 
before breakfast. Considering that I used often 
to choose that very time for my private meet- 
ings with Armadale, it struck me as likely that 
my former pupil might be taking a leaf out of 
my book, and that I might make some desira- 
ble discoveries if I turned my steps in the direc- 
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tion of the major’s garden at the right hour. I 
deprived myself of my Drops to make sure of 


waking; passed a miserable night in conse- | 


quence; and was ready enough to get up at 
six o'clock, and walk the distance from my 
lodgings to the cottage in the fresh morning air. 

‘*T had not been five minutes on the park- 
side of the garden inclosure before I saw her 
come out. She seemed to have had a bad 
night too; her eyes were heavy and red, and 
her lips and cheeks looked swollen, as if she had 
been crying. There was something on her mind, 
evidently ; something, as it soon appeared, to 
take her out of the garden into the park. She 
walked (if one can call it walking with such legs 
as hers!) straight to the summer-hohse, and 
opened the door, and crossed the bridge, and 


went on quicker and quicker toward the low | 


ground in the park, where the trees are thickest. 
I followed her over the open space with perfect 
impunity, in the preoccupied state she was in; 
and when she began to slacken her pace among 
the trees I was among the trees too, and was 
not afraid of her seeing me. 

‘* Before long there was a crackling and 
trampling of heavy feet coming up toward us 
through the underwood in a deep dip of the 
ground. I knew that step as well as she knew 
it. ‘Here I am,’ she said, in a faint little voice. 
I kept behind the trees a few yards off, in some 
doubt on which side Armadale would come out 
of the underwood to join her. He came out 
up the side of the dell cpposite to the tree be- 
hind which I was standing. They sat down 
together on the bank. I sat down behind the 
tree, and looked at them through the under- 
wood, and heard without the slightest difficulty 
every word that they said. 

“ The talk began by his noticing that she look- 
ed out of spirits, and asking if any thing had 
gone wrong at the cottage. The artful little 


minx lost no time in making the necessary im- | 


pression on him; she began to cry. He took 
her hand, of course, and tried, in his brutishly 
straightforward way, to comfort her. No; she 
was not to be comforted. A miserable prospect 
was before her; she had not slept the whole 
night for thinking of it. Her father had called 
her into his room the previous evening, had 
spoken about the state of her education, and had 
told her, in so many words, that she was to go 
to school. The place had been found, and the 
terms had been settled; and as soon as her 
clothes could be got ready Miss was to go. 
‘While that hateful Miss Gwilt #as in the 
house,’ says this model young person, ‘I would 
have gone to school willingly—I wanted to go. 
But it’s all different now ; I don’t think of it in 
the same way; I feel too old for school. I’m 


quite heart-broken, Mr. Armadale.’ There she | 


stopped, as if she had meant to say more, and 


gave him a look which finished the sentence | 


plainly—‘ I’m quite heart-broken, Mr. Arma- 


dale, now we are friendly again, at going away | 


from you!’ For downright brazen impudence, 
which a grown woman would be ashamed of, 





ai 
give me the young girls whose ‘ modesty’ is so 
pertinaciously insisted on by the nanseous do- 
mestic sentimentalists of the present day ! 

** Even Armadale, booby as he is, understood 
her. After bewildering himself in a labyrinth 
of words that led nowhere, he took her—one can 
hardly say round the waist, for she hasn’t got 
one—he took her round the last hook-and-eye 
of her dress, and, by way of offering her a refuge 
from the indignity of being sent to school at her 
age, made her a proposal of marriage in so many 
words, * 

‘*Tf I could have killed them both at that 
moment by lifting up my little finger, I have 
not the least doubt I should have lifted it. As 
things were, I only waited to see what Miss Mil- 
roy would do, 

‘*She appeared to think it necessary—feel- 
ing, I suppose, that she had met him without her 
father’s knowledge, and not forgetting that | 
had had the start of her as the favored object of 
Mr. Armadale’s good opinion—to assert herself 
by an explosion of virtuous indignation. She 
| wondered how he could think of such a thing 

after his conduct with Miss Gwilt, and after her 
father had forbidden him the house! Did he 
want to make her feel how inexcusably she had 
forgotten what was due to herself? Was it 
worthy of a gentleman to propose what he knew 
as well as she did was impossible? and so on, 
and so on. Any man with brains in his head 
would have known what all this rhodomontade 
really meant. Armadale took it so seriously 
that he actually attempted to justify himself. 
| He declared, in his headlong, blundering way, 
| that he was quite in earnest; he and her father 
| might make it up, and be friends again; and if 
| the major persisted in treating him as a stran- 
ger, young ladies and gentlemen in their situa- 
tion had made runaway marriages before now, 
and fathers and mothers who would not for- 
give them before had forgiven them afterward. 
Such outrageously straightforward love-making 
as this left Miss Milroy, of course, but two al- 
ternatives—to confess that she had been saying 
No when she meant Yes, or to take refuge in an- 
other explosion. She was hypocrite enough to 
prefer another explosion. ‘* How dare you, Mr. 
Armadale? Go away directly! It’s inconsider- 
ate, it’s heartless, it’s perfectly disgraceful to say 
such things to me!’ and so on, and so on. It 
seems incredible, but it is not the less true, that 
he was positively fool enough to take her at 
|her word. He begged her pardon, and went 
away like a child that is put in the corner—the 
most contemptible object in the form of man 
that eyes ever looked on! 

‘‘ She waited, after he had gone, to compose 
herself, and I waited behind the trees to see 
how she would succeed. Her eyes wandered 
round slyly to the path -by which he had left 
her. She smiled (grinned would be the truer 
way of putting it, with such a mouth as hers) ; 
took a few steps on tip-toe to look after him ; 
| turned back again, and suddenly burst into a 

violent fit of crying. I am not quite so easily 
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taken in as Armadale, and I saw what it all 
meunt plainly enough. : 

««<To-morrow,’ I thought to myself, ‘you 
will be in the park again, miss, by pure acci- 
dent. The next day, you will lead him on into 
proposing to you for the secondtime. The day 
after he will venture back to the subject of run- 
away marriages, and you will only be becom- 
ingly confused. And the day after that, if he 
has got a plan to propose, and if your clothes 
ire ready to be packed for school, you will listen 
to him.’ Yes, yes; Time is always on the 
man’s side, where a woman is concerned, if the 
man is only patient enough to let Time help 
him. 

‘*T let her leave the place and go back to the 
cottage, quite unconscious that I had been look- 
ing at-her. I waited among the trees thinking. 
The truth is, I was impressed by what I had 
heard and seen, in a manner that it is not very 
easy to describe. It put the whole thing before 
me ina new light. It showed me—what I had 
never even suspected till this morning—that she 
is really fond of him. 

‘‘ Heavy as my debt of obligation is to her, 
there is no fear now of my failing to pay it to 
the last farthing. It would have been no small 
triumph for me to stand between Miss Milroy 
and her ambition to be one of the leading ladies 
of the county. Bat it is infinitely more, where 
her first love is concerned, to stand between Miss 
Milroy and her heart’s desire. Shall I remem- 
ber my own youth and spare her? No! She 
has deprived me of the one chance I had of 
breaking the chain that binds me to a past life 
too horrible to be thought of. I am thrown 
back into a position, compared to which the 
position of an outcast who walks the streets is 
endurable and enviable. No, Miss Milroy—no, 
Mr. Armadale; I will spare neither of you. 

**T have been back some hours. I have been 
thinking, and nothing has come of it. Ever 
since 1 got that strange letter of Midwinter’s 
last Sunday, my usual readiness in emergencies 
has deserted me. When I am not thinking of 
him or of his story, my mind feels quite stupe- 
fied. I who have always known what to do on 
other occasions, don’t know what to do now. 
It would be easy enough, of course, to warn 
Major Milroy of his daughter’s proceedings. 
But the major is fond of his daughter; Arma- 
dale is anxious to be reconciled with him; 
Armadale is rich and prosperous, and ready to 
submit to the elder man—and sooner or later 
they will be friends again, and the marriage 
will follow. Warning Major Milroy is only the 
way to embarrass them for the present; it is not 
the way to part them for good and all. 

‘‘What is the way? I can’t see it. 
tear my own hair off my head! I could burn 
the house down! If there was a train of gun- 
powder under the whole world, I could light it, 
and blow the whole world to destruction—I am 
in such a rage, such a frenzy with myself for not 
seeing it! 

**Poor dear Midwinter! 


I could 


Yes, 


* dear.’ 
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don’t care. I'm lonely and helpless. I want 
somebody who is gentle and loving, to make 
much of me; I wish I had his head on my bo- 
som again; I have a good mind to go to Lon- 
don and marry him. AmImad? Yes; all 
people who are as miserable as I am are mad. 
I must go to the window and get some air. 
Shall I jump out? 
and the coroner’s inquest lets so many people 
see it. 

‘The air has revived me. I begin to re- 
member that I have Time on my side, at any 
rate. Nobody knows but me of their secret 
meetings in the park the first thing in the morn- 
ing. If jealous old Bashwood, who is slinking 
and sly enough for any thing, tries to look pri- 
vately after Armadale, in his own interests, he 
will try at the usual time when he goes to the 
steward’s office. He knows nothing of Miss 
Milroy’s early habits; and he won't be on the 
spot till Armadale has got back to the house. 
For another week to come I may wait and 
watch them, and choose my own time and way 
of interfering the moment I see a chance of his 
getting the better of her hesitation, and making 
her say, Yes. 

** So here I wait, without knowing how things 
will end with Midwinter in London; with my 
purse getting emptier and emptier, and no ap- 
pearance so far of any new pupils to fill it; 
with Mother Oldershaw certain to insist on hav- 
ing her money back the moment she knows I 
have failed; without prospects, friends, or hopes 
of any kind—a lost woman, if ever there was a 
lost woman yet. Well! I say it again and 
again and again—I don’t care! Here I stop, 
if I sell the clothes off my back, if I hire myself 
at the public house to play to the brutes in the 
tap-room ; here I stop till the time comes, and 
I see the way to parting Armadale and Miss 
Milroy forever! 


No; it disfigures one so, 


** Seven o’clock.—Any signs that the time is 


coming yet? I hardly know—there are signs 
of a change, at any rate, in my position in the 
neighborhood. 

“*Two of the oldest and ugliest of the many 
old and ugly ladies who took up my case when 
I left Major Milroy’s service, have just called, 
announcing themselves with the insufferable 
impudence of charitable Englishwomen, as a 
deputation from my patronesses. It seems that 
the news of my reconciliation with Armadale 
has spread from the servants’ offices at the great 
house, anf has reached the town, with this re- 
sult. It is the unanimous opinion of my ‘ pa- 
tronesses’ (and the opinion of Major Milroy 
also, who has been consulted), that I have acted 
with the most inexcusable imprudence in going 
to Armadale’s house, and in there speaking on 
friendly terms with a man whose conduct to- 
ward myself has made his name a by-word in 
the neighborhood. My total want of self-re- 
spect in this matter has given rise to a report 
that I am trading as cleverly as ever on my 
good looks, and that I am as likely as not to 
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end in making Armadale marry me after all. 
My ‘patronesses’ are, of course, too charitable 
to believe this. They merely feel it necessary 
to remonstrate witli me in a Christian spirit, and 
to warn me that any second and similar impru- 
dence on my part would force all my best friends 
in the place to withdraw the countenance and 
protection which I now enjoy. 

‘** Having addressed me, turn and turn about, 
in these terms (evidently all rehearsed before- 
hand), my two Gorgon-visitors straightened 
themselves 1n their chairs, and looked at me as 
much as to say, ‘ You may often have heard of 


Virtue, Miss Gwilt, but we don’t believe you | 


ever really saw it in full bloom till we came 
and called on you.’ 

** Seeing they were bent on provoking me, I 
kept my temper, and answered them in my 
smoothest, sweetest, and most lady-like man- 
ner. I have noticed that the Christianity of a 
certain class of respectable people begins when 
they open their prayer-books at eleven o'clock 
on Sunday morning, and ends when they shut 
them up again at one o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon. Nothing so astonishes and insults Chris- 


tians of this sort as reminding them of their | 


Christianity on a week-day. On this hint, as 
the man says in the play, I spoke. 


‘**¢ What have I done that is wrong?’ I asked, | 


innocently. ‘Mr. Armadale has injured me; 
and I have been to his house and forgiven him 
the injury. Surely there must be some mis- 
take, ladies? You can’t have really come here 
to remonstrate with me in a Christian spirit for 
performing an act of Christianity ?’ 

“The two Gorgons got up. I firmly believe 
some women have cats’ tails as well as cats’ 
faces. I firmly believe the tails of those two 
particular cats wagged slowly under their petti- 


— —_______— — 
| little excitement of the scene with my ‘lady pa- 
| tronesses’ has worn off I have been troubled with 
| Inisgivings which would leave me but a poor 
chance, under any circumstances, of getting 
| much rest. 

‘*T can’t imagine why, but the parting words 
spoken to Armadale by that old brute of a lawyer 
; have come back to my mind! Here they are, as 

reported in Mr. Bashwood’s letter: ‘Some oth- 
ler person’s curiosity may go on from the point 
| where you (and I) have stopped, and some oth- 
er person’s hand may let the broad daylight in 
yet on Miss Gwilt.’ 

**What does he mean by that? And what 
did he mean afterward when he overtook old 
Bashwood in the drive, by telling him to grat- 
ify his curiosity? Does this hateful Pedgifi 
actually suppose there is any chance—? Ri- 
diculous! Why, I have only to ook at the 
feeble old creature, and he daren’t lift his littl 
finger unless I tell him. He try to pry into 
my past life indeed! Why, people with ten 
times his brains and a hundred times his cour- 
age have tried—and have left off as wise as 
they began. 

**T don’t know, though—it might have been 
better if I had kept my temper when Bashwood 
was here the other night. And it might b 
better still if I saw him to-morrow, and took 
him back into my good graces by giving him 
something to do for me. Suppose I tell him 
to look after the two Pedgifts, and to discover 
whether there is any chance of their attempting 
to renew their connection with Armadale? No 
such thing is at all likely; but if I gave old 
Bashwood this commission it would flatter his 
sense of his own importance to me, and would 
at the same time serve the excellent purpose 
of keeping him out of my way. 


coats, and swelled to four times their proper 


size. 

‘¢* Temper we were prepared for, Miss Gwilt,’ 
they said, ‘but not Profanity. 
good-evening.’ 

**So they left me, and so ‘ Miss Gwilt’ sinks 
out of the patronizing notice of the neighbor- 
hood. 


‘‘T wonder what will come of this trumpery | 


little quarrel? One thing will come of it which 
I can see already. The report will reach Miss 
Milroy’s ears. She will insist on Armadale’s 
justifying himself—and Armadale will end in 
satisfying her of his innocence by making an- 
other proposal. This will be quite likely to 
hasten matters between them—at least it would 
with me. If I was in her place I should say to 
myself, ‘I will make sure of him while I can.’ 
Supposing it doesn’t rain to-morrow morning, I 
think I will take another early walk in the di- 
rection of the park. 


‘* Midnight.—As I can’t take my drops, with a 
morning walk before me, I may as well give up 
all hope of sleeping, and go on with my diary. 
iven with my drops, I doubt if my head would 
be very quiet on my pillow to-night. Since the 


We wish you | 


“* Thursday morning, nine o’clock.—I have just 
got back from the park. 

‘‘For once I have proved a true»prophet. 
There they were together, at the same early 
hour, in the same secluded situation among the 
trees; and there was Miss in full possession of 
|the report of my visit to the great house, and 
taking her tone accordingly. 

‘* After saying one or two things about me, 
which I promise him not to forget, Armadale 
took the way to convince her of his constancy 
which I felt beforehand he would be driven to 
take. He repeated his proposal of marriage, 
with excellent effect this time.. Tears and kiss- 
es and protestations followed; and my late pu- 
pil opened her heart at last in the most inno- 
cent manner. Home, she confessed, was get- 
ting so miserable to her now that it was only 
less miserable than going to school. Her mo- 
|ther’s temper was becoming more violent and 
| unmanageable every day. ‘The nurse, who was 
the only person with any influence over her, 
had gone away in disgust. Her father was be- 
coming more and more immersed in his clock, 
and was made more and more resolute to send 
her away from home by the distressing scenes 
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which now took place with her mother almost 
day by day. I waited through these domestic 
disclosures on the chance of hearing any plans 
they might have for the future discussed be- 
tween them; and my patience, after no small 
exercise of it, was rewarded at last. 

‘“‘The first suggestion (as was only natural 
where s:ich a fool as Armadale was concerned) 
came from the girl. She started an idea, which 
I own I had not anticipated. She proposed 
that Armadale should write to her father; and, 
cleverer still, she prevented all fear of his blun- 
dering by telling him what he was to say. He 
was to express himself as deeply distressed at 
his estrangement from the major, and to re- 
quest permission to call at the cottage and say 
a few words in his own justification. That was 
all. The letter was not to be sent that day, for 
the applicants for the vacant place of Mrs. Mil- 
roy’s nurse were coming, and seeing them and 
questioning them would put her father, with his 
dislike of such things, in no humor to receive 
Armadale’s application indulgently. The Fri- 
day would be the day to send the letter, and 
on the Saturday morning, if the answer was 
unfortunately not favorable, they might meet 
again. ‘I don’t like deceiving my father; he 
has always been so kind to me. And there 
will be no need to deceive him, Allan, if we 
can only make you friends again.’ Those 
were the last words the little hypocrite said, 
when I left them. 

‘* What will the major do? Saturday morn- 
ing will show I won’t think of it till Saturday 
morning has come and gone. They are not 
man and wife yet; and again and again I say 
it, though my brains are still as helpless as 
ever, man and wife they shall never be. 

**Qn my way home again I caught Bash- 
wood at his breakfast, with his poor old black 
tea-pot, and his little penny loaf, and his one 
cheap morsel of oily butter, and his darned 
dirty table-cloth. It sickens me to think of it. 

**T coaxed and comforted the miserable old 
creature till the tears stood in his eyes, and he 
quite blushed with pleasure. He undertakes 
to look after the Pedgifts with the utmost alac- 
rity. Pedzift the elder he describes, when 
once roused, as the most obstinate man living; 
nothing will induce him to give way unless Ar- 
madale gives way also on his side. Pedgift 
the younger is much the more likely of the two 
to make attempts at a reconciliation. Such at 
least is Bashwood’s opinion. It is of very little 
consequence now what happens either way. The 
only important thing is to tie my elderly ad- 
mirer safely again to my apron-string. And 
this is done. 

‘*The post is late this morning. It has only 
just come in, and has brought me a letter from 
Midwinter. 


‘¢Tt is a charming letter; it flatters me and 
flutters me as if I was a young girl again. No 
reproaches for my never having written to him ; 
no hateful hurrying of me, in plain words, to 
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marry him. He only writes to tell me a piece 
of news. He has obtained, through his law- 
yers, a prospect of being employed as occasion- 
al correspondent to a newspaper which is about 
to be started in London. ‘The employment will 
require him to leave England for the Continent, 
which would exactly meet his own wishes for 
the future, but he can not consider the proposal 
seriously until he has first ascertained whether 
it would meet my wishes too. He knows m 
will but mine, and he leaves me to decide, after 
first mentioning the time allowed him before 
his answer must be sent in. It is the time of 
course (if I agree to his going abroad) in which 
I must marry him. But there is not a word 
about this in his letter. He asks for nothing 
but a sight of my handwriting to help him 
through the interval, while we are separated 
from each other. 

“That is the letter; not very long, but so 
prettily expressed. 

**T think I can penetrate the secret of his 
fancy for going abroad. That wild 
putting the mountains and the seas between 
Armadale and himself is still in his mind. As 
if either he or I could escape doing what we are 


idea of 


fated to do—supposing we really are fated—by 
putting a few hundred, or a few thousand miles, 
between Armadale and ourselves! What strange 
absurdity and inconsistency! And yet how I like 
him for being absurd and inconsistent ; for don’t 
I see plainly that I am at the bottom of it all? 
Who leads this clever man astray in spite of 
himself? Who makes him too blind to see thx 
contradiction in his own conduct which he 
would see plainly in the conduct of anothes 


person? How interested I do feel in him! 


How dangerously near I am to shutting my 
eyes on the past and letting myself love him! 
Was Eve fonder of Adam than ever, I wonder, 
after she had coaxed him into eating the apple? 
I should have quite doted on him if I had been 


in her place. (Memorandum: To write Mid- 
winter a charming little letter on my side, with 
a kiss in it; and as time is allowed him before 
he sends in his answer to ask for time too before 
I tell him whether I will or will not go abroad. 


** Five o’clock.—A tiresome visit from my 
landlady ; eager for a little gossip, and full of 
news, which she thinks will interest me. 

** She is acquainted, I find, with Mrs. Milroy’s 
late nurse; and she has been seeing her friend 
off at the station this afternoon. They talked 
of course of affairs at the cottage, and my name 
turned up in the course of I am 
quite wrong, it seems, if the nurse’s authority 
is to be trusted in believing Miss Milroy to be 
responsible for sending Mr. Armadale to m) 
reference in London. Miss Milroy really knew 
nothing about it, and it all originated in her 
mother’s mad jealousy of me. The present 
wretched state of things at the cottage is due 
entirely to the same cause. Mrs. Milroy is 
firmly persuaded that my remaining at Thorpe- 
Ambrose is referable to my having some private 


conversation. 
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means of communicating with the major which 
it is impossible for her to discover. With this 
conviction in ker mind she has become so un- 
manageable that no person, with any chance of 
bettering herself, could possibly remain in at- 
tendance on her; and, sooner or later, the ma- 
jor, object to it as he may, will be obliged to 
place her under proper medical care. 

** That is the sum and substance of what the 
wearisome landlady had to tell me. Unneces- 
sary to say that I was not in the least interested 
by it. Even if the nurse’s assertion is to be 
depended on—which I persist in doubting—it is 
of no importance now. I know that Miss Mil- 
roy, and nobody but Miss Milroy, has utterly 
ruined my prospect of becoming Mrs. Arma- 
dale of Thorpe-Ambrose—and I care to know 
nothing more. If her mother was really alone 
in the attempt to expose my false reference, her 
mother seems to be suffering for it, at any rate. 
And so good-by to Mrs. Milroy—and Heaven 
defend me from any more last glimpses at the 
cottage, seen through the medium of my land- 
lady’s spectacles ! 


‘* Nine o’clock.—Bashwood has just left me, 
having come with news from the great house. 
Pedgift the younger has made his attempt at 
_ bringing about a reconciliation this very day, 
and has failed. I am the sole cause of the fail- 
ure. Armadale is quite willing to be reconciled, 
if Pedgift the elder will avoid all future occasion 
of disagreement between them, by never recur- 
ring to the subject of Miss Gwilt. This, how- 
ever, happens to be exactly the condition which 
Pedgift’s father—with his opinion of me and my 
doings—would consider it his duty to Armadale 
not to accept. So lawyer and client remain as 
far apart as ever, and the obstacle of the Ped- 
gifts is cleared out of my way. 

“It might have been a very awkward obsta- 
cle, so far as Pedgift the elder is concerned, if 
one of his suggestions had been carried out—l 
mean, if an officer of the London police had been 
brought down here to look at me. It is a ques- 
tion, even now, whether I had better not take to 
the thick veil again, which I always wear in Lon- 
don and other large places. The only difficulty 
is, that it would excite remark in this inquisitive 
little town to see me wearing a thick veil, for 
the first time, in the summer weather. 

**It is close on ten o’clock—I have been daw- 
dling over my diary longer than I supposed. No 
words can describe how weary and languid I 
feel. Why don’t I take my sleeping drops and 
go to bed? ‘There is no meeting between Ar- 
madale and Miss Milroy to force me into early 
rising to-morrow morning. Am I trying, for 
the hundredth time, to see my way clearly into 
the future—trying, in my present state of fa- 
tigue, to be the quick-witted woman I once was, 
before all these anxieties came together and over- 
powered me? or am I perversely afraid of my 
bed when I want it most? I don’t know—I am 
tired and miserable; I am looking wretchedly 
haggard and old. With a little encouragement 
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I might be fool enough to burst out crying. 
Luckily, there is no one to encourage me. What 
sort of night is it, I wonder? 

** A cloudy night, with the moon showing at 
intervals, and the wind rising. I can just hear 
it moaning among the ins and outs of the unfin- 
ished cottages at the end of the street. My 
nerves must be a little shaken, I think. I was 
startled just now by a shadow on the wall. It 
was only after a moment or two that I mustered 
sense enough to notice where the candle was, 
and to see that the shadow was my own. 

‘*Shadows remind me of Midwinter—or, if 
the shadows don’t, something else does. I must 
have another look at his letter, and then I will 
positively go to bed. 


**T shall end 4n getting fond of him. If I 
remain much longer in this lonely uncertain 
state—sc irreselute, so unlike my usual self—I 
shall end in getting fond of him. What mad- 
ness! As if J could ever be really fond of a 
man again! 

‘*Suppose I took one of my sudden resolu- 
tions and married him. Poor as he is, he would 
give me a name and a position, if I became his 
wife. Let me see how the name—his own name 
—would look, if I really did consent to take it 
for mine. 

‘**Mrs. Armadale!’ Pretty. 

*¢*Mrs. Allan Armadale!’ Prettier still. 

‘*My nerves must be shaken, Here is my 
own handwriting startling me now! It is so 
strange—it is enough to startle any body. The 
similarity in the two names never struck me in 
this light before. Marry,which of the two I 
might my name would of course be the same. 
I should have been Mrs. Armadale, if I had mar- 
ried the light-haired Allan at the great house. 
And I can be Mrs. Armadale still, if I marry the 
dark-haired Allan in London. It’s almost mad- 
dening to write it down—to feel that something 
ought to coine of it—and to find nothing come. 

** How can any thing come of it? If I did go 
to London and marry him (as of course I must 
marry him) under his real name, would he let 
me be known by it afterward? With all his 
reasons for concealing his real name he would 
insist—no, he is too fond of me to do that—he 
would entreat me to take the name which he has 
assumed. Mrs. Midwinter. Hideous! Ozias, 
too, when I wanted to address him familiarly as 
his wife should. Worse than hideous! 

‘*And yet, there would be some reason for 
humoring him in this, if he asked me. Suppose 
the brute at the great house happened to leave 
this neighborhood as a single man ; and suppose, 
in his absence, any of the people who know him 
heard of a Mrs. Allan Armadale, they would set 
her down at once as his wife. Even if they act- 
ually saw me—if I actually came among them 
with that name, and if he was not present to 
contradict it—his own servants would be the first 
to say, ‘We knew she would marry him after 
all!’ And my lady-patronesses, who will be 
ready to believe any thing of me now we have 
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quarreled, would join the chorus sotto voce: 
‘Only think, my dear, the report that so shocked 
us actually turns out to be true!’ No. If I 
marry Midwinter, I must either be perpetually 
putting my husband and myself in a false posi- 
tion—or I must leave his real name, his pretty, 
romantic name, behind me at the church-door. 

‘“My husband! As if I was really going to 
marry him! I am not going to marry him, and 
there’s an end of it. 

“ Half past ten.—Oh dear! oh dear! how my 
temples throb, and how hot my weary eyes feel ! 


There is the moon looking at me through the | 


window. 
are flying before the wind! Now they let the 
moon in; and now they shut the moon out. 
What strange shapes the patches of yellow light 
take and lose again all ina mément! No peace 
and quiet for me look where I may. The can- 


dle keeps flickering, and the very sky itself is | 


restless to-night. 

**To bed! to bed!’ as Lady Macbeth says. 
I wonder, by-the-by, what Lady Macbeth would 
have done in my position? She would have 


killed somebody when her difficulties first be- 
Probably Armadale. 


gan. 


“‘ Friday morning. —A night’s rest, thanks | 
I went to breakfast in bet- | 
ter spirits, and received a morning welcome in | 


again to my Drops. 


the shape of a letter from Mrs. Oldershaw. 


‘* My silence has produced its effect on Mother | 


Jezabel. She attributes it to the right cause, 
and she shows her claws at last. If I am not 


in a position to pay my note-of-hand for thirty | 
pounds, which is due on Tuesday next, her law- 


yer is instructed to ‘take the usual course.’ Jf 
I am not in a position to pay it! Why, when 
I have settled to-day with my landlord, I shall 
have barely five pounds left! There is not the 
shadow of a prospect between now and Tuesday 
of my earning any money; and I don’t possess 
a friend in this place who would trust me with 
sixpence. The difficulties that are swarming 
round me wanted but one more to complete 
them, and that one has come. 

‘¢ Midwinter would assist me, of course, if I 
could bring myself to ask him for assistance. 
But that means marrying him. Am I really 
desperate enough and helpless enough to end it 
in that way? No; not yet. 

‘* My head feels heavy; I must get out into 
the fresh air and think about it. 


‘¢ Two o’clock.—I believe I have caught the | 
I begin | 
to think that events are forcing me nearer and | 
nearer to some end which I don’t see yet, but | 


infection of Midwinter’s superstition. 


which I am firmly persuaded is now not far off. 

**T have been insulted—deliberately insulted 
before witnesses—by Miss Milroy. 

‘¢ After walking, as usual, in the most unfre- 
quented place I could pick out, and after trying 
not very successfully to think to some good pur- 
pose of what I am to do next, I remembered that 
I needed some note paper and pens, and went 


How fast the little scattered clouds | 


back to the town to the stationer’s shop. It 

| might have been wiser to have sent for what I 
wanted. But I was weary of myself, and weary 
of my lonely rooms; and I did my own errand, 
for no better reason than that it was something 

| to do. 

‘*T had just got into the shop and was asking 
for what I wanted when another customer came 
in. We both looked up and recognized each 

| other at the same moment: Miss Milroy. 

| **A woman and a lad were behind the count- 

er besides the man who was serving me. ‘The 

woman civilly addressed the new customer. 

‘What can we have the pleasure of doing for 

you, Miss?’ After pointing it first, by looking 

me straight in the face, she answered, ‘ Nothing, 
thank you, at present. I'll come back when the 
shop is empty.’ 

“She went out. The three people in the 
shop looked at me in silence. In silence, on 
my side, I paid for my purchases, and left the 
place. I don’t know how I might have felt if 
[ had been in my usual spirits. In the anxious 
| unsettled state [ am in now, I can’t deny it, the 
girl stung me. 

‘*In the weakness of the moment (for it was 
nothing else) I was on the point of matching 
her petty spitefulness by spitefulness quite as 
petty on my side. I had actually got as far as 
the whole length of the street on my way to the 
major’s cottage, bent on telling him the secret 
of his daughter's morning walks before my bet- 
| ter sense came back to me. When I did cooi 
down I turned round at once and took the way 
home. No, no, Miss Milroy, mere temporary 
mischief-making at the cottage, which would 
only end in your father forgiving you and in 
Armadale profiting by his indulgence, will no- 
thing like pay the debt I owe you. I don’t 
forget that your heart is set on Armadale; and 
that the major, however he may talk, has al- 
ways ended hitherto in giving you your own 
way. My head may be getting duller and dull- 
er, but it has not quite failed me yet. 

‘*In the mean time, there is Mother Older- 
shaw’s letter waiting obstinately to be answered ; 
and here am I, not knowing what to do about it 
yet. Shall I answer it or not? It doesn’t mat- 
ter for the present; there are some hours still 
to spare before the post goes out. 

‘* Suppose I asked Armadale to lend me the 
money? I should enjoy getting something out 
of him; and I believe, in his present situation 
with Miss Milroy, he would do any thing to be 
rid of me. Mean enough this, on my part. 
Pooh! When you hate and despise a man as I 
hate and despise Armadale, who cares for look- 
ing mean in his eyes? 

** And yet my pride—or my something else, I 
don’t know what—shrinks from it. 

** Half past two—only half past two. Oh, 
| the dreadful weariness of these long summer 
days! I can’t keep thinking and thinking any 
|longer; I must do something to relieve my 
|mind.. Can I go to my piano? No; I’m not 
| fit for it. Work? No; I shall get thinking 





| 
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again if I take to my needle. A man in my 
place would find refuge in drink. I’m nota 
man, and I can’t drink. I'll dawdle over my 
dresses and put my things tidy. 

- +” * 7 * * 

‘*Has an hour passed? More than an hour. 
It seems like a minute. 

‘**] can’t look back through these leaves, but 
I know I wrote the words somewhere. I know 
I felt myself getting nearer and nearer to some 
end that was still hidden from me. The end 
is hidden no longer. The cloud is off my mind, 
the blindness is gone trom my eyes. I see it! 
I see it! 

**It came to me—I never sought it. If I 
was lying on my death-bed I could swear, with 
a safe conscience, I never sought it. 

**T was only looking over my things; I was 
as idly and as frivolously employed as the most 
idle and most frivolous woman living. I went 
through my dresses and my linen. What could 
be more innocent? Children go through their 
dresses and their linen. 

**It was such a long summer day, and I was 
so tired of myself. I went to my boxes next. 
I looked over the large box first, which I usual- 
ly leave open; and then I tried the small box, 
which I always keep locked. 

‘From one thing to the other, I came at last 
to the bundle of ijetters at the bottom—the let- 
ters of the man for whom I once sacrificed and 
suffered every thing ; the man who has made me 
what Iam. <A hundred times I have determ- 
ined to burn his letters, but I have never burned 
them. This time all I said was, ‘I won't read 
his letters!’ And I did read them. 

‘*The villain—the false, cowardly, heartless 
villain—what have I to do with his letters now? 
Oh, the misery of being a woman! Oh, the 
meanness that our memory of a man can tempt 
us to, when our love for him is dead and gone! 


I read the letters—I was so lonely and so mis- | 


erable I read the letters. 

**T came to the last—the letter he wrote to 
encourage me when I hesitated as the terrible 
time came nearer and nearer; the letter that 
revived me when my resolution failed at the 
eleventh hour. I read on, line after line, till I 
came to these words ; 


ties as you have written to me. 
you on to do what is beyond a woman's courage. Am I? 
I might refer you to any collection of Trials, English or 
foreign, to show that you were utteriy wrong. But such 
collections may be beyond your reach ; end I will only refer 
you to a case in yesterday's newspaper. The circum- 
stances are totally different from our circumstances; but 
the example of resolution in a woman is an example worth 
your notice, 

‘** You will find among the law reports a married woman 
charged with fraudulently representing herself to be the 
missing widow of an officer in the merchant service, who 
was supposed to have been drowned. 
prisoner's husband (living), and the name of the officer (a 
very common one, both as to Christian and surname), 
happened to be identically the same. There was money 
to be got by it (sorely wanted by the prisoner's husband, 
to whom she was devotedly attached), if the fraud had 
succeeded. The woman took it all on herself. Her hus- 


The name of the | 
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band was helpless and ill, and the bailiffs were after him. 
The circumstances, as you may read for yourself, were al! 
in her favor, and were so well managed by her that the 
lawyers themselves acknowledged she might have sne- 
ceeded, if the supposed drowned man had not turned up 
alive and well in the nick of time to confront her. The 
scene took place at the lawyers’ office, and came out in 
the evidence at the police-court. The woman was hand- 
some, and the sailor was a good-natured man. He want 
ed, at first, ifthe lawyers would have allowed him, to let 
her off. He said to her, among other things, “* You didn't 
count on the drowned man coming back, alive and hearty, 
did you, ma'am?” ‘* It's lucky for you,” she said, ** I didn't 
count on it. You have escaped the sea, but you wouldn't 
have escaped me."’ ** Why, what would you have done if 
you had known I was coming back ?"’ says thesailor. She 
looked him steadily in the face and answered: “I would 
have killed you." There! Do you think such a woman 
as that would have written to tell me I was pressing her 
farther than she had courage to go? A handsome woman, 
too, like yourself! You wruld drive some men in my po- 
sition to wish they had her now in your place.’ 

“‘T read no farther. When I had got on, 
line by line, to those words, it burst on me like 
a flash of lightning. In an instant I saw it as 
plainly as I see it now. It is horrible, it is un- 
heard-of, it outdares all daring; but, if I can 
only nerve myself to face one terrible necessi- 
ty, it is to be done. / may personate the richly- 
provided widow of Allan Armadale, of Thorpe- 
Ambrose, if I can count on Allan Armadale’s 


death in a given time. 


‘‘There, in plain words, is the frightful 
temptation under which I now feel myself sink- 
ing. It is frightful in more ways than one—for 
it has come straight out of that other tempta- 
tion to which I yielded in the by-gone time. 

“Yes; there the letter has been waiting for 
me in my box, to serve a purpose never thought 
of by the villain who wrote it. There is the 
Case, as he calls it—only quoted to taunt me; 
utterly unlike my own case at the time—there 
it has been, waiting and lurking for me through 
all the changes in my life, till it has come to be 
like my case at last. 

‘*Tt might startle any woman to see this, and 
even this is not the worst. ‘The whole thing has 
been in my Diary, for days past, without my 
knowing it! Every idle fancy that escaped me 
has been tending secretly that one way! And 
I never saw, never suspected it, till the reading 
of the letter put my own thoughts before me in 
a new light—till I saw the shadow of my own 


| circumstances suddenly reflected in one special 
** ......°I really have no patience with such absurdi- | 
You say I am driving | 


circumstance of that other woman’s case! 

‘*Tt is to be done, if I can but look the neces- 
sity in the face. It is to be done, if J can count 
on Allan Armadale’s death in a given time. 

‘* All but his death is easy. The whole series 
of events under which I have been blindly chaf- 
ing and fretting for more than a week past have 


| been one and all—though I was too stupid to see 


it—events in my favor, events paving the way 
smoothly and more smoothly straight to the end. 

‘*In three bold steps—only three !—that end 
might be reached. Let Midwinter marry me 
privately, under his real name—step the first! 
Let Armadale leave Thorpe-Ambrose a single 
man, and die in some distant place among stran- 
gers—step the second | 








“Why am [ hesitating? Why not go on to 
step the third, and last? 

‘*] will go on. Step the third, and last, is 
my appearance, after the announcement of Ar- 
madale’s death has reached this neighborhood, 
in the character of Armadale’s widow, with my 
marriage certificate in my hand to prove my 
claim. It is as clear as the san at noonday. 
Thanks to the exact similarity between the two 
names, and thanks to the careful manner in 
which the secret of that similarity has been 
kept, I may be the wife of the dark Allan Ar- 
madale, known as such to nobody but my hus- 
band and myself; and I may, out of that very 
position, claim the character of widow of the 
iight Allan Armadale, with proof to support me 
in the shape of my marriage certificate) which 
would be proof in the estimation of the most 
incredulous person living. 

‘*To think of my having put all this in my 
Diary! To think of my having actually gon- 
templated this very situation, and having £.., 
nothing more in it, at the time, than a reason 
if I married Midwinter) for consenting to ap- 
pear in the world under my husband’s assumed 
name! 

‘*What is it daunts me? The dread of ob- 
stacles? The fear of discovery ? 

‘* Where are the obstacles? where is the fear 
of discovery ? 

‘*T am actually suspected all over the neigh- 
hood of intriguing to be mistress of Thorpe-Am- 
brose. I am the only person who knows the 
real turn that Armadale’s inclinations have tak- 
en. Nota creature’ but myself is as yet aware 
of his early morning meetings with Miss Mil- 
roy. If it is necessary to part them I can do it 
at any moment by an anonymous line to the 
major. If it is necessary to remove Armadale 
from Thorpe-Ambrose I can get him away at 
three days’ notice. His own lips informed me, 
when I last spoke to him, that he would go to 
the ends of the earth to be friends again with 
Midwinter, if Midwinter would let him. Ihave 
only to tell Midwinter to write from London, 
and ask to be reconciled ; and Midwinter would 
obey me—and to London Armadale would go. 
Every difficulty, at starting, is smoothed over 
ready tomy hand. Every after-difficulty I could 
manage for myself. In the whole venture—des- 
perate as it looks to pass myself off for the wid- 
ow of one man while I am all the while the 
wife of the other—there is absolutely no neces- 
sity that wants twice considering, but the one 
terrible necessity of Armadale’s death. 

‘* His death! It might be a terrible neces- 
sity to any other woman—but is it, ought it to 
be terrible to Me? 

“*T hate him for his mother’s sake. I hate 
him for his own sake. I hate him for go- 
ing to London behind my back and making 
inquiries about me. I hate him for forcing 
me out of my situation before I wanted to go. 
I hate him for destroying all my hopes of mar- 
rying him, and throwing me back helpless on 
my own miserable life. But oh, after what I 
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have done already in the past time, how can I? 
how can I? 

‘The girl, too—the girl who has come be- 
tween us; who has taken him away from me , 
who has openly insulted me this very day—how 
the girl whose heart is set on him would feel it, 
if he'died! What a vengeance on her if I did 
it! And when I was received as Armadale’s 
widow what a triumph for me! Triumph! It 
is more than triumph—it is the salvation of me 
A name that can’t be assailed, a station that 
can’t be assailed, to hide myself in from my 
past life! Comfort, luxury, wealth! An in- 
come of twelve hundred a year secured to me— 
secured by a will which has been looked at by a 
lawyer; secured independently of any thing he 
can say or do himself! I never had twelve 
hundred a year. At my luckiest time I never 
had half as much really my own. What have 
I got now? Just five pounds left in the world 
—and the prospect next week of a debtor's 
prison. 

‘* But oh, after what I have done already in 
the past time, how can I? how can I? 

‘Some women—in my place, and with my 


| recollections to look back on—would feel it dif- 


ferently. Some women would say : ‘ It’s easier 
the second time than the first. Why can’t 1? 
why can’t 1?’ 

**Oh, you Devil tempting me, is there no 
Angel near to raise some timely obstacle be- 
tween this and to-morrow, which might help 
me to give it up? 

*¢T shall sink under it—I shall sink if I write 
or think of it any more! I'll shut up these 
leaves and go out again. I'll get some common 
person to come with me, and we will talk of 
common things. I'll take out the woman of the 
house, and her children. We will go and see 
something. There is a show of some kind in 
the town—I’ll treat them to it. I’m not such 
an ill-natured woman when I try; and the land- 
lady has really been kind to me. Surely I 
might occupy my mind a little in seeing her 
and her children enjoying themselves. 


‘* A minute since I shut up these leaves as I 
said I would; and now I have opened them 
again, I don’t know why. I think my brain 
is turned. I feel as if something was lost 
out of my mind; I feel as if I ought to find it 
here. 

“T have found it! Midwinter!!! 

‘* Is it possible that I can have been thinking 
of the reasons For and Against for an hour past 
—writing Midwinter’s name over and over again 
—speculating seriously on marrying him—and 
all the time not once remembering that, even 
with every other impediment removed, he alone, 
when the time came, would be an insurmount- 
able obstacle in my way? Has the effort to face 
the consideration of Armadale’s death absorbed 
me to that degree? I suppose it has. I can’t 
account for such extraordinary forgetfulness on 
my part in any other way: 

“Shalf I stop and think it out, as I have 
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thought out all the rest? Shall I ask myself if 
the obstacle of Midwinter would after all, when 
the time came, be the unmanageable obstacle 
that it looks at present? No! What need is 
there to think of it? I have made up my mind 
to get the better of the temptation. I have 
made up my mind to give my landlady and her 
children a treat; I have made up my mind to 
close my Diary. And closed it shall be. 


‘* Six o’clock.—The landlady’s gossip is un- 
endurable ; the landlady’s children distract me. 
I have left them, to run back here before post- 
time and write a line to Mrs. Oldershaw. 

*‘The dread that I shall sink under the 
temptation has grown stronger and stronger on 
me. I have determined to put it beyond my 
power to have my own way and follow my own 
will. Mother Oldershaw shall be the salvation 
of me for the first time since I have known her. 
If I can’t pay my note-of-hand, she threatens 
me with an arrest. Well, she shad/ arrest me. 
In the state my mind is in now, the best thing 
that can happen to me is to be taken away from 


Thorpe-Ambrose, whether I like it or not. I} 


will write and say that ‘I am to be found here. 
I will write and tell her, in so many words, that 
the best service she can render me is to lock me 
up! 


post. I had begun to feel a little easier, when 
the children came in to thank me for taking 
them to the show. One of them is a girl, and 
the girl upset me. She is a forward child, and 
her hair is nearly the color of mine. She said, 
‘I shall be like you when I have grown bigger, 
sha’n’t 1?’ Her idiot of a mother said, ‘ Please 
to excuse her, miss,” and took her out of the 
room, laughing. Like me! I don’t pretend to 
be fond of the child—but think of her being 
like Me! 


** Saturday morning.—I have done well for 
once in acting on impulse, and writing as I did 
to Mrs. Oldershaw. The only new circum- 
stance that.has happened is another circum- 
stance in my favor! 


and justify himself. His daughter read it in si- 
lence when Armadale handed it to her at their 
meeting this morning in the park. But they 
talked about it afterward, loud enough for me 
to hear them. The major persists in the course 


he has taken. He says his opinion of Arma- | 


dale’s conduct has been formed, not on common 
report, but on Armadale’s own letters; and he 
sees no reason to alter the conclusion at which 
he arrived when the correspondence between 
them was closed. 

‘*This little matter had, I confess, slipped 
out of my memory. It might have ended awk- 
wardly for me. If Major Milroy had been less 
obstinately wedded to his own opinion, Arma- 
dale might have justified himself, the marriage 
engagement might have been ackn$wledged, | 


and all my power of influencing the matter 
might have been at an end. As it is, they must 
continue to keep the engagement strictly secret ; 
and Miss Milroy, who has never ventured her- 
self near the great house since the thunder- 
storm forced her into it for shelter, will be less 
likely than ever to venture there now. I can 
part them when I please—with an anonymous 
line to the major, I can part them when | 
please ! 

** After having discussed the letter the talk 
between them turned on what they were to do 
next, Major Milroy’s severity, as it soon ap- 
peared, produced the usual results. Armadale 
returned to the subject of the elopement—and, 
this time she listened to him. There is every 
thing to drive her to it. Her outfit of clothes 
is nearly ready; and the summer holidays, at 
the school which has been chosen for her, end 
at the end of next week. When I left them 
they had decided to meet again and settle some- 
thie on Monday. 

‘*The last words I heard him address to her 
before I went away shook me a little. He said: 
‘There is one difficulty, Neelie, that needn’t 
trouble us, at any rate. I have got plenty of 
money.’ And then he kissed her. The way 


| to his life began to look an easier way to me 
| . 4 - 

when he talked of his money and kissed her. 
*¢ Seven o’clock.—The letter has gone to the | 


‘*Some hours have passed, and the more I 
think of it the more I fear the blank interval 
between this time and the time when Mrs. Old- 
ershaw calls in the law and protects me against 
myself. It might have been better if I had 
stopped at home this morning. But how could 
I? After the insult she offered me yesterday 
I tingled all over to go and look at her. 

‘*To-day; Sunday; Monday; Tuesday 
They can’t arrest me for the money befor 
Wednesday. And my miserable five pounds 
are dwindling to four! And he told her he 
had plenty of money! And she blushed and 
trembled when he kissed her! It might have 
been better for him, better for her, and better 
for me if my debt had fallen due yesterday, and 
if the bailiffs had their hands on me at this mo- 


| ment. 
‘** Major Milroy has answered Armadale’s let- | 
ter entreating permission to call at the cottage | 


‘« Suppose I had the means of leaving Thorpe- 
Ambrose by the next train, and going some- 
where abroad, and absorbing myself in some 
new interest, among new people. Could I do 
it, rather than look again at that easy way to 
his life which would smooth the way to every 
thing else ? 

‘“‘ Perhaps I might. But where is the money 
to come from? Surely some way of getting it 
struck me a day or two since? Yes; that mean 
idea of asking Armadale to help me! Well; I 
will be mean for once. I'll give him the chance 


|of making a generous use of that well-filled 


purse which it is such a comfort to him to re- 
flect on in his present circumstances. It would 
soften my heart toward any man if he lent me 
money in my present extremity; and if Arma- 
dale lends me money it might soften my heart 
toward Aim. When shallI go? Atonce! I 
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won't give myself time to feel the degradation 
of it, and to change my mind. 


‘¢ Three o’clock.—I mark the hour. He has 
sealed his own doom. He has insulted me. 

‘Yes! I have suffered it once from Miss 

Milrov. And I have now suffered it a second 
time from Armadale himself. An 
marked, merciless, deliberate insult in the open 
day ! 
‘*T had got through the town, and had ad- 
vanced a few hundred yards along the road that 
leads to the great house, when I saw Armadale, 
He 
was walking fast, evidently with some errand 
of his own to take him tothe town. ‘The in- 
stant he caught sight of me he stopped, colored 
up, took off his hat, hesitated, and turned aside 
down a lane behind him, which I happen to 
know would take him exactly in the contrary 
direction to the direction in which he was walk- 
ing when he first saw me. His conduct said, 
in so many words, ‘Miss Milroy may hear of 
it; I daren’t run the risk of being seen speak- 
ing to you.’ Men have used me heartlessly ; 
men have done and said hard things to me; 
but no man living ever yet treated me as if I 
was plague-struck, and as if the very air about 
me was infected by my presence ! 

‘*T say no more. When he walked away 
from me down that lane, he walked to his death. 
I have written to Midwinter to expect me in 
London next week, and to be ready for our mar- 
riage soon afterward 


insult—a 


at a little distance, coming toward me. 


** Four o’clock.—Half an hour since I put on 
my bonnet to go out and post the letter to Mid- 
winter myself. And here I am, still in my 
room, with my mind torn by doubts, and my let- 
ter on the table. 

‘** Armadale counts for nothing in the perplex- 
ities that are now torturing me. It is Midwin- 
ter who makes me hesitate. Can I take the 
first of those three steps that lead me to the end, 
without the common caution of looking at con- 
sequences? Can I marry Midwinter, without 
knowing beforehand how to meet the obstacle 
of my husband, when the time comes which 
transforms me from the living Armadale’s wife 
to the dead Armadale’s widow ? 

‘* Why can’t I think of it when I know I must 
think of it? Why can’t I look at it as steadily 
as I have looked at allthe rest? I feel his kisses 
on my lips; I feel his tears on my bosom ; I feel 
his arms round me again. He is far away in 
London—and yet, he is here and won’t let me 
think of it! 

‘* Why can’t I wait a little? Why can’t I 
let Time help me? Time? It’s Saturday! 
What neeg is there to think of it, unless I like ? 
There is no post to London to-day. I must wait. 
If I posted the letter it wouldn’t go. Besides, 
to-morrow I may hear from Mrs. Oldershaw. I 
ought to wait to hear from Mrs. Oldershaw. I 
can’t consider myself a free woman till I know 
what Mrs Oldershaw means to do. There isa 
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till to-morrow. I shall 
take my bonnet off, and lock the letter up in my 
desk. 


necessity for waiting 


** Sunday morning.—There is no resisting it! 
One after another the circumstances crowd o 
me. They come thicker and thicker, and they 
all force me one way. 

‘*T have Mother answer 
The wretch fawns on me and cringes tome. | 
can see, as plainly as if she had ackn 
it, that she suspects me of my own way 
to success at ‘Thorpe-Ambrose without 
Having found threatening me 
she tries coaxing I am her 
Lydia again! She is quite shocked that I coul 
imagine she ever really intended to arrest he 
bosom friend—and she has only to entreat me, 
as a favor to herself, to renew the bill! 

**T say once more, no mortal creature could 


resist it! 


got Oldershaw’s 
= 
wiledver 
seeing 
her as 
sistance. useless 


me now. darling 


Time after time I have tried to escapx 
the temptation; and time after time the circum- 
stances drive me back again. I can struggle no 
longer. The post that takes the letters to-night 
shall take my letter to Midwintef among the rest. 

*“*To-night! If I give myself till to-night 
something else may happen. If I give myself 
till to-night I may hesitate again. I’m wears 
of the torture of hesitating. FE must and will 
have relief in the present, cost what it may in 
the future. My letter to Midwinter will drive 
me mad if I see it staring and staring at me i 
my desk any longer. I can post it in ten min- 
utes’ time—and I will! 


‘It isdone. The first of the three steps that 
lead me to the end is a step taken. My mind 
is quieter—the letter is in the post. 

“* By to-morrow Midwinter will receive it 
Before the end of the week Armadale must b« 
publicly seen to leave Thorpe-Ambrose ; and I 
must be publicly seen to leave with him. 

‘** Have I looked at the consequences of my 
marriage to Midwinter? No! Do I know how 
to meet the obstacle of my husband when the 
time comes which transforms me from the living 
Armadale’s wife to the dead Armadale’s widow 2 

‘No! When the time comes I must meet 
the obstacle as I best may. I am going blind- 
fold then—so far as Midwinter is concerned— 
into this frightful risk? Yes; blindfold. Am 
I out of my senses? Very likely. Oram Ia 
little too fond of him to look the thing in th 
face? Idare say. Who cares? 

*<T won’t, I won't, I won't think of it! Haven't 
Iawillofmy own? And can’t I think, if I like, 
of something else ? 

‘Here is Mother Jezabel’s cringing letter. 
That is something else to think of. I'll answer 
it. Lam in a fine humor for writing to Mother 
Jezabell * * * * 


Conclusion of Miss Gwilt’s Letter to Mrs. Older- 


shaw. 


we ..-I told you, when I broke off, that I 
would wait before I finished this, and ask my 
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Diary if I could safely tell you what I have now 
got it in my mind to do. Well, I have asked; 
and my Diary says, ‘Don’t tell her!’ Under 


these circumstances I close my letter—with my } 


best excuses for leaving you in the dark. 

**T shall probably be in London before long 
—and I may tell you by word of mouth what I 
don’t think it safe to write here. Mind, I make 
no promise! It all depends on how [I feel to- 
ward you at the time. I don’t doubt your dis- 
cretion—but (under certain circumstances) I am 
not so sure of your courage. LG.” 


*¢ P.S.—My best thanks for your permission | 


to renew the bill. 
proposal. 
money is due. I have a friend now in London 
who will pay it if I ask him. 
who the friend is? You will wonder at one or 
two other things, Mrs. Oldershaw, before many 
weeks more are over your head and mine.” 


I decline profiting by the 





FATED WORDS. 


*“ Sunt fata verbis." 

A® words consist, like ourselves, of a body 

cA. and a soul—the outward form and the 
inner meaning—there is of course also a double 
history connected with these two parts. 
form being dependent on the uttered sound or 
its written sign is subject to a number of ex- 
ternal influences; an@ the meaning given it by 
a nation, which passes through its childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age, will naturally in 
like manner undergo various changes, keeping 
pace with the changes in thought and feeling 
of the mass of the people. In most cases these 
modifications amount to so little, perhaps only 
a slightly altered spelling, a contraction, or a 


widening of sound, that we pass it by as a nec- | 


essary and natural effect. of the influence of 
time. In other cases, however, violence has ap- 
parently been done to the words; their form 
has been twisted, their dimensions have been 
curtailed, or their meaning has been so com- 
pletely changed that it requires diligent search 
and careful comparison to establish the identity 
of the original form with its modern descend- 
ant. Such cases are, if not always interesting, 
yet rarely otherwise than instructive; they give 
evidence of what might be fairly called the inner 
life of a language ; and as our English presents 
some of the most remarkable changes of this 
kind, it may not be amiss to look into the his- 
tory of some at least with greater care. A large 
and important number of English words have 
undergone a serious contraction, either from 
misapprehension of their original form or from 
sheer caprice and abuse. This applies most nat- 
urally perhaps to French words introduced at va- 
rious periods, and used by persons not familiar 
with the idiom from which they were borrow- 
ed. There has been no period in English his- 
tory when French scholars have not been more 
or less in the predicament of the nun whom 
old Dan Chaucer introduces to us so quaint- 
ly as; 


The money will be ready when the | 


Do you wonder | 


The | 


“a Nonne, a Prioresse, 
That of hire smiling was ful simple and coy . 
And frenche she spake ful fayre and fetishiy 
After the schole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For frenche of Paris was to her unknowe.” 


What with misspelling and mispronouncing 
French words, they soon lost their native grace 
and thus pierre became pier, peluche plush, 
gueule jow/ or jole, chassis sash, issuer (exire) 
sewer as well as issue, vestiaire vestry, chauffer 
chafe and chaff, fatigue simply fag and blas- 
| phéme blame or blasphe me, Feuille was Angli- 
cized into foi/, tuile into tile, linon was made 
lawn, and volée a volley. 

Where special or technical terms have under- 
| gone such changes, the derivation is of course 
not always quite so clear, and must be accept- 
ed with some caution. Zennis comes to us, we 
| know well, from the exclamation of Tenez! used 
j}at hitting, as Zud/ly ho! is the naturalized form 
| of the Au Taillis! of the French. Whether 
| omelet really represents the ceufs mélés of the 
French is more doubtful, and jeopardy has more 
|than one pedigree, that of jeu perdu or jeu 
| parti—the game is lost or gone—being the more 

probable from the following lines of Chaucer : 

‘*And when he through his madness and folie 

Has lost his owen good thrugh ju partié, 
Then he exciteth other folk thereto," 

Many French terms have been much disguised 
| by the simple loss of the initial é frequently, no 
| doubt, caused by an indistinct impression of its 

being an article. Thus we have proof from 
épreuve, tin from étain, pin from épingle, and 
cheat as well as escheat. Etiquette has become 
| a ticket, and the old French form éstrange retains 
| its double form, ‘as in : 
| How comes it my husband oh! 
How comes it, 

That thou art thus estranged from thyself?” and 
“Thyself I call it being strange to me.” 


| 
| 
{ 
! 


The same errors, which in olden times caused 
|so much injury, are committed by the ignorant 
| in our own day with French words that are now 
| creeping into English; and there is good reason 
for us to pray still with our Saxon ancestors of 
yore in their litany: ‘‘ A furore Normannorum 
libera nos Domine!” 
There is perhaps more excuse for the con- 
tractions which Greek, Latin, and other foreign 
words have undergone in the process of natural- 
lization. That aSavacia and zavaxsia should 
| have shrunk and shriveled into tansy and pansy 
|is certainly quite pardonable, though it would 
be very difficult now to trace the gradual change 
| from step to step. We know better how proxy 
|came from procuracy, as proctor from procura- 
tor and palsy from paralysis, as we still retain 
both, the full and the shortened form. The 
| French fantaisie or the Greek original gave us 
| phantasy, which in Sylvester is already phantsy, 
|and thus shows clearly the gradual subsiding 
| into modern fancy. When Hollinshed says of 
| brandy: ‘It lighteneth the mind, it quickeneth 
| the spirits, it cureth the hydropsy,” he gives us 
| the ancestor of our shortened dropsy. A curious 
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derivation is that of guinsy, which is in reality 
the same word as synagogue, coming like the 
latter from ody and dyw, to draw together, which 
became afterward synanche. In Holland’s Pliny 
we find: ‘“‘ The young birds of these martins, 
if they be burned into ashes, are a singular and 
sovereign remedy for the deadly squinancie,” 
while Jeremy Taylor, in his Holy Living and 
Dying, has: ‘* Without revelation we can not 
tell whether we shall eat to-morrow or whether 
a squnancy shall choke us.” 
but a furrov-long, and syrup and shrub are the 
same word. Cudet is from capitellum, a little 
captain, as cousin is from consanguineus, through 
the French cousin, familiarly contracted into 
the verb to cozzen. Grant is in like manner 
from garantie, whence also our warrant, and the 
law terms /ivery and seizin are nothing but our 
ordinary delivery and possession. The same un- 
fortunate tendency to save time and breath has 
led to a worse treatment of another class of 
words, which have not been merely contracted 
but actually deprived of a part of their sub- 
stance. The cases in which Proper Names 
have suffered thus are best known. Great and 
noble names have been corrupted to mean and 
base uses. There is said to be a family in ex- 
istence now, lineal descendants of the Planta- 
genets, who have degenerated into Plant. Ev- 
ery body has heard how Admiral Vernon, in 
1739, first ordered spirits mixed with water to 
be dealt out to his sailors, and how, being com- 
monly dressed in grogram, he first earned that 
nickname for himself, and then bestowed it in 
its shortened form of grog upon his beverage. 
Tram-roads recall to us the full name of their 
inventor, Outram, and gin is the first half of 
Geneva, where the best of it was distilled, as 
we speak now of Hollands. St. Mary Over the 
River has dwindled into St. Mary Overy, as poor 
Magdalen, with her repentant tears, has gone 
through the abbreviation of Maud into maudlin. 

The process is, however, by no means limited 
to Proper Names, and is still going on, in our 
day, with numerous Common Nouns, although 
here also foreign words have naturally suffered 
most. This is the more to be regretted, as with 
part of the form we must needs lose part of the 
meaning also, and in language as in society 
‘*half words are the perdition of women” not 
only, but of all who employ them. It seems to 
be mere chance whether a word is to be de- 
prived of its first syllables, as is the case with 
omnibus in its change to dus, and of caravan 
into van, words which are fast becoming legiti- 
mate, or the last, as when cabriolet is shortened 
into cab, citizen into cit, and gentleman into 
gent. The simple aid is the remnant of aide- 
de-camp, perhaps through adjutant, as plot was 
originally complot. Mob from the ‘ mobile vul- 
gus,’’ together with sham, Macaulay called very 
justly, ‘* remarkable memorials of a season of 
tumult and imposture,” though the connection 
with Whigs and Tories, at which he points, has 
not yet been fully established. The buffalo of 
the West has left us, probably through the French 


I ‘urlong is of course 
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bufiie, nothing but the duff, now the color of 
untanned leather, while the Latin erinaceou: 
shows a curious descent to the French hérisson, 
Mandeville’s urchoune, Chaucer's urchon, and 
finally our own urchin. Another animal, thus 
ill-treated, is the young of the frog and the toad, 
which was once ceremoniously styled toad-pullet, 
and has now sunk into tadpole. Phiz is a very 
early abbreviation of the awkwardly long physi- 
ognomy, as primitive manners are now more 
frequently called prim. A navvy is but the half 
of a navigator, and a wigthe sad remnant of the 
stately periwig, the French word pezruque, first 
made Dutch in the strange form of perruik. 
The ‘* handiwork” of the early leech gave rise 
to the unintelligible chirurgeon, whom we now 
simply call surgeon; his hospital has likewise 
been shorn, and is now often spital only, as in 
Spitalfields, and Spital Inn. Slang terms of 
this class abound in all directions ; of the mor¢ 
admissible of them Dickens's, ‘‘ whenever I saw 
a beadle in full jig,” refers of course to figure, 
as to go or to live on tick has reference to the 
ticket received at the pawnbrokers, from which 
is also derived the old phrase, ‘‘ on tick and on 
bill.” F4rt is not unlikely a mutilated form 
of the French fleurette. 

One of the most interesting features connect- 
ed with this maltreatment of certain classes of 
words, is the quaint and often exceedingly amus- 
ing manner in which the people at large have 
endeavored to make foreign words more easy of 
understanding, by twisting them into some re- 
semblance with English words. This tendency 
ought to serve as a warning against the too free 
admission of foreign words which can not con- 
vey to the masses more than a dim, uncertain 
meaning. What is a pantheon ta us, who be- 
lieve either in one God or none, that we should 
place it in the midst of our towns, by the side 
of Christian churches? If we attend a debating 
club at a colosseum we must prepare to meet 
colossi only in their own estimation; but wolves, 
it is to be hoped, have long since ceased to be 
found in our dyceums, as long since, we fear, 
as Minerva has abandoned our atheneums. The 
French are in the same predicament; there is 
something irresistibly ludicrous to the English- 
man in their advertisements of a boulingrin vert 
before a country-house, or of rosbifs de mouton 
in their eating-houses, terms of which already 
Voltaire felt the ridicule keenly. So do their 


modern panorama universel, their feuxr pyriques, 
and above all the guerre polemique of the clever 
St. Beuve incur sharp and well-deserved criti- 


cisms from their own writers. sut if these 
words have become so obscure in French, how 
much more unintelligible must they be when 
transferred to another language! Here are a 
few examples : 

Every body knows our dandelion, or dandy 


| lion as it was recently printed in 4 book for the 


instruction of youth! Its derivation from dent 
de lion is evident. The fair apple of France, 
there known as belle et bonne is, with us, vul- 
garized into bellybound; the beautiful rose des 
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quatre saisons into rose of quarter sessions, while 
the polyanthus tuberosa, in French tubéreuse, 
which was nothing more than a tuberous plant, 
is forced into a tuberose. The admirable chaus- 
sees of the Empire are elsewhere causeways ; 
their ancien, the ‘‘ancient” Cassio of Shaks- 
peare, our ensign and their frere-macon, we hard- 
ly know how, with us a freemason. Their contre- 
danse, so called from the couples dancing oppo- 
site each other, has become a country dance, and 
the hautbois that serves in the orchestra, by a 
ludicrous association, ahautboy. Animals have 
not fared any better; the langouste of the French 
coast is on the English shore a /ongoyster, the 
hogfish or porcpisce of Spenser a porpoise, and 
the écrevisse goes through a whole series of 
transformations, appearing as krevys in Lyd- 
gate, as crevish in Gascoyne, as craifish in Hol- 
land, and thus merges finally into our crawy/ish 
with a double effort of Anglicizing the name. 
The sleeping mouse or souris dormeuse is very 
naturally transformed into a dormouse, the farcé 
of the French cook into forced meat, and the 
quelque chose into kickshaw. The transition 
from the redingote to a riding-coat is as amusing 
as that from the ancient vertugale, or still older 
vertugadin, to a furthingale, a word made after 
the analogy of nightingale. The French rope- 
dancer's soubresault from the Latin supersaltus 
and the Italian sobresalto, was already in Old 
English sumbersault, and thus become with a 
double association of ideas our swnmerset. Where 
the French saw with superstitious eyes a hand 
and five fingers, a main de gloire, we discover a 
likeness to a man’s two legs, and call the same 
root mandragore. Equally odd is the change 
from the rightly spelled Oyez! of our courts to the 


pronunciation O yes! and the way in which the | 


men originally stationed by the king's buvet 
(from boire, anciently buver), in order to pro- 
tect the side-board and its costly wines, first be- 


came buffetiers, and then vulgarly known as bee/- | 


eaters. Even whole phrases can be traced to 
such violent twistings of words, as the proverbial 
dormir comme une taupe, whick has lost all 
reference to the mole, and is now fo s/eep like a 
top, and the faire un faux pas, to commit a 


blunder, which is, at least provincially, to make | 


a for-paw. 

Words that have come down to us from the 
ancient languages have, of course, still less mean- 
ing left in their altered form, and here also 


many efforts have been made to instill in them | 


new life by giving them a somewhat English 
shape. Greek names of plants furnish yAvcue 
piga, the sweet root, which was once glycorys and 


is now liquorice or licorice ; the erapic dypia or | 
fleawort became staves-acre, and the kapvopvior- | 


vov, already in Chaucer clone girofle for the 
true French form clon de girofle, became first 


jilly-flower, and then, with the ignorant, even | 


July-flower. The Snpraxn of the Greeks under- 
went a strange series of changes in form and 
meaning. It had its original name from the 
viper, whose own flesh was long considered the 
best, if not the only, remedy against the creat- 
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ure’s bite. As such it became a famous anti- 
dote, and as leech was once the common nam 

of all followers of Asculapius, so this prepa- 
ration became synonymous with medical con- 
fection; the French called it then thériaque, 
which, however, Chaucer already curtailed t 

triacle, and as treacle it now sitnifies simply th 

sweet sirup of molasses, with a slight hint at 
its trickling propensity. Ignorance transformed 
tragacant gum into gum dragon, as even now 
necromancy, the art of calling up the dead, is 
often called black art, as if it had any thing t 
do with a pretended negromancy. Our fore- 
fathers already mistook the Lydius lapis Graeco- 
rum and called it, perhaps with reference to its 
unusual weight or because it attracts iron, /oad- 
stone, just as they called the northstar the lead- 
ing or foadstar. The translation of Holy Writ 
made thus emerods out of hemorrhoids, associa- 
ting their infliction with the rod of the Lord; at 
the same time Hemicrania was, through the 
French migraine probably, converted into me- 
grim. We still speak of the tiny grapes of 
Corinth as currants, as if they were the native 
fruit of that name, and the common people of 
England often say pottercarrier for apothecary, 
as Jack calls his good ship Bellerophon a Bill 

Ruffian. 

Botanical names of Latin origin have led to 
similar unintentional disguises. Asparagus is 
universally known as sparrow-grass; febrifuge 
as feverfew ; and ros marinus as rosemary. A 
frontispicium is a frontispiece; and since the 
lanterna of the ancients was first made of thin, 
split layers of horn, it has become a danthorn. 
The rachitis of the physician is the rickets of the 
masses; the selarium of convents our salt-ce//ar ; 
and the viridum jus of the dispensary the ver- 
juice of the people. etrels, or Mother Cary’s 
chickens, are, as it were, little St. Peters, be- 
cause, like the Apostle, they can walk on the 
water. The Ligurnum of Italy was by us 
changed into Leghorn, while other languages 
retain the original name. 

We treat the modern Italians as badly, for 
we call their articiocco girasole, a sun-flower 
artichoke, which came from Peru to Italy, and 
thence to us, with utter disregard to geography, 


| but with a willful appropriation of the Girasole, 


Jerusalem artichoke; their renegado, who has 


| denied his faith, is to us a runagate; their lus- 


trino, /utestring; their fambala, furbelow ; and 
their coasting-vessel, urea, simply a hooker. 
The Spanish cayo, used to designate a rock 
or a sand-bank, we transform into a key; and 
the Indian word urican, which has formed the 
French ouragan, reappears in English as hurry- 
! The Spaniards call the commander of 
a fleet by an Arabic word Amiral, and Milton 
still wrote of a tree fit to become ‘‘ the mast of 
some great Ammiral.” But there seems to have 
arisen very early an idea that the name had 
something to do with admirable; and hence 
Latin writers of the Middle Ages already style 
the chief naval commander Admirabilis, or Ad- 
miratus—and hence our Admiral. 


cane 
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German and Dutch words have not escaped 
on account of their close relationship. The 
Hysenblas of Holland—meaning the bladder of 
the fish called hysen, our sturgeon—is now isin- 
olass; the German Wermuth has become bitter 
cormwood; the Lindwurm of noble Siegfried a 
mean blindworm ; a prophetic Weissager a con- 
temptible wiseacre; and the harsh name of the 
Rhenish town of Bacharach is often found in 
old English plays as Backrag. ‘The farther we 
go from the family of languages to which En- 
glish belongs the more difficult is it, of course, 
to trace the nature of such changes. The Aount- 
vidgeon pea of our gardeners’ catalogues reminds 
probably few readers of its Montevidean origin ; 
and the familiar wghtmare carries still fewer back 
to distant Finland, where Mara, the fearful elf, 
inflicts severe punishment on the wicked and 
the scorner. The common demijohn once upon 
a time spelled damajan, comes from a Persian 
city called Damaglan, where a famous kind of 
glass-ware was manufactured, which the Cru- 
saders brought back with them to their Euro- 
pean homes. 

The most remarkable feature connected with 
this process of giving new forms and new mean- 
ings to words, which are perfectly extraneous 
and unconnected with their history, is that even 
English nouns should have been thus ill-treated. 
This arose, probably, first in names of foreign 
origin though borne by English families. The 
Flemish Tupigny became an English Twopen- 
ny; and the Danish names of Askatil, Thurgod, 
and Guthlac, were changed into Ashkettle, Thor- 
oughgood, and Goodluck. There is a place in 
Norwich, now called Goodluck’s Close, which 
in ancient documents is correctly written Guth- 
lac’s Close, and thus allows us to trace the grad- 
ual change. From names the process was ex- 
tended to common nouns. <A Welsh rarebit 
became a Welsh rabbit; gorseberries were made 
gooseberries, as gossamer is often called goose- 
summer ; and Saxon maregold, which contained 
the same old word of mere—a marsh, or water, 
which appears in merman and mermaid—be- 
came marygold. The diminutive kin being no 
longer effective in connection with the obsolete 
word culver (from the Latin columba), it was 
modernized into culverkey. Certain cards in 
our common games were of old distinguished 
from others by the long, splendid gown worn by 
king, queen, etc., according to the gorgeous 
costumes of the Middle Ages, and hence ob- 
tained the name of coat-cards; when the origin 
was forgotten, these personages suggested an- 
“other idea, and they are now called court-cards. 
Old Saxon words have especially suffered in 
this manner. What we now call shamefaced 
had originally nothing to do with a face, but 
was shamefast—formed after the manner of 
steadfast, and printed thus in Chaucer, Frois- 
sart, and the first version of the Bible. The 
Saxon name of that class of plants which con- 
tains absinth was suthewort, or soothing-wort ; 
first the latter part became obscure, and gave 
rise to the change into soothing-wood; then 
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the first part also was forgotten, and the people 
now call it southern-wood. Shuttle-cock was not 
so very long ago still used correctly as shuttle- 
cork ; but stirrup has long since superseded the 
Anglo-Saxon stig rap—from stigan, to step up ; 
and rap, a rope. 

Sadder by far, and yet clothed with addition- 
al interest, is the fate of English nouns that have 
suffered in meaning what those we have men- 
Here it is 
the spirit itself that is maltreated; and unfor- 
tunately, as in life with men so with words also, 


tioned have only endured in form. 


many have fallen, few only have risen. 

It is singular that terms of war should | 
almost the only examples of nouns that have 
risen from an humble to a nobler meaning 
Thus cavalry comes from the Latin caballus, 
which meant at first nothing more than a pack- 
horse, from which, however, was subsequently 


derived the caballarius, who finally rose to the 
French chevalier, and thus gave us both forn 
Infu try consisted onc 
of the infantes, the boys and servants who ran, 


—cavalry and chivalry. 


in the Middle Ages, by the side of their masters 
on horseback ; these formed gradually separate 
corps, known as infanterie, and finally assumed 
the place of their lords, the knights, in the es- 
timation of great commanders. The humble 
servant, who at first was called in old German 
a Schalk, and whose sole duty was the attend- 
ance on a mare, became known as Marescalk : 
he rose to be the superintendent of the royal 
stables, and obtained one of the high charges 
It was then he was named Marsh 
and distinction in the field procured for him tl 
chief command of the forces. The French, 
however, have still by tl le of our Field- 
Marshal another maréchal, who, as of old, pur- 
sues a profession more akin to the meaning of 
the word, and is a simple farrier. The knight 
himself had a hard struggle before he obtained 
the high position he still ocupies. The first of 
the name known in historic documents was a 
menial servant, such as the German Knecht re- 
mains to this day. Already in Anglo-Saxon 
writers, however, the word is used frequently 
for boy; thus we meet with a tynewintra 
cnicht, a boy of ten winters; and in the Gos- 
pel version the Apostles are called learning 
cnichts. Certain privileged boys were subse- 
quently allowed to bear arms, and as this hon- 
orable distinction was only sparingly conferred, 
the word gradually acquired a higher applica- 
tion; and finally settled down, in the days of 
chivalry, into the grade and style of a knight. 
Other words have declined. The process is 
generally this: Words are unfamiliar and digni- 
fied at first; they become gradually more com- 
mon, and with it indifferent; until some sink 
finally into trivial and contemptible by-words. 
Occasionally the history of such decay is well 
authenticated, as in the case of Bridavel/. St. 
Bridget, or shorter, St. Bride, gave her name 
to a well in London, and a church built near 
was called the same. Then a royal palace was 
added, where King John, and even Henry VIIL., 


at court. 


1@ si 
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resided. After that, however, the mansion was 
neglected, and when quite decayed it was con- 
verted into a hospital, always bearing the origin- 
al name of St. Bride’s Well. ‘This was changed 
by the agency of Ridley the Martyr, then Bishop 
of London, into a house of correction. Ulti- 
mately it became a simple prison, and Bride- 
well is now applied, wherever English is spoken, 
to a work-house, neither blessed saint nor holy 
well having any thing to do with the edifice. 
A somewhat similar fate was that of a priory in 
London, known as St. Mary’s of Bethlehem, be- 


cause intended to lodge the Bishop of Bethle- | 


hem whenever he should be in England. Per- 
haps the fact that such a remarkable visit nev- 
er occurred afterward, or simpler motives, led 
Henry VIII. to grant it to the city, who con- 
verted it into a house for the insane. 


lunatic asylums. As we have mentioned above 
several military words that had the rare good 
fortune of reaching high honor, we may here 
add one that has been less fortunate. The no- 
ble family of Merode, famous in the history of 


the Netherlands, boasted of one brave member | 
who was unfortunately more successful in mak- | 
ing forays into the enemy’s land than in obtain- | 
This uncomfortable repu- | 


ing great victories. 
tation gave rise to the term of Marauders. 


Among common nouns there are again many | 


of foreign origin, the meaning of which has suf- 
fered sadly in the course of time. Giving pre- 
cedence to the sex, we find that the belle dame 
of the French was by Spenser already written 


in shorter English form, but used as yet for fair | 
Soon after Gallic courtesy transferred 


lady. 
the term to grandmothers, and it now appears 
as beldame, often used to designate a hag or a 
witch. 
istic of the change of manners, by the French 
word prude, which originally meant a prudent, 
honest man, and in that meaning survives in 
prad’homme, the title of umpires between me- 
chanics and tradesmen in France. 


objectionable rather than praiseworthy. An- 
tique also conveys its lesson; used at first ex- 
clusively for what is old and old-fashioned, it 
was changed in form and meaning into antics, 


suggestive of the fact that in an age where the 


young rule all that is old is objectionable and 
liable to ridicule. 


upon the poor emigrant to foreign shores gave 


to his colonies a dash of contempt, which sur- | 


vived for a time in the kindred feeling of En- 
glishmen toward distant colonies, and led to the 
contraction of the word into clown. The feeling 
is said to be extinct; the word survives as a sign 
of its former prevalence. There seems to be 


an invincible tendency for words to become | 
harsher and more sweeping in their condemna- | 
tory meaning if they but contain the germ of | 


such a growth. Is this indicative of the weak- 
ness of the human heart to see the mote in the 
neighbor’s eye and not the beam in our own? 


Hence | 
the name of Bedlam, now universally used for | 


We are told a moral lesson, character- | 


In the fair | 
sex, however, it has changed to express what is | 


The haughty supercilious- | 
ness with which the Roman citizen looked down | 


Thus we find that base meant originally nothing 
more than low or humble, and even in the Bible 
version our Lord was said to be ‘* equal to them 
of greatest baseness;” now it is used only for 

| the scamp and the criminal. In like manner a 

miscreant was simply a misbeliever, such as Joan 

of Arc is represented by Shakspeare; subse- 
quently it became a term of vilest reproach. 

This leads us to the two words pagan and villain, 

both of which are now terms of reproach, afte: 

having once had reference only to the residence 
of certain classes of men. For when the Gos- 
pel was first proclaimed abroad in Italy every 
town from the blue waters of Sicily to the snow- 
capped Alps in the north seems to have opened 
| its gates wide to the messengers of peace. But 
in the villages and waste tracts of land which 
still were found here and there, the rustics went 
on in the old path, burning incense on their 
heathen altars, and slaying white bulls in honor 
of Jove as their fathers had done before them. 

It was thea that the term of country people, pa- 

gans, first became synonymous with worshipers 

of graven images, and from them it has come 
down in undiminished strength to our day. 

Such is the force of a word carrying with it on 

the stream of long centuries some powerful idea 

It is curious, moreover, to notice that while pa- 

ganus has sunk so low its fellow compaganus 

has risen to our modern companion. 'The same 
fate, however, befell the Roman master who was 
sent to his villa in the country, and hence re- 
ceived the name of villaneus. This was by no 
means in itself a word of reproach ; and although 
it may have shared the degradation of paganus 
to a certnin degree, it was not even in oldEn- 
glish used to express more than rusticity or 
coarseness. It is in this sense that Chaucer 
employs it in the Prologue to his Canterbury 

Tales when he says: 

‘* But firste I praie you of your courtesie, 

That ye ne asette it not my vilanie; 
Though that I plainly speke in this matere, 
Ne though I speke his wordes properly.” 


It has been mentioned before how pilgrims to 
Rome became idle roamers, and those who went 
| to the Holy Land, the Sainte Terre, were sus- 


pected of being saunterers. In the same man- 
ner the French word purlieu meant in England 
what it literally signifies, a pur lieu, 7. e., land 
| taken in from the forest for the purpose of cul- 
tivation, and hence freed from the strict forest 
laws of those days. Now it is commonly used 
for a disreputable neighborhood, Two words 
of Eastern origin have suffered similar injury. 
When the Tudors and the Stuarts made their 
courts brilliant with gorgeous displays and cun- 
ning masks dances in Turkish costumes were 
much in fashion, and known as Mahomerias, 
from their association with Mohammed's fol- 
lowers. Later the word dwindled down into 
mummery, and means now a low masquerade, a 
disgusting disguise. Our word gibberish has a 
loftier origin: it comes from a famous sage, 
Geber, an Arab who sought for the philosopher's 
stone, and perhaps used unintelligible incanta- 
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tions, a habit which led to the present use of the 
word, 

English words have, of course, not so often 
suffered in this way, as there was always more 
or less in their sound to recall the original mean- 
ing. Still, examples are here also not wanting 
of words that have fallen from their high estate. 
‘There is the Anglo-Saxon boer, who tilled the 
soil and gave his name to our neighbor; his 
rustic ways, however, soon became known as 
boorish, and the coarse, ill-mannered man is 
apt to be called a door. Hence, also, through 
the derivative boerly, our less obnoxious burly. 
The same change took place in the Saxon ceorl, 
which was originally a name of honor, meaning 
emphatically a free man, and still survives in 
our Charles. It is surmised, however, that these 
free dwellers on their own soil became soon ob- 
noxious to king and nobles alike, and that hence 
their name soon sank toa lower meaning. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says already of King 
Charles that he was a ‘* Ceorle Cyng,” a churl- 
ish king, af@d thus a chur/ has remained to this 
day a rude boor. The kindred word fe//ow is 
even now in a state of transition; it still has 
the original meaning of companionship when we 
speak of fellow-sufferers or fellow-citizens ; but 
a fellow, by itself, is no compliment, and shows 
the tendency of the word to assume an objec- 
tionable meaning. Anave, on the contrary, has 
fallen sadly. In its earlier days it served to 
designate a son or a boy, and St. Paul was thus 
called ‘*a knave of Jesus Christ.” This is the 
meaning of the German Knabe to this day. But 
when the sister language made a slightly differ- 
ent word, Knappe, and bestowed it upen a serv- 
ant—even as serf differs from servant—our En- 
glish did not follow the praiseworthy example, 
and used knave for the same purpose. This 
accounts for our calling the king’s servant in a 
pack of cards the knave, and from the German 
we have borrowed our knapsack, the boy’s sack 
slung over his shoulder. Shakspeare shows us 
clearly in what state of transition the word was 
in his time, as he uses it now for our boy and 
then for a scamp, while in Julius Cesar he even 
says, ‘Gentle knave, good-night !” 

Thus it was also with one of the numerous 
descendants with which the root bred, to breed, 
has endowed our language. Besides the words 
breed, brood, bride, and brother, it has bequeath- 
ed to us the unfortunate drat, which originally 
meant nothing but offspring, and is thus used 
in an old writer : 

“© Israel, O household of the Lord, 
© Abraham's brats, O brood of blessed seed, 
O chosen sheep that loved the Lord indeed!” 

Then it became usual to designate an ill-fa- 
vored child as a brat, and now the word is 
hardly admissible in polite conversation. Three 
names of persons of the fair sex have had a pe- 
culiar fate. Gossip, which is at least but rarely 
applied to men, has the same high origin as 
Gospel, meaning sid, or akin in God, and used 
for all persons who jointly entered into the re- 
lation of sponsors for a child about to be bap- 
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|tized. Now the word bears too pointed an allu- 
| sion to the talking, slandering propensities of 
certain persons to be any longer complimentary. 
It is curious that the corresponding word in 
French, commére, has lost its higher nature in 
precisely the same manner. The once noble 
title of housewife, in its full form still unsur- 
passed as to its simple and approving meaning 
has degenerated into the vile hussy. <As if to 
make amends, we find that the ancient word 
Cwen, once simply used in opposition to Gom 
as woman to man, has from an expression of 
the mere difference in sex risen to designate 
the woman by eminence, the queen, as cyning, 
of the kin, gave us king; and the royal children 
of France and of Spain are to this day called 
Fils de France and Infantes de Espafia. 


MR. DOD’S SIX SHOTS. 
PRELIMINARY: ON GREATNESS. 
7 OU never would have taken old Mr. G. R 
Dod to be a hero; and yet he is the man 
who was shot at those six distinct and separate 
| times concerning which I am now about to tell 
| you. 

Why is it we will persist in attributing such 
length and breadth to a hero the instant we hear 
of one? It is the instinct of our nature to do 
so, I acknowledge; confounding the physical 
with the intellectual. You observe our clearest 
idea of size is cubical. By the term great we 
mean, intuitively, length, breadth, thickness ; 
the moment, therefore, a man is spoken of in our 
hearing as Great he looms up before our imagin- 
ation a perfect Goliath. Isaac Watts, himself 
scarce the dimensions of a boy of ten, was justly 
indignant at this universal yet gross and exceed- 
ingly false standard of weight and measure—not 
the body, the mind is ‘tthe measure of the 
man,” he insisted. If the writer only had time 
from narrating the story of those Six Shots to 
do so, he would venture to assert that we do not 
as invariably attribute size to the moral as to 
the intellectual. Not one of us but has a fixed 
idea that Napoleon the First, being intellectual- 
ly so great, was a son of Anak, whoever Ma- 
dame La Mere may have been. Hence the un- 
bounded astonishment expressed by that officer 
of the Bellerophon who says he found it absolute- 
ly out of his power to believe that ‘‘ the little 
pot-bellied old man,” who clambered up the side 
of the British vessel after the ‘‘ affair” at Water- 

|} loo and put himself with an air, doubtless re- 
|membering Talma when he did it, upon “the 
hospitality of the British people,” was none 
| other than the great Corsican. Not a man of 
us but would have been as much disappointed 
as said officer. Yet you are not so positively 
| certain but that John Howard was a small man ; 
| nor does it at all shock you to know that Wilber- 
force was actually a dwarf. Paul the Apostle 
was very small as well as bold, and, taking this 
great preacher himself as a text, one might de- 
liver quite an ingenious discourse upon the fact 
that we do not always associate goodness with 
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dimension, and the wherefore of the fact; you 
can scent a profound argument, in this direction, 
concerning the superiority of the moral over the 
mental, the greater ethereality, spirituality of 
soul, in a word, over mind. But we will not 
travel farther in this direction lest we travel 
alone. Besides, we are leaving G. R. Dod be- 
hind. See him standing there behind his count- 
er, a very little old gentleman; a little deaf or 


so, only his deafness comes and goes with cir- | 


cumstances in a manner which would be con- 


sidered remarkable if the infirmity were dumb- | 


ness or blindness or lameness. Or rather, would 
have been so considered in ordinary times—the 
amazing appearances and disappearances of all 
forms of human infirmity in this country since 
draft and conscription altering all that. 

Yes, a quite small, somewhat deaf, old gentle- 
man is Mr. G. R. Dod. Spectacles; but quick 
little eyes behind them. Great need had Mr. 
Dod of these organs. He had begun with a 
small store years ago in the town of his resi- 
dence, a town of which sufficient clew is given 
when it is-said that it lies in cne of the South- 
western States. 

With the increase of his business Mr. Dod 
has moved into a very large store. If it had 


been a very broad store it would not have mat- | 


tered so much, for Mr. Dod could then have 
had its whole area well in sight all the time 
whether behind the hardware and grocery count- 


er on the right as you enter, or behind the dry | 


goods and fancy articles counter on your left in 
entering. 


row but very long store. 
though a large run of custom ; the consequences 


are plain. No man could have sharper eyes; 


making up, his eyes did, for any deficiency in | 


his hearing by their extra and exceeding sharp- 
ness, as the sense of touch does in the blind for 
that deficiency. No man could move with a 
more rapid motion than he either; small bodies, 
according to a law of nature, moving faster than 
large ones.* Yet, quick as was his body, quicker 


still as were his eyes, Mr. Dod could not possi- | 
bly be at one end of his establishment and at | 


the other at the same instant. 
To any one knowing the fact, that, with the 
Constitution of the United States, the Ten Com- 


mandments also were pretty well abrogated in | 
Mr. Dod’s region, at the time in question, the | 


consequences of the length of that merchant's 
store were evident. 
end selling calico to some wearisome old lady, 
sunbonneted and chaffering, a mischievous boy 
is very apt to be pocketing lumps of sugar for 
profit, or starting the faucet of a molasses barrel 
for fun at the other. 
at the back end of the store, almost as sure as 


you live some loitering negro at the other is | 


waiting for the critical moment when Mr. Dod’s 


eyes are on the scale, ascertaining the exact | 


notch in which the weight should hang, in that 
swift instant to purloin a long-coveted locket 
from the show-case or a bolt of ribbon for Sukey 
at home from the counter. Whatever it was 


The bother was in its being a nar- | 
Mr. Dod had no clerk | 


While he is at the front | 


| ing all those long years. 


Or, if busy selling bacon | 


before night old Mr. Dod knew it. Knew the 
loss to resolve upon still greater watchfulness in 
future, a resolve thoroughly kept. 

With so much of preliminary, let us come at 
once to the six separate and distinct times upon 
which Mr. G. R. Dod was shot at—rarely are 
shots truer, in one sense at least, than were 
these 


SHOT THE FIRST. 

It was fired very soon after Mr. Dod settled 
in—suppose we agree upon it as Johnsonville. 
Because Mr. Dod was not born in the town in 
question. He was himself a grown man before 
the town itself was born. Mr. Dod was born 
in Delaware. Until full fifty years old he had 
lived in Delaware, now engaged in this busi- 
ness, now in that, in the same small country 
neighborhood therein. Probably nothing could 
| have been more even, apparently monotonous, 
| than was his early life and manhood therein. 
| In all probability Mr. Dod never had during all 
| his life, before moving to Johnsonville, a single 
| incident worth naming an adventure—not one. 
| And just here is a mistake we all make again. 
| We think the years passed in compelled obscur- 
ity, comparative inaction, monotony even, as ut- 
terly lost. A wheat seed might as justly reason 
| so of its sojourn underground. <A period of ob- 
| security, of almost absolute inaction, is indispens- 
able—such is the mysterious law of God—to 
after distinction and success. St. Paul must 
sojourn in Arabia even after his miraculous 
conversion full three years in absolute obscurity 
before he can preach. Luther lies—how preg- 
nant a wheat grain!—in the darkness, and al- 

most death, of his monastery, to say nothing of 
| the Wartburg seclusion thereafter, before he can 
| yield fruit for the feeding of a starving world. 
In what obscurity—a brewery business, was it 
not ?—in which Cromwell must sojourn full for- 
| ty years first. Illustrations of the fact down to 
Louis Napoleon in the fortress of Ham, and 
since that, crowd upon you. Some of us Union 
men, dungeoned within the South during all 
the war, comforted ourselves with hope, strong 
belief even, that not in vain, with reference to 
the future, were we passing those hours and 
long years of weariness and agony. 

But we must come back to G. R. Dod. 

As the wine in the cellar, as the ship-timber 
in its warehouse, as Cincinnatus in his furrows, 
old Mr. Dod passed away his life in Delaware, 
| seasoning, without an incident meanwhile dur- 
By what sudden im- 

pulse he is carried to his new home is not known. 
The Hand which has its own ways of bringing 
about the migration of the birds, and the scat- 
tering over the world from continent to conti- 
nent the seeds of plants, guides each one of us 
also. 

No one could have been more astonished than 
was good old Mr. Dod to find himself, by a rap- 
id chain of those curiously interlinked events we 

| call accidents, but which are really as subtilely 
| and purposely interwoven as is the most exqui- 
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site work of the goldsmith, drawn to 
tened in Johnsonville. 

Scarce a month after his arrival Mr. Dod or- 
ders a suit of clothes of Michael Flannegan. 
He would never have done it if he had but 
known the tailor in question. ‘The fact is, so- 
ciety in his new home was terribly mixed up. 
A more incongruous medley of individuals, all 
temperaments, all occupations, all nationalities, 
all variety of antecedents, than was to be found 
in Johnsonville it would be difficult to imagine 
—a perfect Olla Podrida, the spice and pepper 
thereof far from being left out. ‘This was two 
years before the war, and Johnsonville was but, 
in its medley of inhabitants, an instance of a 
something more or less true of towns in all that 
region. 

The remarkable effect of the war in having 
welded as with heat and hammer such towns 
into, each one of them, unity as well as solidity 
is a tempting topic to enter upon. But the 
temptation must be resisted, at least here. Only 
let the reader kindly observe how hard it is to 
the writer to cleave to old Mr. Dod. 

Very far is that little old gentleman from 
being an Apollo Belvidere: but the task of pre- 
senting him to you is very like the getting out 
that statue from its surrounding mass; the ob- 
ject is in the centre of the marble; the diffi- 
culty is in getting all extraneous matter away 
from it. But then Mr. Dod is a nobler char- 
acter by far than the god. 

Michael Flannegan is ordered to make the 
suit; the measure of little old Mr. Dod is duly 
taken by Mike—though how the customer failed 
to see and feel and smell, for that matter, the 
oscillating manner of Mike’s measuring is a 
mystery. Perhaps inebriation was as unknown 
as polygamy or cannibalism in the quiet and 
moral community from which Mr. Dod came. 
It is agreed that the tailor is to furnish the ma- 
terial for the suit from a certain bolt of brown 
broadcloth in his shop. The price is settled 
with mathematical accuracy. Saturday after- 
noon, by three o’clock, the clothes are to be 
sent in. 

This will be a wearisome story if we do not 
take care. 

Saturday afternoon at three o'clock? Old 
Mr. Dod, any citizen of Johnsonville, can at 
this moment step into the witness-box, lay hand 
on Scripture, and solemnly swear that never 
during their whole stay in the place had they 
known a promise to be kept to its instant. The 
deponent, on oath, would acknowledge that he 
had never been able to be prompt to the mo- 
ment in Ais instance from causes beyond his 
control ; but the recklessness of promising and 
failing to keep promise on the part of every 
body else in Johnsonville was amazing, or would 
be, if all of us in the place had not long since 
ceased to expect it. The hour at which a pair 
of boots are to be done or a couple to be mar- 
ried, at which your borrowed wheel-barrow is to 
be sent home or the doctor to call in, at which 
a burial is to take place—however, it was well 


and fas- 
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a burial never did take place at the agreed hour , 
if the mournful cortége had arrived in accord- 
ance with that at the grave-yard the grave would 
not have been half dug, scarce marked out—we 
say the hour at which a thing, whatever its na- 
ture, was to be done was always settled between 
parties from memories of usage in Other days 
and other places ; 
in keeping a promise—— 

You see how we are turned aside from old 
Mr. Dod. Yet can anxious 
than the writer to keep strictly to him, know- 
ing that the attempt is to narrate the manner 
in which he was shet at six times in ways cul 
minating in interest to the last report, and that 
we have as yet hardly began a statement of tire 
first instance. 

The tailor did not send old Mr. Dod his suit 
of brown broadcloth at three o’clock on Satur 
day afternoon ; but the Hibernian warmth with 
which he regretted being unable to do so, the 
ardor with which old Mr. Dod, mildly repre- 
senting to him the dilapidation of his wardrobe 
after his long journey from Delaware, and his 
pressing need of the garments, he promised to 
let him have them on the ensuing Saturday 
These satisfied good Mr Dod. Another Satur- 
day arrives, but the clothing does not 

Some two months after they were due Mi- 
chael Flannegan sends the required clothing 
home, but something has been heated mean- 
while besides Mike's goose. Quiet Mr Dod has 
said sharper things than he ever dreamed him- 
self capable of saying in sober old Delaware. 
As to Michael Flannegan, he was at the outset 
of the affair an Irishman and an inebriate, and 
has been increasingly such during its progress. 

Owing to the condition of his wardrobe Mr 
Dod, although a strict member of a church, has 
absented himself therefrom some Sabbaths now, 
sorely against his will, no ordinance of nature 
with him being more inflexible than his habit of 
attendance thereat. Rising from bed this Sab- 
bath morning he hastens to put on his new suit. 

Whether Mike was intoxicated, or enraged, 
or indulged, being a large man himself, in a 
deliberate sarcasm upon Mr. Dod’s dimensions— 
whether these or a combination of these is the 
reason, Mr. Dod in drawing on his new gar- 
ments finds the waistband of his trowsers to 
come up immediately beneath his arms, the low- 
est button of his dress coat to be on a level with 
his knees, and his vest also cut and made upon 
the same scale. What would not you have 
done in like case? Mr. Dod bundles them up 
and sends them back to the maker 

Immediately after breakfast, since he can not 
go to church, Mr. Dod will take a walk. True, 
he observed, as he left his door, the huge tailor 
walking along over the way with a rifle, but it 
awakened in his mind only the idea that the 
Irishman was setting out to hunt; and with a 
sigh at the Sabbath desecration thereof, he pur- 
sued his way toward the suburbs of the place ; 
so ignorant is he of Johnsonville and its cus- 
toms. He learns better afterward. 


but as to the least exactness 


no one be more 
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Michael Flannegan was out hunting. 
lowing Mr. Dod im his walk they get well out 
of town, the farther out the better for the exas- 
perated tailor. Arrived at the end of what he 
considers the length of a Sabbath morning’s walk 
should be, having long since forgotten his clothes 
and their’ mis-maker, the good old gentleman 
turns to retrace his steps. In doing so he ob- 
serves the burly Irishman not forty paces off, 
sees him throw up his rifle to his shoulder, hears 
the whiz of a ball past his left ear, and is him- 
self, his neat Sunday cane in his hand, in in- 
stant pursuit of the would-be assassin, all in 
much less time than it takes to write it. Never 
had the old gentleman ran that way in Dela- 
ware, even in his earliest youth; but then, nev- 
er had any such motive impelled him there. 
You observe, it was owing to Michael Flanne- 
gan'’s astonishment that his forty paces of start 
were so little advantage to him. Stopping to 
knock down his customer with fist or rifle, no 
more enters his mind than the probability of its 
being done enters that of little old Mr. Dod. 
He has hardly time to turn and fly before his 
intended victim is at his heels. Never mention 
size again as the measure of a man; an ox is 
large, a hornet is small. And never ox lum- 
bered off pursued by a vengeful gad-fly or hor- 
net, more desperate to escape, than does the 
burly Hibernian in this case from the tough lit- 
tle Delawarean. Flies, but in vain; now over 
one ear, now over the other, whack after whack 
he receives from Mr. Dod's Sunday cane, silent 
but pursuing. Right past the post-office where 
Johnsonville in general is assembled to get its 
papers and talk over the news! Why say more? 
Mr. Dod reaches his own house with the small- 
est supply of breath left in his bosom, ahd only 
the handle of his cane in his hand. Monday 
finds him established as a hero forever in John- 
sonville ; the use of a stick on his part instead 
of a bowie-knife or a revolver, is new there; is 
hardly en regle; but there is a sense that more 
genuine courage is shown in the use of the ob- 
solete weapon than of its Western improvements. 
Yes, Monday finds old Mr. Dod a hero, but Mi- 
chael Flannegan it does not find at all. He 
disappeared bag and baggage from Johnsonville 
—that place, at least, knows him no more for- 
ever. 


SHOT THE SECOND. 

Of the many mysteries in this world is this— 
why certain things therein were ever created. 
We won’t speak of the sea-weed, the a/ge, over 
which the Latin poet puzzled centuries before 
Christ, as to why it was made at all, because 


we all know that iodine is manufactured there- | 


from. Nor will we allude to the sea-jelly, half 


vegetable, half animal, which, after a storm, | 
lie heaped for hundreds of miles upon the sea- | 


shore: doubtless these furnish forth the confec- 
tionery establishments of the deep caves of ocean. 
Neither will we mention those minute calamities 
the mosquitoes—these are winged ministrants to 
us working patience, having their work for and 


Fol- | 


upon us equally with the angels, if we but un- 
derstood it. There is, however, a certain spe- 
cies of men created, for which, although there 
be apparently no demar4 at all on any account 
whatever, there is always an ample supply. 
This species assumes, in cities, the form of bar- 
room loafer or of Broadway dandy. In the 
Southwest it loiters away its life at cross-road 
groceries, or in vague saunterings through forest 
and along river—neither positive drunkard, on 
the one hand, nor genuine hunter on the other. 
With a battered wool hat on its head, a much 
muddied suit of jeans on its person, a rifle on 
its shoulder, the individual of the species strolls 
through life of no possible use to itself or to any 
one else. Purpose is a thing almost as un- 
known to it as to a crow; more unknown to it 
than to a bee or an ant. Lounging through old 
fields the individual in question—we will give it 
no name, it has too little distinctive character to 
be that much defined and set apart—will pick 
an owl or a buzzard off the top of a dead tree 
with its rifle just as readily as if the object were 
a turkey or a panther. No particular reason in 
that any more than in any thing else in life; 
if it were a globe of moss, or a prominent knob 
on a dead limb, it would be fired at as well. 
And it was just such an individual as this that 
happened (the words ‘‘ chanced” and ‘ hap- 
pened” are as appropriate to such as they are to 
a floating thistle-down, or a straw, or bubble on 
a brook) to be sauntering along the street of 
Johnsonville one Monday afternoon not six 
months after the adventure of Mr. Dod with 
Mike Flannegan. ‘The first named of these 
gentlemen is in business now. A wagon stands 
at the door of his store ladened, this afternoon, 
with a fresh supply of goods. An energetic as 
well as courageous person is little Mr. Dod; the 
wagoner is slow and awkward in unloading his 
burden, and Mr. Dod has off his coat and is on 
top of the load to assist in no time. As the 
individual—you note the difficulty experienced 
in designating him. It is said that Charles the 
Second loved Saunter even more than Ports- 
mouth, Castlemaine, Nell Gwyn, and the rest. 
Saunter, says Macaulay, was the goddess, really, 
of his worship: the purposeless monarch shall 
serve our turnforaname. It sochanced, then, 
that this King Charles in lounging up the street 
spied Mr. Dod upon the top of the wagon. It 
was & critical moment, if that worthy old gen- 
tleman had only known it. He is perched upon 
the very summit of the loaded wagon, is stoop- 
ing with his back toward King Charles, no coat 
tails to injure his outline, globular, prominent, 
distinct against the sky. The object strikes the 
eye of His Majesty sauntering listless}y up the 
street exactly as a knob, or a buzzard, an owl, a 
hawk, or a sphere of moss on the top of a dead 
tree in easy shot would have done. With His 
Majesty town and forest are about as same a 
| thing as Sunday and Monday are the same days. 
| Taking exactly as much and as little thought in 
| this case as he would have taken in the other, 
he throws his rifle to an aim at the centre of 
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Mr. Dod and fires. The ball sings past that 
gentleman’s right ear, very near indeéd. As 
the old man rises from his stooping posture His 
Majesty, having dropped his rifle into the hol- 
low of his left arm, watching to see the effect of 


stead, 
‘“ Humph! missed!” and lounges on without 
another thought of Mr. Dod. 


And Mr. Dod? His first thought is that it is | 


Michael Flannegan come again. He sees King 
Charles sauntering slowly by, his rifle again 
on his shoulder, in search of some new ob- 
ject of interest ; understands the whole thing at 
a glance; gazes through his spectacles after the | 
marksman for near five minutes; says, ‘‘ Hah!” | 
and, turning again to his work, toils as if no- | 
thing had happened. 

And that is all, absolutely the entire story | 
from beginning to close, of Mr. Dod’s second | 
shot. You will not, dear reader, wound the 
feelings of the writer of these lines by doubting 
the above. An actual fact as it is, bewail rath- | 
er your ignorance of Johnsonville and its stage 
of civilization at that time than the truthfulness | 
of the writer in what he says of the same. 

| 
SHOT THE THIRD. 

Let us do exact justice to Johnsonville, how- 
ever. There was a terrible amount of violation 
of all law, human and divine, going on there all 
the time. In fact, poetry is a beautiful thing: 
we remember touching verses thereof we mem- 


orized in childhood, passages whith we have 
heard in public addresses, striking selections 
which we have had declaimed to us from the 
stage—these rise to mind occasionally and in our 
more contemplative moments ; yet, not poetry, 
prose instead, is the vernacular of daily life. 
So of law and order in Johnsonville. A good | 
many of us resident therein have heard of it. 
Murder, for instance: we have read in novels 
what a horrid thing it is to take the life of a fel- 
low-creature—the commission of a murder, as 


in Eugene Aram, say, and all the consequents | 


upon it, make up the interest of the story. Our 
childhood was affrighted by narratives of haunt- 
ed houses, of ghosts rambling around a certain 
oak, of spectres to be found upon some set spot 
on highway or blasted heath, from—to use the 
accuracy of an advertisement—dark till twelve 
P.M. In every case—hamlets and all the rest— 
a murder is the pivot upon which the whole ter- 
ror turns. We have read in newspapers of 
murders in great cities; of the activity of the 
police; of the crowded court-room ; of the days 
of cross-examination, pleading, counter-plead- 
ing, charge to the jury, verdict, sentence; of 
the execution—all covering columns upon col- 
umns of the papers, copiously illustrated with 
pictures, perhaps. There are old-fashioned opin- 
ions advanced in Scripture, also, in reference to 
murder as a crime. Yes; we have memories, 
traditions, theories, sentimentalities in reference 
to murder, exactly as we have poetic fancies. 


But such fancies are no more reduced to prac- 
tice in Johnsonville than is poetry the common 
language of its streets. About once a month 
some man kills another man there, with all im- 


| aginable variety of motive and manner. We 
his shot, says exactly as he would have done | 
had it been knob, buzzard, moss, or owl in- 


will be a little shocked in the first instant of 
hearing of it—there the whole thing, which cre- 
ates elsewhere such tremendous sensation, b 
gins and ends. The murderer escapes as a mat- 
ter of course. 

But about Mr. Dod ? 

Pardon!—It is very hard to crystallize about 
noble little Mr. Dod—as they say rock-candy is 
crystallized about a thread—all we have to say 
—The justice we were endeavoring to do John- 
sonville was this; all the crimes committed there 
were not always by its own residents. The 
town, from its position, was, to multitudes of 


| bad men without homes, what some tree-top 


overlooking many farm-yards is to the hawk— 
merely a point upon which to alight for a few 
moments until the next victim can be selected 
That night, as an illustration, a few months 
after the event last narrated, upon which Mr. 
Dod was fired at the third time, not before in 
Johnsonville and not since the event, has Mr. 


| Dod seen or heard of the parties. The cireum- 


stances were these : 

** T was detained pretty late that night in my 
store’—we will let the old gentleman tell his 
own story this time—‘“ It must have been near 
midnight. I was busy writing inside when a 
rap comes upon the front-door. I paid no at- 
tention to it at all. But the rapping kept up 
so long at last I went there and asked, ‘ Who's 
there?’ Somebody begged me to open the door 
I refused to do so. I would have done it in- 
stantly back in Delaware, but not where I was. 
I had lived too long, by this time, in Johnson- 


| ville for that. Besides the voice, rather voices 


—for there were two men of them—were strange 


| to me. 


*¢¢ Oh, open the door, man!’ they urged. 

“**No, I won't. What do you want?’ 

‘¢ ¢Pshaw, open your door, we want to light a 
candle ; what are you afraid of?’ 

‘**But I wouldn’t. They tried their best to 
getme todo so. No, Sir. I now knew exactly 
what they wanted. You see I had been pretty 
active since going into business in Johnsonville ; 
I may say quite active. I had bought and sold 
quite a lot of goods by this time. I dare say it 
was supposed I had money in the store. A 
great mistake, for my rule was to keep my 
money going as fast as I could, turning it over 
and over. My maxim always has been, a nim- 
ble sixpence is worth more than a slow shilling. 
Oh, well, at last one of them, after they had 
whispered a long time together—you see it was 
midnight, as dark as pitch, not a soul except 
ourselves awake any where in that part of the 
town—one of them says to me in a low tone 
with a curse, it is amazing how well even a 
deaf man can hear when he listens closely, 
says, 


‘**¢ Mr. Dod!’ 


mee 


= 
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‘** Well, what ?’ asked I. 

“*You let us in. We are two of us here 
armed to the teeth. We intend to get in. If 
you don't unbar the door this instant we will 
break in ’ 

“¢Try it!’ That was every word I said. ‘Try 
it!’ And the only weapon I had in the world 
was the old hatchet I used in opening my goods 
boxes. It is very strange. I never had such 
feelings in old Delaware in my life as I had 
then. ‘Try iti’? I said, that was all. It was 
very strange, but I actually wished they would 
try it; sure as you live, Sir, I would have killed 
one of those men with the hatchet, both of them. 
I felt as confident of it as I ever did in any trade 
I ever made in my life. All I said was, ‘‘T'ry it!’” 

** And what then, Mr. Dod ?” 

“Why, Sir, they gave a littlé kick to the 
door and went off: Did you never know, Sir, 
that scoundrels are always cowards? I never 
molest or wrong any man to the best of my 
knowledge. If any man tries to wrong me I 
am sure he is a miserable coward. Ah, I've 
told you that about Mike Flannegan. Yes, a 
base coward, and I go on that as a certainty. 
Well, I laid down the hatchet, went back to 
my work and forgot all about them. When I 


had got through, I barred and locked up very 
carefully, you may believe, creeping as suddenly 
and as silently out of the front-door as I could. 
Sure enough there they were, two men, on the 
opposite side of the street evidently watching. 
I did not even have the hatchet, but walked, 
none the less rapidly, straight over at them. 


One broke and ran. 
came up. 

***So somebody has been disturbing you, 
Mr. Dod?’ he said. A big ruffian he was, and 
armed heavily. 

‘*** How do you know it?’ I asked, quick as « 
flash 

“*Oh, I happened to be passing along, heard 
them at your door.’ 

‘*¢ Happened to be passing along? 
pened ? and at this hour of the night! 


The other lingered till I 


Hap- 


Now, 


Sir’-—I said to him, coming up very close as I | 


spoke: he was two good feet higher than I was, 
but I felt exactly as I would have done if I was 


speaking to a boy I had come upon in my wa- | 


ter-melon patch—‘ now, Sir,’ I said, ‘I will let 
you off this once. But I do most solemnly as- 
sure you if ever I catch you about my store 

ain it will be the worse for you, the worse for 
you!’ Why, Sir, he would have shot me down 
with his revolver, or cut me down with his 
knife if I had spoken in any other tone,” 
reasoned little Mr. Dod through his spectacles. 
‘Till a man’s conscience is utterly gone, if you 
boldly and fearlessly talk with it against him, 


not argue the question, you see, but assume, | 


with him, that he is wrong—it must be done 


preanptly and boldly—he wilts down at once like | 


a great big bad boy. 
**¢Oh, I was only in fun,’ he said. 
*** Well, I don’t want any more such fun; 


and what is more, I won't have it,’ I said, and | 


went home leaving him standing there; went 
home, went to bed, went to sleep. 

**No, I am satisfied it was not that man; it 
must have been the one that ran away—the 
man, I mean, who tried it again the next week. 
My wife said I ought to keep a loaded pistol 
about. I didn’t think so. You can’t think 
how much I would hate to kill a fellow-being, 
Sir. I know it is thought nothing at all of 
here in Johnsonville, but I was taught different 
in Delaware. If you believe me, Sir, I never 
shot off a pistol in my life. Never owned one, 
in fact, except as I owned mouse-traps, coffee- 
mills, and the like to sell again in the store. 
Kill such a man? send his immortal soul 
straight to hell in the very act of committing a 
crime? No, Sir. I would rather take my 
chances—almost rather be killed myself. ‘ 

‘* Yes, although it was so dark I couldn't see 
the ruflian that night on the street—his features 
I mean—I am satisfied he gave it up. It was 
the other man i am almost certain. 

“Tt was quite late one evening next week. 
I open store very early and I close very late. 
I am fond of selling goods; try to sell as many 
I can. ‘That evening a big, rough, red- 
whiskered chap came lounging in my store, 
asking for this and for that and for the other. 
It never came into my mind once. He got me 
started, too, to telling him about our way of 
tanning leather in Delaware—I used to sell a 
good deal of the article there. I had, at last, 
to light a candle and put it on the show-case 
between us. Yes, he wanted a plug of tobacco ; 
then he wanted thirty feet of stake-rope. That 
last was an unfortunate thing for him. It took 
me over the counter in front of him to get it. 
Besides, I had taken out my knife to cut it, and 
was busy measuring it off with the yard-stick 
just before him, holding the knife between my 
lips as I did so. It was quite dark now, very 
few people passing. I looked up at the end of 
the tenth yard and knew my man in an instant! 
Full in the doorway he was, a revolver in one 
hand, a bowie-knife in the other. I saw his 
whole game in a flash, and was over the heap 
of rope and standing in eighteen inches of him 
as quick. 

** You see he would have shot or stabbed me 
while my eyes were down on the rope measuring 
it, only I suppose he feared the noise. would at- 
tract people to the spot. His idea was to fright- 
enme. Frighten me! People sometimes say 
I am a little close in my trading. I don’t think 
so; yetwho knows? Perhaps I maybe. But 
it’s generally people who have failed in trying to 
be too close with me in a batgain that say so. 
Well, maybe I am; perhaps so. We make 
our living in Delaware by hard knocks—slow 
and steady—for what I know”—Mr. Dod rea- 
soned it over in his mind—‘‘I may be a little 
close. But I do not think any man can fright- 
en me. Nobody tried it back in Delaware; it 
was very often tried since I moved to Johnson- 
ville. 

‘‘ Well, there we stood, that big bully—re- 


as 
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volver in one hand, bowie-knife in the other— 
and I, with my eyes fastened upon his, that lit- 
tle pocket-knife in my hand. It was the stran- 
west thing in the world. He didn’t say one 
word, and I didn’t say a word—not one—only 
watched his least motion like a hawk. I knew 


if I took my eye off of his I wasa dead man. I 
never can tell how I managed it, but I slowly 
backed him along, pushing him along with my 
eyes in and against his, somehow, to the front- 


door. I dared not cry for help: rather I never 
once thought of doing so. ‘There was a sort of 
spell on us both which I was afraid to break by 
a sound ora move. I dared not look one-half 
inch to one side or other, but I had an impres- 
sion at last that the man was backed till his 


heels were on the threshold of the front-door. 


Then I gave a sudden jump with all my might 
against his broad chest, keeping my eyes in his 
to the last, and out he went backward and down 
the steps into the dark like a bag of potatoes. 
Down he went, but as he went, whether it was 
by accident or he did it to kill, I don’t know, 
but his revolver went off. Sing it went by my 


left ear as I slammed the door to, locked, and | 
+] 


barred it. I am ashamed to say it, but I was 
quite nervous when it was ali over, a kind of 
tremble from head to foot. 
over—cold and still as a rock till then. 
ballet? There it is sticking in the ceiling over 
your head— 

**Calico? Oh, molasses ? 
me, ma’am, I am a littledeaf. Yes, ma’am, an 
excellent article; step this way.” 


SNOT THE FOURTH, 


If there ever lived in this world an individual | 


who refrained from all vain imaginings of every 
sort that individual was Mrs. Dod. When we 
see a child remarkably like its parents we hasten 
to congratulate them upon the fact, having some 
vague idea that the resemblance indicates, in 


proportion to its degree, an unusual affection | 


existing between said parents—upon which who- 
ever will let him write a treatise. Certainly 
may you count upon sech mutual affection be- 
tween husband and wife when they have grown 
exceedingly like each other. If you had met 
Mr. Dod at the North Pole and afterward, 
knowing nothing about her, Mrs. Dod at the 
South Pole, you would instantly have said, 
How came these duplicates so far apart ? 


peas from the same pod? Had you clothed Mrs. 


Dod in her husband’s habiliments, not forgetting | 


the spectacles, and Mr. Dod in his wife's gar- 
ments, it is solemnly believed the former might 


have measured calico and weighed bacon at the | 


store, and the latter have baked cakes and 
mended stockings at home for a twelvemonth 
and no one have detected the arrangement. 
Only Mrs. Dod was, morally, the best of the 
two, of course; that all wives are. Quiet, do- 
mestic, pious Mrs. Dod, brimful of all good 
works in her silent, unobtrusive fashion—not as 
beautiful at allas an angel, she certainly seemed 
as faultless. Very much higher in position will 


| feed cow and horse. 
| room when little Rhoda awakes with a scream. 
| No children have Mr. and Mrs. 


Not until it was | 
See the | 


You will excuse | 


Two | 


such stand in the other world than they do in 
this pinchbeck and parvenu state of existence. 
It is this Mrs. Dod who electrified her hus- 
band, before he was out of bed one morning, 
with a dream she had dreamed during the past 
night. Never before in her life had she ever 
dreamed, at least ever told a dream. Never 
since has she indulged in such a variation upon 
the even tune and tenor of her daily life. She 
had started out with her husband upon some 
mysterious procession, had returned without him 
—that wasthe whole of it. Butshe had dreamed 
it over and over all night through. And there 
is a vague waving of hearse plumes about the 
memory of her procession, a horror and a dread 
Never has Mr. Dod seen his wife so disturbed. 
Worse and worse. Mr. Dod, having duly 


| derided his wife’s fears and concealed his own, 


dresses and proceeds to the stable as usual to 
He is hardly out of the 


Dod. Their 
only daughter Rhoda is a mere memory, with 
her flaxen hair and blue eyes, of Delaware, in 
whose soil she slumbers by the old church. A 
mere memory, save as she is alive again to them 
in her little daughter and namesake. 

It has been recorded herein that Mr. and Mrs. 
Dod were devoid of imagination ; yet, as little 
Rhoda stands by her grandpapa’s knees when 
he is at home at night from the store, and puts 
aside her flaxen hair and looks up to him with 
her blue eyes, both of the old people forget for 
a time the lapse of years and fail to remember 
| that this is not their first Rhoda—the only dif- 
ference being that they love her a deal more 
than they did the first. And this morning lit- 
| tle Rhoda springs from bed with the cry, ** Oh, 
| grandpa! grandpa is dead!” 

In vain good Mrs. Dod, far from being soothed 
in her distress by the child’s grief, endeavors to 
persuade her to the contrary. The child clam- 
bers into his bed to see for herself, tears in and 
out of every room of the house in franti¢ search 
for him, in her bare feet, her night-dress and di- 
sheveled hair streaming about her. Still secream- 
ing in terror for her grandfather, she rushes out 
|of the house, as she is, to the stable, sees him 
there, plunges after him regardless of Mooly’s 
horns and Billy’s heels, and climbs up upon 
him and clings to him laughing and crying and 
trembling and hugging and kissing her little 
grandpa in a way one who had never seen old 
Mr. Dod except in the act of drawing molasses, 
or shoveling out sugar from a hogshead, spec- 
tacles on nose, somewhat soiled as to dress, and 
wrinkled as to cheeks, and pinched as to nose 
and lips, would never have imagined possible. 

Old Mr. Dod is somewhat perplexed as to it 
all, and resolves to think it well over when he 
can get time. And Rhoda flies in ap inch of 
Billy’s heels, grazing with her night-gown Moo- 
ly’s horns, back to the house as eagerly as she 
left it, to assure her grandma that grandpa is 
still alive. The demurest, quietest child in the 
world ordinarily, she seems possessed this morn- 
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ing, which would be less strange if her grand- 
mother had not been also seized upon at about 
the same time by the spirit, whether from below 
or from above. 

And it comes upon old Mr. Dod, tco, this 
Banshee, this Lares, this warning Simulacra— 
whatever it is. No more sentiment in this old 
couple, as rigid and as wooden as the Noah and 
his wife of a child’s toy ark—almost as small 
and as much alike as said well known pair by- 
the-by! Yet even these are lifted by the same 
Aura, whatever it is that possesses little Rhoda. 


Every syllable here narrated being simple | 


fact we won't spoil it by theory, merely remark- 
ing: 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 
A little worn, perhaps, the quotation, but an 


admirable way of getting rid of the whole sub- | 


ject. 


Yés, 1t seizes upon old Mr. Dod, too. Not 


in direct connection with wife or grandchild | 


either. He gets through feeding, does fifty 


other little jobs about the stable and the back | 


premises, dcesn’t go to the house till Rhoda, 
standing just within the back-door, rings the bell 
for breakfast. Just as he gets within twenty feet 
of that door it come upon him, a horror, a dread, 
a shivering as of death. 
ward his little pet ringing hard at the bell within 
the door, dressed by this time, entirely over her 
fright, smoothed hair and demure blue eyes as 
usual. 


But she ceases ringing with the smile frozen, 
so to speak, on her face as her grandfather ap- 
proaches, terrified at the horror on his face, 


ceases and screams with dismay. With a foree 


part of Mons. Saligné, they learn that the bal] 
which Mr. Dod so narrowly escaped has made 
a hole through the Frenchman’s window, very 
nearly making one through his head, as he sits 
at breakfast. 

It takes another ten minutes to explain to 
their effervescing neighbor, illustrating the ex- 
planation with the wreck of the spectacles, the 
actual facts of the case. The supernatural part 
of the affair Mr. Dod keeps to himself. But 
when Mons. Saligné, turning his wrath to won- 
der, pours that upon them instead, Mr. Dod 
compressing his lips at his wife not to say a 
word, and Mrs. Dod sips her coffee not in the 
least intending to—no telling certainly who fired 
the shot. To all that Mons. Saligné seizes upon 
this occasion to advance in reference to the ciy- 
ilization of Johnsonville, Mr. and Mrs. Dod have 
nothing to say, one half of the Frenchman’s 
vehement opinion being in his own unknown 
tongue, the other half being profanity. 

The fact is, Johnsonville has come upon the 
pair in a way they never thought of, more like 
an attack, lengthened and severe, of influenza, 


| say; they can trace it all to the imprudence of 
| leaving Delaware in the first place, as you can 


trace influenza to getting your feet wet, but are 


| as resigned and resolved to make the best of the 


Still he advances to- | 


| been Tony. 


like a gust of wind blowing full against him, | 


like a sea wave bearing strong upon his chest to 
sweep him back, the old man presses on with 
his persistence all aroused again 3t his fear. His 
foot is on the lower step of the back-door, there 
is the sudden, sharp crack of a revolver from 
his left hand somewhere, but he is in the house 


safe and sound, his grandchild sobbing in his | 


arms, his good little wife weeping upon his 
shoulder. Singular dimness of vision, however, 
when he can look around a little. No specta- 
cleson! Yes, exactly as he supposed, they lie, 


what is left of them, on the ground far off to the | 
Ah, yes, that accounts | 


right of the back step. 
for the throbbing in the left eye, the ball from 
the revolver had passed that near it carrying off 
the spectacles in its course. 

“I ees perfectly aston-ished at you, Sare! 
You one old man, vieux, le plus agé, what you 
call him? qui dure depuis, long-temps! Suppose 
my head there, heh? Des vitres, window? I 
sit at my café! Que voulez-vous? You shoot 
wizout sense!” 

For Mr. Dod’s next neighbor to the right 
along the street, a nervous French dancing-mas- 
ter and music-teacher, has rushed in as the fam- 
ily sit down to breakfast, without even waiting 
to knock; and, after ten minutes of the most 
intense gesticulation and explanation on the 


| here. 





one affliction as they would have been in regard 
to the other. 

Good Mr. Dod never whispers Tony Price’s 
name to his wife, yet he knows it must have 
But the day before he had seized 
upon Tony in the very act of secreting a Der- 
ringer from his own show-case, had taken Tony 
by the shoulder, marched him out at the front- 
door with a brief assurance that if he ever en 
tered the store again he would—Tony never 
could remember exactly what Mr. Dod would 
do, only that it was something to be bitterly re- 
sented. Who can tell? Not fourteen years old 
yet, Tony had already shot down a negro boy 
for making mouths at him. 

If two shots after this had not yet to be nar- 
rated it would gratify the writer to say a word 
about the rapidity with which infants in John- 
sonville became men. As to childhood, as known 
in other climes, it was as mythical in Johnson- 
ville almost as execution for murder. A boy 
of six and upward had other luxuries here from 
what he would have had at the same age else- 
where. A sugar-plum elsewhere is a chew of 
tobacco here; a stick of candy between the lips 
elsewhere a cigar here; a hobby-horse there is 
a vicious pony here; a rattle there a revolver 
They say that the young crocodile the 
instant it is born 

But no, all this isnot Mr. Dod. He does not 
certainly know to this hour who fired that shot. 
Tony is long since dead, poisoned, poor fellow, 
by drinking a bottle of rat poison from his mo- 
ther’s closet by mistake for brandy when he was 
recovering from the effects of a frolic. This 
mystery still hangs, like a curl of smoke after 
the ball is sped, over the subject, a mystery as 
impalpable and beyond grasp as the other. 
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The singular premonitions of death in this 
case! Not the premonitions themselves, that 
there is no use,.as has been said, of even at-| 
tempting to explain; but that there should be a 
warning of certain death when there was only | 
danger of death instead. Does the barometer 
ever indicate storm, and the storm not come at 
last? But there was the approach of danger in | 
this case, as there may be the approach of aj 
tempest in the other, even though in neither case 
it actually smites and shivers. True, since then 
there is a shrinking, as of the mercury in its | 
tube of glass, of the blood and marrow in their | 
tubes of vein and bone, at the threatening of 
danger even when it does not actually smite, 
such premonitions are given to us of our maker 
as the barometer is, not in vain but for actual 
use. 

Not entirely so. That near relative of the 
writer of these lines, who walked the floor all 
one night in frenzy of apprehension for her lover 
who was away in excellent health on # journey, 
what availed this premonition to her, when, as 
it was afterward ascertained, her lover was that 
very night, hundreds of miles away, dying in 
agonies of pain from cholera? She was thor- 
oughly prepared to hear the tidings of his death 
when it came, knew with perfect certainty, when 
the messenger knocked at the door, that he had 
come to bring her the news—that was all the 
avail premonition was to her. The profound 
conclusion, let us hasten to it, is that we under- 
stand nothing whatever upon the matter. 

But that solid, stolid, thoroughly unimagin- 
ative and practical people like these two should 
have been so exercised! To every rill, however 
obscure and dull, it is granted to have at least a 
cascade or so before it reaches the sea; and it is 
some sudden fall over rugged rocks, too, that 
makes it. But these two, so matter of course 
and common-sense as they were! It was as if | 
the grub should suddenly flash forth its butter- | 
fly wings, and then refold them again beneath | 
its dull skin and be a grub again. But the} 
wings can not be as completely and closely folded | 
as they were before. Like every other event | 
which befalls one in this world, this thing did 
not happen to these without effect. Perhaps all | 
its use was in that, and it did them good. 





SHOT THE FIFTH. 


And here the writer will have to hold his pen 
with a firmer hand than before ; this shot is fired 
during the era of secession and in the very cen- | 
tre thereof, and there are a thousand things con- | 
nected with that to drag the pen to the one side | 


or the other from Mr. Dod. We will do our| 
best to cling to him amidst the storm as with all | 
our might. 

One of the innumerable curses of secession to 
the South itself—and here we are departing from 
Mr. Dod at the very outset, but we can not help | 
it—was the way in which Confederate soldiers | 
themselves ravaged it. Wedonot nowreferto the | 
destruction by them as acts of ‘‘ military neces- | 
sity” of hundreds of millions of Southern proper- | 


| ty in the shape of railroads, stores, cotton, corn, 


and the like. The small part of the awful sui- 
cide to which reference is now made is to the 
habit of Confederate soldiers in plundering, on 
military necessity, of an individual nature of 
food and clothing, the stores of such towns and 
villages in the South as came in their way. 

At the outset of the war we would stand in 
balcony and window, wave handkerchief, throw 
flowers, offer water from our eyes and our cis- 
terns, spread tables and transparencies, peal about 
their ears all the noise—vocal and instrumental 
—in reach from the shrill hurrah of a child up 
to the clang of every church-bell. Later in the 
war, when the same soldiers, who had done a 
good deal of hard fighting, harder eating mean- 
while, marched by, we double locked our store- 
doors, nailed down our windows, and hid our- 
selves in our inmost apartments as they marched 
through. 

It began, at first with the soldiers taking our 
eggs and the hens that laid them; next our 
fruit; then our fence-rails for firing; after that 
hogs, bee-hives, beeves, and any and every thing 
that came in their way, with a good deal that 
did not; but in a mathematically progressive se- 
ries of articles of increasing value with the in- 
creasing degree of demoralization. ‘The coun- 
try about Johnsonville, as the war advanced, 
being pretty cleanly swept of these, our gallant 
defenders ascended on the scale of theft to the 
stores. It was ata still later stage, that, broken 
into squads of thoroughly degraded desperadoes, 
they took, with blackened faces, money and life, 
with brutal tongues cursing the unresisting vic- 
tims even while plundering and butchering them. 

We have all read of the awful ceremony of 
the Harakara in Japan ; how some portly noble, 
in case of emergency, slices himself open with 
keen blade, and so falls and perishes on the 
ground weltering in his bowels and his blood. 
We all know of the epidemic suicide of the Brit- 
ons during the fogs of November and the blow- 
ing of the east wind. Since the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, at least, did ever a people butcher itself 
more slowly, deliberately, causelessly, utterly, 
than did the Southern people! Oh, that terri- 
ble and foggiest of all Novembers! Oh, the long 
continued blowing of that awful east wind! 

But let us cleave to Mr. G. R. Dod. 

When Mr. Dod engaged in selling goods he 
imagined it a peaceful calling; during secession 
he found it the most perilous and warlike of 
businesses, and he manned his store during long 
months of that period exactly as he would have 
done a breach, expecting and prepared for an 
assault at any moment. 

And here is a trait in Mr. Dod’s character 
which can not be concealed consistently with 
the truth. Very many were the days of thanks- 
giving and fasting appointed by the Confederate 
authorities. Upon these the stores in Johnson- 
ville, as a general rule, were closed. But his 
store—little old Mr. Dod was alone in this—did 
not close. By defect, perhaps, of his singular 
deafness he never heard of these days in time 
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to close his store, or did not hear of them with 
sufficient clearness as to their exact date until 
they were past. No one denies that this may, 
in part, have been owing to a reluctance on his 
side to lose any available moment of making 
money; no more energetic little man in the 
world than Mr. Dod in the turning an honest 
penny. But that was only the smallest segment 
of his reason. 
tive, or even any worldly-mindedness in things 
spiritual, which caused him so to act. 
ber of the church in the place himself, no com- 
municant could be more regular in his attend- 
ance thereat ; a more devoted and sincere Chris- 
tian never lived. But somehow his church it- 
self, from its pastor down, was almost as dere- 
lict in these purely political feasts and fasts as 
Mr. Dod—to the deep and loud-spoken indig- 
nation of all good secessionists in Johnsonville. 
And a terrible to-do these made about it, until 
they wearied of abusing a church which re- 
mained as unswerved thereby from the even 
tenor of its way as the summer breeze in its 
quiet blowing. 


You observe, no man living could lay the | 


least charge against either Mr. Dod or Mr. 


Dod’s church; neither it nor he did any thing | 
objectionable to the most patriotic, scarcely even | 


said any thing, so far as could be authenticated. 


But then there was a vast deal which both he | 
While the Hon. | 


and it failed to do and say. 


Ferdinand Fulgor was demonstrating the incal- | 
culable blessings of the Confederacy and curses | 
of the Union you never saw, perhaps, one mem- | 


ber of that church even present among the au- | 


dience. From the Rev. Benjamin Bowow—the 


tremendous preacher of the Gospel before se- | 


cession, and perhaps after secession, if he sur- 
vives it, politician and pamphleteer—Mr. Dod, 
and pretty much all of the same membership, 
shrank with deeper seated horror, if possible, 


than even from the purely political leaders of | 


the disastrous 

But we must cleave to Mr. Dod. 

What we were endeavoring to observe was, 
that, as he did not close his store upon days of 
military thanksgiving or fasting, so neither did 
he shut up his front-door and retire home by 
the back way whenever there happened to be 
Confederate soldiers in town: a course quite 
common, and not without reason, among the 
store-keepers of the town. 

Perhaps it was because it came on so gradu- 
ally that Mr. Dod got hardened to it. At first 
the soldiers, dropping into his store to inquire 


Nor was it from an infidel mo-4 


A mem- | 


side of the counter, had the other boot with us 
desperate a clutch. The string which held 
them together breaking down falls the soldier 
with clattering armor, and before he can rise 
Mr. Dod has that boot also upon the shelf be- 
side its mate. 

But things wax serious. Not two weeks aft- 
er this and Mr. Dod has to confront a needier, 
more drunken, more desperate son of Mars. 
No store in Johnsonville but has been heavily 
plundered by soldiery by this time—all except 
his store. Drunken cavalry ride at will on 
horseback into almost every store on the street, 
and the keepers thereof think it, on the whole, 
the safest plan to pass it over as a joke, get 
them out the best way they can, reassure such 
fainting females as happen to be shopping in 
the store at the moment, and say as little as 
possible afterward about it. Not so tough lit- 
tle Mr. Dod. Once only an intoxicated soldier 
tried it with him: before the horse’s nose was 
fairly in the door Mr. Dod had flown at the an- 
imal’s head like a wasp or a wild-cat, and horse 
|and rider lay tumbled in the gutter before the 
store, the horse being rather the uppermost of 
| the two than otherwise. 

But on the occasion to which reference is now 
made the soldier in question not only threatens 
but acts. After long colloquy between the two 
— if that can be called such where there is such 
stone deafness on the one side—the soldier con- 
cludes his remarks by seizing upon an armful 
of shoes from the counter and making for the 
door. In a flash is the owner thereof after 
him. It is impossible to describe the process ; 
but Mr. Dod hangs upon the offender's rear so 
active, persistent, incessant, it can only be de- 
scribed by saying that, although Mr. Dod is a 
| square or so along the streets in accomplishing 

it, he at last returns, bringing his shoes with 
him. 

But here, this cool November day, eighteen 
| hundred and sixty-four, has little Mr. Dodd, in 

his arduous business as merchant, to man the 
counter against a dozen or so of soldiers whose 
rations seem to have of late consisted altogether 
| of whisky to the exclusion of either food. cloth- 
ing, or soap. On this occasion Mr. Dod de- 
|scends into the arena of argument. He has 
sincerest pity for the men whom political mad- 
| ness, on the part of a few leaders, has torn from 
| the plow and the shop, first to brutalize then to 
| have butchered. He knows that they have not 
|for many long months had one cent, even of 
| the worthless Confederate money, in pay. He 


for this article and that, would curse extortion- knows that the clothing and all other supplies, 
ers in general; but here Mr. Dod’s deafness | for which cotton has been sent out of the coun- 
came to his assistance. Next, on being told | try by hundreds of thousands of bales, is very 
the price of tobacco, they would heap upon his | largely a myth, the proceeds being put, at a 
head curses, of the speciaity and personality of | thousand brokers’ offices in Europe, to the credit 
which Mr. Dod could have had no doubt, if his | of military men of all ranks and their favorites, 
deafness had not risen between him and them | in view of a residence abroad. So he reasons 
with the torrent. Next a barefooted soldier | with them. He tells them that his State, coun- 
actually seized upon one of a pair of boots, with | ty, corporation taxes are a hundred per cent. 
many a terrible oath that he would have the| higher than before the war. That he has to 
pair or die; but then Mr. Dod, on the other | pay, in addition, no less than five distinct taxes 








MR. DOD’S SIX SHOTS. 


caused by the war. That he takes Confederate 
money at exactly the rates others take it from 
him. 

Mr. Dod, behind his counter, waxes warm, 
gesticulates ; he has the profound attention of 
an admiring audience. He has forgotten that 
strategy is part of war; he has the attention 
of some to distract his eyes from the operations 
of others; is being flanked in fact by a burly 
soldier on his left, who, under cover of a hogs- 
head, is appropriating plugs of tobacco. Dis- 
covering the movement of the enemy, Mr. Dod 
leaves argument for force, faces the foe, and de- 
mands the money or instant restitution. Be- 
fore it can be written the soldier has his revolv- 
er above his own head cocked, is bringing it 
down upon Mr, Dod’s breast, when the one next 
him, with an “‘ Oh no, Jim, he is an old man!” 
grasps the weapon in such a way that his fore- 
finger is between the hammer and the cap, and 
there is the report of the revolver and a curse 
of pain simultaneously ; the soldier intervening 
has had his finger broken as the weapon is 
wrenched aside. But the ball only makes a 
smash of Mr. Dod’s person as it is reflected in a 
looking-glass near by; and for the fifth time 
has he escaped. 

Perhaps it is because he is become a regular 
veteran by this time, has smelled gunpowder, 
has been under fire so much; but Mr. Dod 
seems absolutely reckless thereafter when sol- 
diers are about. For some reason (can it pos- 
sibly be owing to the succession of Federal vic- 
tories about this time ?) the soldiers, though more 
numerous, certainly more necessitous, are more 
harmless —at ieast when in Mr. Dod’s store. 
So far from fearing them he treats them rather 
as troublesome boys. 

‘*Oh come, come, men!” he says to them, 
when lounging too long and in troublesome 
numbers about the counters, ‘‘ you don’t want 
to buy any thing: this is a business house—do 
get away—go along!” sh-sh-shoo-ing them at 
the same time with an upward motion toward 
them of both his hands, advancing upon them 
as he does so, as if they were chickens on a gar- 
den-bed, and, strange to say, they aresh-shooed! 


SHOT THE SIXTH AND LAST, 

We all know how that to Gutitre de Car- 
denas was granted the privilege of placing upon 
his escutcheon the letters SS, he having first 
pointed out to Isabella her lover Ferdinand with 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Ese es, Ese es,” sounding, in 
the Spanish tongue, exactly as the letters afore- 
said. ‘To little Mr. Dod might be granted the 
same privilege with reference to his experiences 
in being fired upon—only he would not do well 
to be in too great a hurry to have said letters 
engraved or painted, there being no saying how 
much oftener he is to be a target yet. Let us 
say it plainly here, though during this present 
writing* we would not dare in this latitude to 
say it openly. Little Mr. Dod was, is, ever 

* This narrative was written in Southwestern “ Dixie” 
and in secession times. —En. Harrsr's Maa. 
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will bea—Union man. As you sew in your gold 
into your clothing in journeying among robbers 

as you conceal under turban and beard and 
mantle the fact of your being a Frank during 
a visit toa Turkish mosque; as you would have 
most carefully secreted your being a Protestant 
—([the nineteenth century furnishing no illustra- 
tion strong enough for this as well as for a vast 
deal besides under secession, we are compelled 
to go back a few hundred years]—while under 
the grip of Torquemada—as you most painfully 
hide, in a word, what it is loss if not death to 
have known, so do we Union folks stili in tl 
clutch of Jeff Davis conceal that fact. And 
there is a terrible deal of something that, in 
ordinary circumstances, would be called lying 
in the doing so. One neighbor of Mr. Dod’s, 
a thorough-going Union man, is loud and strong 
in his talk for secession on the streets of John- 
sonville ; ‘‘irony,” ‘‘sarcasm,” is the name he 
gives to Ais form of deception. And, if one 
only had time to give all the species of this dis- 
simulation ! 

But we are speaking of Mr. Dod. 

Thoroughly loyal to the National Govern- 
ment, no human being can testify to a deed, 
word, gesture otherwise on his part from the 
outset. Let it be recorded—the only man who 
did not take the oath of allegiance to the Con- 
federate Government during the Provost-Mar- 
shal Terror established in every village in the 
South was our hero. Colonel Fulgor told him 
in person that if he did not take it he ought to 
be hung. Rev. Mr. Bowow dropped into his 
store to get goods on credit when cash was the 
universal law, and quoted whole chapters of Old 
Testament and New to him in proof that th« 
not being loyal to the Confederacy was sin most 
heinous. Oddy Stanger, drunk as usual, in- 
formed Mr. Dod, in stern confidence, that if he, 
Mr. Dod, didn’t take that there oath in two 
hours, he, Oddy Stanger, would himself shoot 
him with ¢Ais pistol, Sir! His own friends urged 
him; bis own pastor reasoned with him all that 
dreary ratiocination about ‘‘the powers that be,” 
and about ‘‘oaths under duress ;’’ Mrs. Dod be- 
sought him with tears; little Rhoda clinging 
to him with loud supplications. In fact, with 
general impressions of danger to her grandpa, 
though with entire ignorance of what it was he 
must not do, little Rhoda garrisons his lap ev- 
ery night after he comes back from the store, 
holds his little old face steady between her two 
palms to her appeal, and beseeches, ‘‘ Oh do, 
please, grandpa; do, do, please do!” but goes 
sobbing to bed at last, denied her request. 

The truth is, every known appliance is brought 
to bear upon the tough patriot by friend from 
within and by foe from without, all equally in 
vain. To all Mr. Dod is nearly as deaf and en- 
tirely as immovable as his weight in granite. 
The oath of allegiance in question he couldn't 
take—wouldn’t—didn’t! 

And in some inexplicable manner all the ter- 
rible consequences of not taking the oath, though 
they gathered dense and lurid enough about his 
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head, never broke upon it at last. Ah, if ev- | 


ery Union man in every village and neighbor- 
hood throughout the South had only been as 
tough and sturdy as Mr. Dod, who knows what 


such fragments of rock here and there among | 


the machinery of secession might not have ac- 
complished? But the solemn fact is, we were, 
all of us, terribly frightened. As to putting off 
our taking the oath till the very latest moment, 
what good did that do? It but grouped us Union 
people together before the Provost-Marshal then 
in tableau. 

We have all seen the picture in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby” wherein Mrs. Squeers is immortal- 
ized in the act of administering brimstone and 
molasses to the boys of Dotheboy’s Hall. 
have seen that engraving we need not be re- 
minded of the countenances and attitudes of the 
boys as delineated before, during, after taking 
the dose. Very feebly can even that master- 
piece picture forth the Union people of John- 
sonville, of every hamlet in the South, while 
taking in a body their dose on the occasion re- 
ferred to. Some of us made a mighty merit of 
being made actually ill in consequence. 
ers of us affected to laugh it off as mere Farce, 
though we felt it as deepest Tragedy. Yet oth- 
ers made it a Sacrament of future vengeance. 
However, with whatever sugar coating, we all 
of us took the loathsome bolus except Mr. Dod. 
Sturdy little Mr. Dod, glorious old man! He 
could not take the oath. Would not. Did not. 

Three cheers for this warrior! 

Let us come to our Sixth and Lastly, however. 
Anne Carter had not been married to Alf Park- 
er a full month when Alf saw plainly that the 
only course for hin to pursue was to leave John- 
sonville. A wheel-wright Alf was, with black 
hair, brown face, and pleasant eyes, which look- 
ed every man fair and square in the face; hon- 
est, hard-working, Union to the core. We 
all knew Alf in Johnsonville, every one of us, 
and liked him too—Anne especially. Dersisted 
in liking him, Anne did, even when old Car- 
ter, her father, cursed Alf for a traitor and a 
Yankee after secession, and forbade him his 
house. Not unless North Carolina lies in New 
England was Alf Parker a Yankee in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but no Vermonter or 
Connecticut man of them all more thoroughly 
loyal to the Union than he. Finding conscrip- 
tion approaching, Alf has no path left him but 
to marry Anne and leave. 

Not to the end of the honey-moon could Anne 
keep house for him in the neat little home in 
which they had set up their household ; her fa- 
ther—with no objections to Alf but his politics 
—having cast her vehemently off. No one so 
anxious for Alf to leave as she. And when he 
is gone—fairly off her mind in the Federal lines, 
safe and sound—<Anne, a lithe little blonde 
though she is, goes to work supporting herself 
with her needle with a will. Raised with a 
dozen negroes about her to prevent the possi- 
bility of her having to comb her own hair, or tie 
her own shoes, too. For months her old father 


If we | 


Oth- | 
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(her mother being long dead, no sisters, her 
brothers all in the Confederate ranks) had said 
over and over to himself, smoking his pipe in 
his front porch of an evening, exactly the words 
in which he would reject and drive her away 
when she came at last to him for help. ‘ 
| Butshe never came. As the months rolled 
away her health becomes quite delicate; but 
she stitches away to the last. But, bless your 
soul, she never could have held out if it had not 
been for Mr. and for Mrs. Dod over the way. 
It came at last that either Mrs. Parker was over 
there or Mrs. Dod with her all the time after a 
Little Alf had arrived. Little old Mrs. Dod 
became a grandmother as well as mother to her, 
Rhoda so rejoiced in wee Alf, her newest doll 
in fact, as never even to notice how completely 
the baby and his mother were almost members 
| of her grandfather's family. My impression is 
| that Alf pere never knew of it, the entries being 
made only in books considerably far away above 
those lying on old Mr. Dod’s desk. Yet Mrs. 
| Parker might as well have resided in Mr. Dod’s 
| family for any expense she was at during those 
months. Not that she actually lived with them. 
| That she refused; it being her pride to keep 
| house as Alf’s wife, independent of her father, 
until Alf’s return. 

You can not imagine how extremely unpleas- 
ant it is to be crowded to the close, compelled 
to condense as we are. Ah, most beautiful of 
episodes in the horrors of the war—if we had 
but space given us to describe it—the loving- 
kindness of Union people to each other in every 
neighborhood throughout the South. If we 
only could tell at length how crusty Mr. Jones 
ceased entirely to argue angrily for infant bap- 
tism with obstinate Brother Wade the Baptist, 
never even alluded to the matter, coming so 
cordially together upon their common hatred of 
secession. Or if one were allowed to narrate, 
from the small spark of its kindling to the great 
matter into which it at last blazed, that wretched 
neighborhood quarrel between Messrs Perkins 
and Chandler—their wives, of course, included ; 
and then to tell how—their wives still included— 
Chandler and Perkins dropped,the quarrel ut- 
terly and forever, clasping hands like brothers 
upon the basis of the Union forever. Or if one 
could but describe how freely and cordially old 
social distinctions passed away between those 
alike in this. And how joyfully those rich yet 
penurious, as well as those poor yet self-forget- 
ful, gave of their clothing, corn, bacon, money, 
every thing to those of the same sentiments. 
Yes, never on ball-room floor did youthful fect 
move more pat and prompt to the music than 
did the heart, ay, and the hands too, of Union 
people at the South during the war to the music 
—though only in their memories—of ‘ Hail 
Columbia!” and the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner.” 

Most gladly was old Mr. Dod a father, and a 
deal sight better than old Mr. Carter ever could 
be, in almost every sense of the word, to Anne 
Parker. Was it because her husband was gone? 
Because she was so pretty and sweet and unpro- 
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tected? Because she lived so near, and had! Parker standing in her own gateway to see 


such a cunning little elf of a baby? Yes, a 
little. But Mr. Dod was rather cold, somewhat 
leaf, considerably tough in general in reference 
to such trifles as all that. But it was mainly 
because Alf Parker was Union—a soldier in 
the Union ranks; because Anne herself was 
the most enthusiastic (now her husband had 
explained it all to her) Union woman in the 
world; because, though he never said a sylla- 
ble, Sherman himself never moved in his grand 
orbit more thoroughly true to the Union than 
did this leal little body in his small one: the 
ourse of events being as much beyond his con- 
trol as the winds—he can only believe, desire, 
pray with all his soul. 

Yes, very greatly does Mr. Dod become at- 
tached to pretty Mrs. Alf. Baby notwithstand. 
she is somehow only a bride still; exactly 
at the third quarter of the honey-moon, yet 
where the bridegroom left her. What with 
rushing over with the baby in her arms to tell 
Mr. and Mrs. Dod the great news she has heard 
if Federal success; or—seeing from her window 
the littie old gentleman come home of an even- 
ing—running in to find out what is the news he 
surely must have heard down town to-day, very 
little is Mrs. Parker at home. She tells them 
she is going to make up for that when Alf gets 
back, and will never put her head out of the 
door for years after that. 

Meanwhile her neat little house opposite is 
only a make-believe home for independence 


ing, 
rt 
t 


sake. 
no means through the post-office—brimful from 
Alf, of the most disrespectful allusions to the 
Confederacy ; of wonderful Federal events, which 
do not always come up to time at last ; but over- 
flowing with love undoubtedly authentic. Be- 


Here this morning she gets a letter—by | 


fore she has patience to read it half through | 


she must tear across the way—baby and herself 
—wild with delight, to read it all over there 
with a fresh start from the ‘‘ darling Anne.” 
And how blue she looks, in strict keeping with 
Mrs. Dod. Mr. Dod never wilts an instant that 
way, when the news is bad for the Union, and 


all Johnsonville is rejoicing without, even though | 


with all good Union people they both say they 
know the news is all a lie. And ah, how she 
weeps for joy, says over and over again, “I told 
you so, Mr. Dod!” and laughs—baby in old Mrs. 
Dod’s arms, eagerly assisting—when the news 
is quite disastrous indeed all over the town out- 
side. Not that Mrs. Alf has any very profound 
knowledge of the question involved. The fact 
is, the Union, the Yankees, the Federal Flag, 
Mr. Lincoln, Hail Columbia, and Yankee Doo- 
dle, generally are to her only Alf Parker, and 
Alf Parker so long separated from her. 

The Hour comes at last to us in Johnsonville 
and the: Man. 

It requires the main force of a tolerably strong 
will to hold the pen from flying off at this point 
from Mr. Dod in description at large of John- 
sonville that day. Suffice it to say that ten 
o'clock that eventful morning finds Mrs. Alf 
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the 
Federals pass. She had twelve times resolved 
to stand rather in Mr. Dod’s with the old couple; 
thirteen times had she determined to 
rather in her own, and the thirteenth time has 
it. In her own home—Mrs. Alf Parker's home 
—ready for Alf to come in and sit down and— 

She can not believe it can possibly be true 
She has not slept a wink the whole night, but 
never bride brighter or prettier this morning 
As to Little Alf, washed, dressed, what he has 
of hair brushed almost utterly away, from da) 
light that morning Mrs. Alf has exhausted baby’s 
patience and her affection upon him for this 
first meeting between father and child. 
Little Alf is a two-years’ old boy now, so long 
has his father been away. Will his father know 
him? Will he think him like him? Will he 
think him like her? Poor little Mrs. Dod has 
been occupied steadily in answering those ques- 
tions from Mrs. Alf for years now all the time, 
but this morning they press with special stress 
upon her. Perhaps a million of times would bea 
mild allowance for the number of times in which 
the young mother has been assured by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dod, separately and together, that Alf— 
which is true—is one of the finest children they 
ever saw 

As the rolling dust and drums inform the old 
couple that the Federals will be along in a few 
moments, they just cross over to Mrs. Alf, to as- 
sure her once again upon this subject—meet her 
coming over to them for information upon the 
subject—and go with her back to her ga 

It all flashes by them like a dream. 
Doodle by a military band? You may say so 
The Old Flag above the dust? Ay, and light 
ing upon the eyes of many there only with less 
splendors than the star over the stable upon the 
eyes of those from the East who had lost sight 
of it for a time tarrying in Jerusalem. Officers 
on horseback, rank on rank of men, Anne’s eyes 
glancing like lightning along the row of bearded 
faces for the one face, seen only in dreams for 
so long, glances eagerly, eagerly. 

Old Mrs. Dod weeps aloud, Old Mr. Dod 
takes off his spectacles as an encumbrance, and 
breaks them by his awkwardness in doing so 
For while Mrs. Anne, holding little Alf in her 
arm, bends her fair, flushed face forward, de- 
vouring the bronzed faces as they pass, file on 
file, file on file, an officer in splendid uniform— 
swarthy, bearded, erect, handsome—has reined 
in hig horse within five feet of her. There is a 
ery of joy, a sudden snatching by Mrs. Dod of 
the baby out of harm’s way; for Mrs. Alf has 
thrown her arms around the neck of her hus- 
band stooping to her—baby utterly forgotten by 
them both. The next moment, however, little 
Alf is in his father’s arms, on horseback still, 
holding on with desperate clutch to his beard, 
while a long cheer rings from the ranks as they 
catch the whole idea, marching by; and many 
a bronzed hand is passed hastily over the eye. 

‘* Thank God you've come, Alf—thank God !” 
from Mrs. Alf, laughing and crying. 


stand 


saby ? 


cway 


Yankec 
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Now if old Mr. Dod could only have held his 
tongue, you observe. But he had a way of re- 
peating a remark, you see, unconsciously. ‘A 
fine morning, Mr. Dod,” a neighbor would say. 
‘*Fine morning, fine morning,” would be his 
reply, mechanically, and equally had it been the 
worst of mornings. So that, when Mrs. Alf 
made her remark, who can blame Mr. Dod for 
saying, ** Yes, thank God, thank God!” Heart- 
ily, too. 

Crack! Dodge! 

Tt was Mr. Dod’s narrowest escape yet. Only 
the day before Oddy Stanger, with the old 
grudge against Mr. Dod, had held his revolver 
close beneath Mr. Dod's nose with his left hand, 
while he had cocked and uncecked its revolving 
works with his right, remarking as he did so, 
** Any man as shows he’s glad when they march 
in Tl kill.” . And as Oddy Stanger had already 
shot down a poor cripple for thoughtlessly whis- 
tling Yankee Doodle in his hearing since the 
war, as well as two or three men on general 


principles before the war, it was exceedingly | 


probable he would keep his word. Stationing 
himself in convenient range among the crowd, 
he had at least attempted to keep his sacred 
word. 

But Mr. Dod had not been so absorbed by 
either Mrs. Alf and her husband, nor the Fed- 
erals generally, not to keep watch on Oddy as 
well as Oddy on him. They say the wild ducks 
in well-hunted waters learn to dodge a ball. 


Whether it was from his extensive practice or | 


not Mr. Dod dodged that ball. 

It is asserted in Federal papers that Sher- 
man’s army was held in strict discipline. Let 
those who make that reckless assertion account 
for the fact that Oddy Stanger has never been 
heard of since that day if they can. 

The worst part of this sixth shot is to be told; 
and, leaving the reader in tears over Oddy, we 
close what we have been making desperate ef- 
forts to close sooner all along. 

The ball that Mr. Dod dodged the Rev. Mr. 
Bowow did not. It struck him, looking on upon 
the enemy with a bitter sneer upon his lip, 
through the very centre of that sneer, demolish- 
ing his upper teeth, nor leaving his nose un- 
scarred. It is known that he will recover his 
hurt, but it is feared the accident will defeat the 
answer to one question eagerly asked in John- 
sonville; that is, What sort of sermons will Mr. 
Bowow preach when the Confederacy, in which 
he has embarked all his faith in Christianigy, is 
gone? 





A NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDY. 


7 OU would have thought it the very last 
place for a tragedy, that little Vermont vil- 
lage, shut in among thé quiet hills, where I 
passed the summer of eighteen hundred and 


fifty-nine. It was a place absolutely, as it 


se¢med, set apart from the outside world by | 


those green summits which circled round it so 


protectingly ; summits which caught the first | 


| there’s two of ’em there.’ 
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sunbeams, and said of each new day, ‘It js 
good,” while yet the valley where the little yil- 
lage clustered was dusky in the shadowy morn- 
ing twilight. I had gone there just because it 
was one of those restful spots where a year seems 
twice as long as elsewhere. I was tired with the 
fever and turmoil of life, and wanted a little 
space in which to pause and gather strength for 
the coming time. I took up my abode with 
Mrs. Payne, a widow, and a good, kind, mo- 
therly soul. 

She had lived alone in her little vine-sheded 
cottage for the two years since her husband 
died; and she was heartily glad of another in- 
mate to share her solitary meals, and enliven her 
life with a little conversation now and then. 
She was the very kindest and gentlest of gos- 
sips—that is, she knew all her neighbors’ affairs 
as well.as they themselves did, and liked to talk 
them over and speculate about them; but she 
never misjudged any one, and was the most 
merciful of critics. 

**So you're goin’ to walk to the post-office, 
are you?” she said one night, as } put on my 
shawl and bonnet after an early tea. “ Well, 
I wish you'd take notice who waits on you— 

It was half a mile. I had never taken the 
walk before, a neighbor’s boy having always 
brought my letters. But I was getting strong 
in the mountain air, and felt quite able to go, 
besides I had an errand toda AsI walked on, 
under the apple-trees all in bloom, my thoughts 
grew so busy with far-away things that I had 
forgotten Mrs. Payne’s remark until it was re- 
called to my mind by the excessively polite 
eagerness with which a young man came for- 
ward, as I entered the nondescript establish- 
ment which combined in itself post-office, dry- 
goods shop, and grocery store, after the manner 
of little New England villages. This young 


|man displayed in every one of his words and 
| movements such thorough self-satisfaction that 


you were at once tempted to search for the se- 
cret of so boundlessa content. He was just the 
fellow to be the gallant of a country village, and 
turn the heads of all the silly girls whose ideas 
of a gentleman had been formed by fifth-rate 
novels. His hands were white and soft and 
well-kept ; his dark, curly hair was shiny with 
pomatum ; his figure was tall and slender ; his 
eyes black, with a certain bead-like brightness 
about them ; his complexion delicate as a girl's, 
with a fresh bloom in the cheeks. He looked 


| like a wax figure in a shop window, or a fashion- 
| plate in the front of a magazine of modes. I 
| knew enough of just such country places as 
| Greendale to imagine that there he was consid- 


ered the finest of fine gentlemen, and carried on 
matters with a high hand; though there was 
probably not a hard-fisted young farmer in the 
place who had not five times as much informa- 
tion, good sense, and genuine manliness. 

I just glanced at the person who stood behind 
the other counter—a lumpish, middle-aged man, 
who looked as if he were subject to hypochon- 





lria and afflicted with jaundice. Clearly, it 
was my red-cheeked, white-handed hero whom 
Mrs. Payne wanted me to notice. I bought of 
him some thread, and some cambric which I 
required for a dress-facing, received my letters 
at his hands, and went my way. 

‘¢ Well!” Mrs. Payne suggested, aseI went 
in. 

“The young man waited on me,” I said— | 
“Philip, I think, they called him.” 

‘Yes, Phil Gleason. I supposed he would. | 

Ie generally does attend to the ladies, unless | 
they're old. Do you think he’s fascinating ?” 

I smiled at the seriousness with which she 
asked the question. 

‘I don’t think J should find him so,” I an- | 
swered; ‘* but I can imagine some people might.” 

‘Yes, some people do!’ she said, signifi- | 
cantly; and then sat there shaking her head 
and waiting for me to ask farther questions, as | 
her manner was when she had a story to tell 

“‘ Not you, I trust, Mrs. Payne?” I inquired, | 
gravely, with the malicious intention of teasing 
her, which failed, as it deserved to. 

“No, not me. Thank Heaven, I've gone by 
the days when a white hand and a red cheek 
would carry me away, if I was ever so foolish ; 
but Phil Gleason has it pretty much his own 
fashion among the girls here. He’s engaged, 
to be sure; but my doubt is whether he means 
to keep his word. It’s my belief that promises 
don’t mean much with such chaps as he, when 
any thing happens to make ‘em want to change 
their minds.” 

‘* And you think something Aas happened in 
his case ?” 

** Yes, has or will. Do you remember that 
girl you noticed in the singers’ seat last Sun- | 
day?” 

I did remember her well, for she had the 
sweetest face I had seen in many a day. Not 
a strong face—you could imagine her doing 
weak and foolish things—but a face as innocent 
of evil as a child’s, and exquisitely lovely with 
a delicate, flower-like grace and bloom. 

‘*She’s the one—Dely Scofield. She’s a 
pretty little thing—the prettiest girl] here—and | 
a loving, trusting creature as you ever saw in | 
your life. She’s silly in some things, to be sure 
— if she wasn’t she wouldn’t be engaged to Phil 
Gleason, as she has been for more than a year. 
Her mother is a widow, and poor, only she’s 
got this girl; and I declare to you I’ve thought 
many a time that I'd give all the money Deacon | 
Payne left me, and work a good deal harder 
than ever Miss Scofield has had to, if only I 
could have such a girl as that to look up to me 
and call me mother. But I haven’t felt so 
quite so much since she got engaged to Phil. 
If she'd been my daughter that would ‘a troubled 
me more’n a little. And it did trouble Miss | 
Scofield, that’s a fact, at first. She stood out 
against it pretty well; but after a while Dely 
had her own way, as I’ve noticed these only 
children mostly always do, ’specially where their 
mothers are widows. That girl ain’t strong in 
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any thing but her love; but she’s strong as a 
lion in that. It’s my belief that she’d make no 
more of dyin’ to save Phil from any trouble 
than she would of eatin’ her breakfast. It’s 
strange, too, for there ain’t but a dreadful lit- 


| tle to that young man besides his black eyes 


and his red cheeks; but then Dely’s a silly lit- 


tle thing, and somehow he just suits he, 


‘*What could possibly make him want to 
change his mind?” I asked, filling up a paus 
in Mrs. Payne’s monologue. ‘‘ Surely he’ll nev- 
er find any one prettier or sweeter !” 

‘*No, that he won't. You see it went on for 
about a year all right. Phil was real proud of 
her, for every one calls her the vrettiest girl in 
Greendale. He was there every Sunday night, 
and every week-day night too, for that matt 
when he could get away from the store. H 
carried her to all the dances and singing-schools 
and picnics, and there was some talk about 
their being married next fall. But this spring 
a new family moved into the place. Squire 
Holbrook died, and his farm was sold, and a 
man by the name of Day hought it. I s’pose 
he’s well-off, and he, too, has an only child 
Maybe you noticed Hetty Day, in the singin’- 
seat, nextto Dely ? She’sa regular high-flyer— 
not half so really handsome as Dely, but a great 
deal more showy, and, you know, show is just 
what takes such a fellow as Phil Gleason. Be- 
sides, Dely is poor, and Job Day’s daughter will 
be well-off. If Phil married her he could go 
right home now and live with the old folks I 
spose he’s engaged to Dely yet; but he only 
goes there Sunday nights now, and it looks 


| mightily to me as if he'd like to find an excus 


to stay away altogether. As for Hetty Day, 


she’s doing her best to get him. I s'pose she'd 


|*a wanted him, like enough, if he hadn’t been 


engaged to Dely ; but ‘hat just made her a good 
deal more in earnest, and set her on to see what 
she could do.” 

**T should almost hope she would succeed,” I 
said, ‘‘if I thought Dely would have strength 
enough to get over it. She'd be just throwing 
herself away on him.” 

Mrs. Payne shook her head 

‘*That’s the trouble.. She hasn’t got any of 
that kind of strength, Dely hasn't. But we 
shall see what we shall see.” 

With which oracular utterance she left me, 
and made her way to her dairy. 

The next day was Sunday, and every tim 
the singers stood up in the gallery, and the con- 
gr@yation turned and faced them, after the man- 
ner of Greendale, I had a good opportunity to 
compare the two girls between whom Phil Glea- 
son’s weak heart was wavering. If it had been 
a quarter of a man’s heart no wavering would 
have been possible. Dely looked like a fresh 
wild rose, half-opened and with the dew yet 
sparkling on its pink petals. Hetty Day mad 
me think of a dahlia—handsome, indeed, in a 
certain way, but without fragrance or signifi- 
cance. She had eyes as black and as devoid of 
expression as Mr. Gleason’s own, heavy black 
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hair, a brilliant color, and a full, buxom figure. | Miss Scofield took hold of her and got he 


There were men, I knew, who admired just such 
highly-colored flowers and women. But to my 
eyes the contrast of these pronounced charms 
only made the dainty grace of Dely Scofield 
more noticeable. Her soft, rippling hair, with 
the golden lights where the sunbeams struck 
it, framed the pink and white prettiness of her 
face as its calyx does a flower. Her blue eyes 
drooped shyly under long eyelashes, curled like 
a child’s. The delicate bloom on her cheeks 
came and went with her thoughts, and the ex- 


pression of all was as innocent and trusting as | 


an infant’s. 

After church Mrs. Payne introduced me, as I 
had before requested her, to the Scofields, and 
we walked-toward home in company. I found 
Dely just what I had expected—simple, confid- 
ing, with not much to her, perhaps, but all there 
was of her, thoroughly in earnest, and true as 
steel. 

**Tf Phil Gleason forsakes that girl he ought 
to be hung,” Mrs. Payne said with energy, as 


we went into the house, and I agreed with her | 


as heartily. 

The next forenoon I sat up stairs, reading a 
little, dreaming a little, enjoying to the full the 
sweet, restful idleness for which I had come to 
Greendale. I heard talking in the room under- 
neath, and understood that Mrs. Payne had a 
visitor, but thought nothing farther about it un- 
til the talk ceased, some one went away, and 
my landlady came up stairs. She knocked on 
my door, then opened it, and stood there in 
the doorway with a look on her face that fairly 
startled me. 

** He's done it!” she said. 

**Done what, Mrs. Payne ?” 


**Given her up, the sneaking villain! I tell 


you God don’t let such things go unpunished. | 


He'll have to suffer!” 

**Do you mean Phil Gleason ?” 

**Yes. He went over to Miss Scofield’s last 
night and asked Dely to release him. He told 
her that he hadn't meant to do wrong. He 
thought he loved her at first, and he never should 
have found out that he didn’t if he hadn't 
seen another who had taught him what love 
was. The impudent, sentimental, novel-read- 
ing scamp!” 

** And what did Dely do?” I asked, inter- 
rupting the outpouring of her indignation. 

** Behaved like a woman, thank Heaven! 
Whatever she felt she didn’t show it out for 
him and Hetty Day to laugh over. She fold 
him very quietly that he was as free as if he 
had never seen her; and that since he didn’t 
love her, she was very thankful he had found it 
out before they were married. 
away disappointed. No doubt he thought she’d 
make a good deal more fuss. 
gone she called her mother and told her the 
| whole, and then, Miss Scofield said—for it was 
| she that told me—her face and lips turned white 
as a piece of marble, and says she, ‘ Mother, I’ve 
got my death!’ Then she kind of tottered, and 


I guess he went | 


When he was | 
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the bed, and there she lay all night, her eyes 


wide staring open without sheddin’ a tear, or 
speakin’ a word, or seemin’ to hear any thing 
that was said to her. This mornin’ her mo- 
ther’s been trying to make her eat and drink, 
| but shescouldn’t. She’s nigh about distracted. 
Miss Scofield is, and she run over here to see if 
I could think of any thing to be done.” 
In a moment it flashed into my mind that 
this was my work which God had sent me—t 
comfort this poor soul. 
**Might J go over, do you think,” I asked 
Mrs. Payne, ‘‘ without it’s being considered in- 
| trusive, or hurting their feelings ?” 
** Yes, indeed, I wish you would, I’m sure 
I told Mrs. Scofield I'd tell you, and mayt 
you'd think of something to be done. You'r 
younger than I am, and you'll know better how 
to deal with a young girl. I'll never blame God 
| any more because I am a childless widow. If 
Dely Scofield was my child I believe this would 
break my heart.” 
I went over to Mrs. Scofield’s, praying silent- 
ly, but Heaven knows how fervently, all the way, 
that I might have grace and strength to do som 
good, to impart some comfort. I was not alto- 
gether unselfish, it may be—I wished to soothe 
my own heartache a little by easing another's. 

| found Mrs. Scofield in the outer room; and 
I told her I had come to see if I could say any 
thing to rouse and comfort her daughter. Sh 
read, I know, the genuine sympathy in my face, 
for she searched it a moment, and then she said, 
pointing to the bedroom beyond, 

| “She's in there. Oh, if you could comfort 
her! But I think if ever folks’ hearts do break, 

hers has. She loved that creature as you can’t 

guess.” 

I went in. Oh, to what a white, stricken 
| lily my blushing rose had turned! All the 
pink prettiness was gone ; all the life and bright- 

ness dashed out of the young face. Some in- 
stinct warned her of my approach, and sh 
turned her head a little and made a motion as 
if to get up. Then she sank back on the pillow 
‘again and said, feebly, 

**Excuse me, won’t you? I am not well this 
morning.” 
| Then, knowing scarcely how to approach her, 
I went up to her and kissed her. 
| J know all about it,” I said, “and I should 
| not have ventured to come to you if I had not 
'myself known sorrow. I think, Dely, that I 
have felt just as you feel now, only it was so 
much the worse for me that I had no mother to 
live for. Yet, through God, I triumphed over 
my pain, and found still something left in life.” 

She looked at me, roused to a sort of dreary 
curiosity. 

**You! Did you ever know sorrow and heart- 
break? But it could not have been such as 
mine. You don’t know howI loved him! There 
was not a moment in the day that I did not think 
of him; and when I lay down to sleep I said his 
name in my last prayer, and dreamed of him all 
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night. And now he’s just dropped out of my 
life, and don’t you see how empty it is?” 

There was an utterly indescribable pathos in 
her voice and manner. It was not a complaint 
which she uttered—the assertion rather of a 
fixed fact, which she wished me to understand. 

I lay down beside her on the bed. I drew 
her poor, pretty head to my bosom, and then, 
praying silently for help to a tender Father who 
knows the weakness of His creatures, I strove 
to comfort her—to persuade her to remember 
her mother, and to remember the long hereafter, 
which shall be the unfailing recompense for all 
sorrows nobly borne, all tasks bravely done. At 
length I prevailed so far that she suffered me to 
dress her, and then drank a few swallows of tea, 
and ate a fragment of toast. When I went away 
she said, with a humility and submission which 
touched me to the heart: 

‘“‘You have done me good, but I doubt if I 
am worth it. I am such a poor, weak girl. 
I'll try to do right. I'll live for mother’s sake 
if I can, but I’m afraid I can’t.” 

I, too, was afraid she could not as I walked 
sorrowfuliy back to Mrs. Payne’s. She was not 
strong enough to live and suffer.. Strong na- 
tures bear such burdens as weak ones break un- 
der. It seemed to me that her wound would 
prove mortal. 

After that I went to see her every day. 
strove hard to live, as she had promised. 1e 
dressed herself, she tried to eat, she even went 
for a while about some of her daily tasks in a 
helpless, feeble sort of way which it was pitiful 
to see. She had no pride, not the slightest. 
If she had had any we might possibly have saved 
her through that. But she cared nothing if all 
the world knew that the loss of Philip Gleason 
had broken her heart. She did not feel strong 
enough to go to church, so, careless of com- 
ments, she staid away. It was the saddest thing 
to see how she would watch for sight of her old 
lover. He drove by there sometimes with his 
new flame, as indeed he could not well help, 
for Mrs. Scofield’s little cottage was on the road 
between Farmer Day’s and the village. On such 
occasions her eyes would brighten with almost 
their old light, until he had passed quite beyond 
her vision, and then the blank, dreary look 
would come back to her face. 

‘‘7s Phillie happy? Do you think he is hap- 
py?” she would ask sometimes. ‘‘ He used to 
seem to love me so, I don’t see how it could have 
all gone out of his heart.” 

Philip was happy, or his exultant face and 
satisfied bearing belied him strangely. Hetty 
Day seemed to fill his eyes and heart full. If 
he had thought that Dely would die for his sake, 
perhaps he would have relented—for the honor 
of human nature I hope so—but he had no com- 
prehension of such a Jove as hers. He fancied, 
perhaps, that she was secluding herself and put- 
ting on melancholy airs to bring him back, and 
that she would be all right when once she found 
that he was really married and it was done 
with, At any rate he hurried on the prepara- 


She 
SI 


tions for his wedding; and though 
have kept it from Dely if we could, somehow 
} 


sne 


we would 
heard of every thing, and every day it seem- 
ed harder work for her to live. 

With the midsummer heats she drooped per- 
ceptibly, and even I, who had still kept som« 
faint hope alive that she would in time conquer 
her heart-break, gave it up altogether then, and 
watched her through the summer days 
down into the valley and the shadow 


going 
the 
other end of which shines a light not of this 
world. 

The first day of September Philip Gleason was 
married. 
time, but that day she insisted on being plac 
Her m 


and obeyed her si- 


>» at 


Dely had not sat up much for some 


in an easy-chair at the open window. 
ther and I both knew why, 
lently. 

About eleven o’clock the wedding was over. 
A smart carriage dashed down the hill from Mr. 
Day’s, containing the newly married pair, for 
Mistress Hetty had expanded notions, and they 
were going away on a fortnight’s bridal tour 
The bride had an overdressed air, of course, 
but she looked undeniably handsome in a bux- 
Phil was, as 
usual, bright of eye, rosy of cheek, glossy of hair, 
and most thoroughly self-complacent. But I 
think he must have seen the little white, sad 
face gleaming like a snow-drop against the win- 
dow-pane—the face of the innocent little girl 
who had loved him as nobody would ever love 

When he had gone by she sighed 
a long, gasping sigh, and then she put out her 
hands, 

‘*T want to go to bed now, please,” she said ; 

and we laid her gently back upon the pillows 
She never sat up again. 
If it were not dying of a 
broken heart, I know not what it was. Every 
day she grew weaker, and at last, three days be- 
fore it was time for the bridal pair to return, 
there came a night in which I watched her life 
Just at the last she turned to me, and, 
with a look that made me see again the bright 
young face I had weatched in the gallery on my 
first Sunday in Greendale, she said, 

‘*T tried to live, but I couldn’t; and now I 
am going to live forever.” 

Then, after a little while, she whispered, with 
her head lying on that faithful mother-heart 
which had never failed her—‘‘Tell Phillie I 
forgave him, and asked God to bless him ;” and 
then she went to sleep, as she had done so 
many times on that mother’s breast in her sweet 
infancy. She died so quietly and so painlessly 
that we knew not the moment when her soul 
passed. 

Three days afterward Philip Gleason, coming 
gayly home with his young wife, met a funeral 
procession going solemnly out of Widow Scofield’s 
yard. He needed to ask no questions. ‘He saw 
the coffin, with its wreaths of snowy chrysan- 
themums—the widow in her deep mourning— 
and he knew all. His face grew ghastly. If 
ever I saw a man look as if his sin had found 


om, rustic style of handsomeness. 


him again. 


She had no disease. 


go out. 
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him out, he looked so, in the few minutes 
through which he waited for that funeral to 
pass by. 

I left Greendale soon after, and I have never 
seen again the little village shut in among the 
Vermont hills, or heard of the good or ill for- 
tune which pursues that man. But I doubt if 
the eld self-content is in his manner now—if 
sometimes he does not contrast Mrs. Hetty’s 
loud aggressive ways with that dead girl’s gen- 
tleness—if his life has not punished him as she 
poor, loving child would have been the last to 
desire. If men are ever haunted—as by mem- 
ory I surely believe they are—/e must see, some- 
times, that white, frail face against the pane 
which looked its last at him the day he carried 
by his bride. 





ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME. 


TE are inclined to think the old proverb 

true that ‘‘A// roads lead to Rome,” since 

we found our way¢hither through the ‘‘ Chicka- 

hominy,” the Bronchitis, and the Leaning 'Tow- 
er of Pisa. 

In retracing the intermediate steps of our pro- 
gress, however, I shall begin no further back 
than the ticket-office of the railway from Leg- 
horn, only pausing to protest in the name of 
euphony against this abominable distortion of 
the pleasant Livorno, by which it is at least pos- 
sible, Mr. John Bull, the Leghorners know how 
to call themselves better than you do. 

At the dépét in Livorno we made an acquaint- 
ance which time and chance ripened into an al- 
most friendship. An ecclesiastic, with kindly 
old face and luminous tonsure, rimmed about 
with closely-clipped white down, his stout fig- 
ure incased in faultless cassock and knee breech- 
es, and in tout ensemble not unlike his idolized 
Pcpe himself, was exercising his little patience 
and less Italian in conference with the stupid 
official in charge, pausing occasionally to relieve 
himself by objurgation in his native German. 

Of course Number One pricked his ears at the 
burr of the well-beloved language, and finding 
the old Abbé’s inquiries were also directed to- 
ward Pisa, at once joined issues. The result of 
this confederation was that at 11 a.m. we were 
on board the train. As it was a warm, bright 
day we were content to occupy during the brief 
ride seats in a third-class.carriage, without glass, 
being merely roofed and railed about, and in- 
nocent of all upholstery. If ever such inno- 
cence is bliss it is in a country where every thing 
lives, moves, and has its beings innumerable. 

I was protected from contact with the “great 
unwashed” who shared, our humble but capa- 
cious quarters by the two parsons, the old Abbé, 
having obtained permission of ‘‘the gnddige 

‘yau,” puffing all the way at an immense cigar. 
I may add that, during our subsequent inter- 
course of three months’ continuance, he was 
never known to intermit this sanitary measure, 
save in chureh or strange drawing-rooms. 

There was little in the landscape to distract 


| our attention from each other. The meadows 
| were submerged by a freshet, the vineyards dis. 
mantled, the trees without leaves. ni 

Our companion proved to be the Directeur of 
a small German college on his first pilgrimage 
to the Holy City; and being a Roman Catholic 
priest and a German, it is worth recording that 
|he was uniformly unbigoted, courteous, and 
immaculate in neatness. 

Our media of communication being limited by 
our mutual ignorance of most languages, the 
Abbé and I were obliged to content ourselves 
with an occasional pantomimic tourney, by which 
he made known with his hand upon his heart, 
and his cigar momentarily suspended, with divers 
nods and becks and wreathed smiles, that he 
was eternally my servant to command; and J, 
by reciprocal demonstrations, that his existence 
and presence were rather agreeable than other- 
wise. On my part, however, there was a per- 
petual mental reservation to the effect that al- 
though he was a nice old soul, yet I grudged 
the place at our side for a certain blessed dom- 
inie afar, whose greater heart and brain would 
have reveled where his Papist counterpart only 
comfortably simmered and smoked. ‘ 

It might have been stated that the first efforts 
at sociability between the Abbé and myself were 
made through an interpreter, until we discover- 
ed that he was basely betraying our confidence 
forhis own amusement. Then we laid a“ Heart's 
Content” cable of our own, and signaled ‘All 
right, De Sauty,” fearless of treachery. 

On arriving at Pisa we made our way on foot 
across the city, rejoicing that it was a few shades 
cleaner than vile Leghorn. 

Murray in hand, we sought the Botanical Gar- 
dens; but it required only six fruitless twangs 
of the Custode’s bell to convince us that the 
plants were despicable and the grapes sour. 
Then we turned toward that marvelous archi- 
tectural group, with which, in its most salient 
feature at least, all the world is familiar; and 
yet the actual vision had all the enchantment 
of a glorious discovery. 

The Campanile, which fascinated our infant- 
ile gaze as it bowed its stately height to us from 
the nursery dinner-service, done in super-skyey 
blue on white (stone) China; and familiar to our 
older eyes by means of marble, alabaster, paint- 
ing, photograph, stove ornaments, and A/anc 
manger moulds—this, of course, first arrested our 
steps. 

Its eight tiers of columns, modeled after the 
first baby’s first block-house, and built, I should 
judge, by architects fresh from Babel nurseries, 
lean. quite enough to satisfy one’s most deflected 
expectations. Indeed, having climbed half-way 
up the dizzy height, one insensibly quickens his 
pace as the stairs dip on the shortei side, and 
wishes the entire seven bells were hung, as the 
weightier are, on the upper edge of the Tower. 

The mountain views from the Campanile are 
indeed magnificent. That Pisa bears away the 
palm from all Italian cities in this regard I am 
| not so fool-hardy as to deny in the face of Mr. 











Ruskin’s affirmation; but very certain am I that 
there can scarcely be another point on this globe 
from whence man's handiwork shows so grandly 
as here, looking Cown upon the massive pile of 
the Duomo, the Baptistery, the Campo Santo, 
and the Leaning Tower itself on which you 
stand—all within the compass of a few acres. 

On the southern slope of the topmost gallery 
a consumptive dandelion was struggling for life. 
I rescued it from the elemental fury to which its | 
ambition had exposed it, and restored it to im- 
mortal bloom by adding it to what is profanely 
called my “greens.” Of this unappreciated col- | 
lection the same liege villifier maintains that, | 
having gathered herbal souvenirs, I straightway | 
forgot what manner of birth-place they had, and 
when the time for promotion to the album comes | 
assign them severally according to the moment's | 
fancy. 

We encountered another natural curiosity on 
these heights of Zion—a cadaverous priest, look- 
ing like a fossilized toad-stool with hiv little shriv- 
eled body and immense shovel-hat, the very an- 
tipode of our companion. However, the two| 
cassocks instantly saluted fraternally, and after | 
an interchange of civilities in a species of French | 
our friend the Abbé turned to Number One, with | 
perfectly radiant countenance, as he exclaimed, | 
“Why, do you not know each other? This one | 
also is an American clergyman.” The raptur- | 
ous recognition which the kind old man obvi- | 
ously anticipated did not follow, possibly owing 
to the ‘‘ boundless contiguity” of American par- 
ishes, which renders the interchange of pulpit | 
courtesies between New Granada (our new| 
brother’s abode) and Massachusetts infrequent. | 
Moreover, Shovel-hat sniffed suspiciously at the | 
unclerical costume of his Protestant fellow-citi- 
zen; so we left him to his meditations, and de- 
scending rapidly were soon rejoicing over our | 
safe return to a straight line, as we looked up- 
ward at the beetling pile of masonry which bent 
above us. 

The Campanile can at least plead the exam- 
ple of its mother, the Cathedral, in extenuation | 
of its lapse from rectitude. But with the Duomo | 
and the Baptistery, with all their wonders of art, 
antiquity, and association, I shall not intermed- | 
dle by way of description. In the former, Num- 
ber One, who is a very Hebrew of the Hebrews | 
in his adoration of mosaics, and will at any time | 
gladly gird himself for a five-mile race after a | 
specimen of which the art authorities simply 
remark that it is very bad, beheld his first Cim- | 
abue, and matched in admiration its colossal 
proportions. 

I confess with shame that I had only the re- | 
motest idea what a Campo Santo might please | 
to be until I was introduced, in Pisa, to the 
great father of them all. The soil of the inte- 
rior court-yard is said to have been brought, 
during the twelfth century, from the Holy Hill | 
itself. ‘*Dead men tell no tales,” especially if 
deposited in the miracle-working,dust of Jeru- 
salem; but the grim, close cypresses which 
spring from the doubly-sainted dust of this 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME, 


| assisting in setting things to rights. 


unique cemetery have an air of hugging to their 
hearts many an awful mystery whose unfolding 
would startle Christendom. 

But the arcade which shuts in this dread si- 
lence is fairly garrulous with tales of eld—a 
story almos: without an end, dragging its slow 
length along, perhaps sixteen or more feet, and 
irrepressibly diffusing its quaint gossip on all 
sides. 

I have an ancient aunt whose art-aspirations 
are totally unappreciated by her immediate rel- 
During the temporary absence of the 
entire corps of domestic police, however, the 
divine flame burst forth, and the consequence 
was such a waving of green trees, and flowing 
of gray rivers, and glooming of cwuir-colored 
rovks, and blazing of crimson suns, and sport- 
ing of pink deer, and ringed-streaked and speck- 
led lambs orer the walls of her own partic- 
ular apartment, that not an inch of their pris- 
tine whiteness remained. ‘ Abundantly compla- 
cent, the happy artist introdneed a connoisseur 
aged three years into the sacred inclosure, con- 


atives. 


| fident that his pure, beauty-loving soul would 


grasp the motive of her composition, uncramped 
by the ignorance and envy of his elders. The 
young critic seemed at first stunned by the gor- 
geous vision, but suddenly rallying he remarked, 
with solemn deliberation, ‘* This —do—lok— 
orful!”’ 

When my eyes beheld the fasces of the Cam- 
po Santo my first thought was that my worthy 
aunt and her paint-brushes had been here on a 
rampage, and my first critieism, ‘* This do look 
orf lyr 

The horror and mortification of the Pre- 

Raphaelite divine at this flagrant exhibition of 
his wife’s obtuseness may be imagined. Sor- 
rowful and alone, save as he grasped Kugler 
with one hand and Ruskin with the other, he 
did his duty conscientiously by each square foot 
of grotesque smearing. The dear old Abbé was 
my coadjutor. ‘* Potztausend!” quoth he, dis- 
missing the whole subject from Giotto down- 
ward. 

Still we two rebels found two or three tid- 
bits which pleased us much. An ample section 
of the infernal regions particularly fascinated 
the jolly priest, who chuckled and grimaced be- 
fore it with gusto. In the midst of it sat a co- 
lossal Satan, looking as if he had just come out 
of bed, and had got out of decidedly the wrong 
side, with horrid arms akimbo and horrid locks 
a-bristle, superintending his very disorderly mé- 
Ugly imps with pitchforks were actively 
Wretches 
of every form, sex, order, and dimension were 
being tossed about their new quarters, obvious- 
ly not wishing to remain: the whole effect be- 
ing*horribly grotesque. Since my aunt left the 


nage. 


| Campo Santo time and damp have been busy 


with blotting, crumbling fingers. 

The designs of many of these frescoes it is 
impossible to decipher; but having followed St. 
Paul’s direction to knowledge-thirsting wo- 
man, I am able to state that they all originally 
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meant something, which was exceedingly grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar, intimately connected with 
High Art. Save for this biblical and conjugal 
authority I should have turned away my eyes 
from many of those still distinguishable, under 
the impression that they were wicked carica- 
tures of Scriptural and saintly lives. 

The corridors of the Campo Santo have been 
accumulating treasures for centuries, and are re- 
ally a rare old curiosity-shop, rich in the spoils 
of many lands. The trophies are miscellaneous, 
ranging from the grumpiest old green Griffon 
of ancient Araby to the gushing monument of 
a widow inconsolabile of to-day. Sarcophagi, 
statues, battle-trophies, altars whose sacred fires 
expired long ago, bassi-relievi, and all manner 
of odds and ends of viriwosi, are jumbled in odd 
confusion. ‘The cool manner in which the hu- 
man cuckoos of one age take possession of the 
snug beds of the preceding is strikingly ex- 
emplified here. There are even carly Christian 
tombs doing double duty for medieval sinners. 

But Rome will never be reached at this lag- 
ging pace. 

Before leaving Pisa, however, let me give 
truce to nonsense, and say, in justice to myself, 
that the impression produced upon me by the 
Campo Santo, even in my ignorance and blind- | 
ness, was really very great; and now that I, | 
too, have learned to bow before the grand sim- 
plicity of holy Giotto, and Orcagna, and the frati 
Angelico and Bartolemeo, I long to stand once 
more within the sacred inclosure and learn its 
lessons with eyes which, I trust, a drop of ‘‘ heay- 
enly rue” has touched. 

Suffer me in further digression. 

Some time ago I heard related (by one who 
should have been wiser), as a comical absurdity, | 
this fact in regard to a mutual acquaintance : 
Being about to make the tour of Europe, this ac- 
quaintance had proposed, by way of preparation, | 
to secure the services of some competent con- | 
noisseur to instruct him somewhat in the mys- | 
teries of Art. ‘‘Teach him what pictures to 
like !” was the precise phraseology of the amused 
narrator. Now I think I am not obtuse to drol- 
lery of every degree, yet I failed to appreciate | 
the comic angle of this notion. Even before 
experience had confirmed it, my impression was 
that the prospective tourist had shown in this 





the most lavish gold, could not secure to him, 


| and into which the most accurate guide-books 


and the lectures of a reliable connoisseur per- 
haps could only dimly initiate him , yet it seemed 
wiser to him to go into the midst of these treas- 
ures of Art with eyes half opened rather than 
stone-blind. 

I leave it to any one of common-sense, wh 
has ever stood in the gallery of the Louvre, th: 
Pitti Palazzo, the Vatican, to declare whether 
every little seed of knowledge he had ever gath- 
ered in regard to the history of Art, or of any 


| individual artist or work, did not that day spring 


up in sixtyfold harvest, and whether he did not 


; mingle with his rejoicings self-execrations be- 


eause he had so ‘*‘ hated his own soul” as to leave 
it to such an extent fallow against this glorious 
ripening-day. 

Now toward Rome again. 

At six o'clock p.m. we were again in Livorno 
at our humble inn, of which we were the sole 
guests, and, to the best of our knowledge, the 
sole occupants save the landlord. We had an 


| immense apartment furnished with a generous 


assortment of beds of varying dimensions, with 
fresh hangings and frescoes, for all which ex- 
uberance we were indebted to the fact, subse- 
quently confided to us, that the young factotum 
of the house was to be married the coming 
week, and had swept and garnished according- 
ly. Furthermore, we shared with the good Abb 
the luxury of a generous fire in the salle a man- 
ger, With a writing-table, and unlimited station- 
ery; paying for all perhaps one-third of the 
regular rates at the hotels of the guide-books. 


| The alacrity with which our bell was answered, 


and our orders filled, excited our fears that 
‘* service” would be the heaviest item of our bill, 


| until we recognized in the zealous respondent 


and executor invariably, our landlord, repre- 
senting in his ubiquitous self, Boots, Waiter, 
Butler, Cook, Chamber-maid, Porter, and Com- 
missionaire. In this instance, and often subse- 
quently, by a little patient search we were able 
to secure (with fewer francs than would have 
necessitated our occupation of a filthy, dark 
closet in the roof of one of the grand hotels) 
the cleanest, the largest, and the best which 
some unrecommended albergo afforded. 

After twenty-four hours’ detention a boat ar- 





} 
| 


the same sagacity which marks his business | rived at five p.m. December 23 we set steam 
transactions. His days had been spent in active | and sail for Civita Vecchia, whither our pass- 
business, yet his evenings were conscientiously ports had preceded us. The Mediterranean was 
devoted to mental culture, and his residence stirred from its depths, the boat crowded with 
was in the best provincial city of America; still | passengers, and the odors were passing show. 
his amour propre and his national conceit did | So, although our tickets included the privilege 
not blind him to the fact that there was much | of the dinner-table, which stretched its offensive 
for him to learn in that strange land, and that | length through the entire sleeping cabin, we dis- 
it became him as a provident man to prepare | creetly evinced our valor by taking to our berths 
himself to secure all its advantages. Itseemed| at once. Peering through my curtains I had 
to him not enough to buy the best guide-books, | the grim satisfaction of seeing all the passen- 
and his gold at the lowest rates; to beg let-| gers disappear from the dinner-table, which 
ters of introduction, and acquire a smattering| many of them had attacked with noisy zest. 


of Frenqgh. There was that in this new old | One by one I saw the unhappy wights grow pale 


world opening before him which the most flu- | and betake themselves to cover like stricken deer. 
ent French, the most fortunate introductions, First and foremost among the victims was, I 





as we sailed out of the harbor, had promenaded 
the deck in wild spirits, puffing a cigar. Al- 


though we (and we alone) escaped absolute sea- | 
sickness, yet what with the spasms of the steam- | 


er, the swearing of men, groaning of women, 
erying of babies, and frequent shipping of seas, 
whereby the cabin, stairway, and floor were 


transformed into an irresponsible waterfall and 


threatening torrent, we regi@ered this as a night 
of horrors. 
At five the next morning we were roused from 


atroubled sleep by our jocund “ priest all shaven | 
and shorn,” proclaiming the incredible news | 


that we were at Civita Vecchia. 
surprise it proved true. 


To our glad 


blown us the good of bringing us to our destina- 
tion five hours before we were due. I regard 
this as unprecedented in the history of steam 
navigation. 

When the official, after provoking delay, 
finally appeared upon the deck with the per- 
mits, without which no one is suffered to touch 
the sacred land, Babel confusion ensued. For 
ourselves, inasmuch as we had learned to listen 
for our own name in the most unexpected com- 
binations of the alphabet, and as the Papal en- 
voy’s pronunciation was of the loosest, we in- 
variably made a rush at him every time he 
opened his mouth, until his angry suspicions 
were so roused against us that it is a marvel 
that we were ever permitted to descend into 
one of the rickety craft by which pilgrims from 
every land are transported to the embraces of 
His Holiness, and to eat bread in his paradisai- 
cal buffet. Doubtless it was owing to our heret- 
ical palates that this bread became in our mouths 
as the apples of Sodom. But in all our travels 
we were never so badly served. Even the old 
Abbé, to whom Civita Vecchia was the very ante- 
chamber of heaven, pronounced a benediction 
backward over its purgatorial cuisine. But the 
light afflictions of starvation and imposition were 
speedily forgotten after we entered the train for 
the Holy City. 

Although it was the 24th of December the 

meadows still “* stood dressed in living green,” 
flaunting breast-knots of yellow and white blos- 
soms—the Pope’s colors—while clouds of dande- 
lion-down crossed our vision of the distant Ap- 
ennines crowned with snow. 
* The most eventful lifetime can have few 
more thrilling moments than those which meas- 
ure the near approach to Rome. But nobody 
cares particularly about another’s rapturous emo- 
tions. ‘They came thick and fast to us; first 
the ‘‘ yellow Tiber,” with its thickets of strange 
reeds, sung by Virgil; then the first glimpse of 
the glorious city itself, five miles away, invested 
with the awful solitude of the Campagna; then 
the Claudian aqueduct striding across the des- 
olate plain, indescribably picturesque, with its 
burden of centuries and its clinging vines; then 
the grim pyramid of Caius Cestius, and the act- 
ual entrance of the gates of Rome. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME. 


am glad to say, a smart young Frenchman who, | 


The ill-wind which we | 
had so bewailed the previous night had actually | 
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It was not Mr. Murray's fault that I failed to 
see also St. Peter's. We were unfortunately 
seated, and for us the marvelous dome was to- 
tally eclipsed by the opacity of a German stu- 
dent on his way to the Propaganda. Having 
assumed his tall hat, by way of reverential 
salam, at the first glimpse of the city, as we 
drew nearer and enthusiasm boiled, he suddenly 
caught up the rejected soft hat of his travels and 
thrust it upon the top of his beaver. We sym- 


| pathized too keenly with his emotion to appre- 


ciate at the moment his preposterous aspect, of 
which he was of course unconscious, and only 
mildly remonstrated against this supplemental 
obscuring of our vision. But it was too late for 
St. Peter’s. This was reserved for our seeing 
under more romantic circumstances than from 
the window of a railway carriage. 

Alighting from the train and entering the 
station, I defy even the most ardent Noman pil 
grim to retain a thread of enthusiasm. It is 
well known that Pio Nono regards all modern 
improvements, ecclesiastical or otherwise, as so 
many infernal-machines, liable at any moment 

*___ their bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land.” 
Accordingly the Roman railway was laid athwart 
his pathetic protestations, and often swamped by 
his tears. (It occurs to me that this lachrymal 
tendency of His Holiness is at the bottom of the 
frequent interruption of railroad communication 
between Rome and the sinful world at the pres- 
ent day.) In accordance with this apprehen- 
sion a melancholy satisfaction has been found 
in appropriating as the station of the Roman 
terminus of the railroad one of the chambers of 
the Inquisition, whose holier service has been 
sacrilegiously swept away. 

In this chamber of horrors we waited one 
hour of sixty interminable minutes for the 
opening of a room in which our luggage was 
stored. It was not pretended that there was 
any reason in this, only it was ‘‘ the custom.” 
In this cold, damp, filthy room there were no 
seats save a torture-bench, so high that when, 
after several ineffectual efforts, I was finally 
perched thereon my feet swung disconsolately 
clear of the floor; and the only other article in 
the apartment was a little effigy of the Virgin, 
which seemed to our weary vision to blink de- 
risively at us, above the lamp which smoked 
profanely her ancient charms. 

Our compagnon du voyage had informed us 
that his arrival in the Holy City would be wel- 
comed by a Kiésterfrau from his native town, 
but long residentin Rome. He also assured us 
that he would share with us her kindly offices. 

Our tedium was at last relieved by the arrival 
not of the K/ésterfrau, but of her messengers ; 
another German Abbé and an Italian woman. 
They seemed to recognize their guest from 
among a crowd of passengers (which included 
several priests) by a species of pious masonry, I 
suppose, and greeted him most warmly. 

When our heretical persons were presented to 
the new Abbé by our old friend his surprise bore 
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a shade of alarm, but his simple heart soon melt- 
ed toward us, and bubbled over in exclamations 
of astonishment that we had really come so many 
thousand miles, not to worship at St. Peter’s 
tomb, but to see what we should see. 

The new Abbé had been so long absent from 
his native country that his Italian speech was 
readiest, but he used the German also, and oc- 
casionally an English sentence for my peculiar 
benefit. The woman, however, was ignorant 
of all but Italian, although I at first supposed 
that the ejaculation which the animated con- 
versation into which the three priests fell fre- 
quently extracted from her was our English ex- 
pletive, ‘‘dear me,” but it proved to be Deo 
mio instead. However, Number One insists 
that ‘* dear me sus,” which is the innocent ex- 
plosive of many a weary or amazed English- 
speaking saint, is only a corruption of Dea me 
sustine. 

At last we were permitted to lay hands upon 
our luggage, and emerge from our prison. There 
was no resisting the generous kindness of our 
Abbé. Against our remonstrances he commend- 
ed us to the fatherly care of his brother-cassock, 
reserving for himself only the aid of the forlorn 
woman with her everlasting *‘ Deo mio!” 

It seemed to us that it would be ‘ funnier 
than Punch,” and possibly more alarming than 
Colenso, to our friends and parishioners at home 
could they see us at that moment in our little 
voiture buzzing through the narrow streets of 
Rome with ** wot larks” legibly written on our 
faces, while opposite us, on the little drop-seat, 
beaming at us graciously from under his im- 
mense shovel-hat, sat the Roman priest ; while 
racing with us for some distance was a similar 
vehicle, in which sat good old Abbé S with 
his fatherly smile, and the solemn old woman 
with her pious refrain. Butsoon our ways part- 
ed. Abbé S was whirled away to his quar- 
ters, already secured for him on the heights be- 
yond the Vatican; while we, under the direc- 
tion of our new patron, sought for lodgings. 

There was a volume of significance in the ig- 
norance which this priest displayed in regard to 
the objects of interest which we passed, and his 
childish amazement at our enthusiastic inqui- 
ries. Even the Pantheon, before whose hoary 
majesty we held our breath, he pointed out to 
us as Santa Maria ad Martyres, one of the thou- 
sand parish churches in Rome! The tread-mill 
offices of his daily life might as well have been 
performed in the desert of Sahara as amidst the 
glories of antiquity, history, and art. He had 
actually never entered the Gallery of the Vati- 
can until he accompanied our friend the Abbé 
a few days after our arrival, although for many 


years he had lived within three minutes’ walk.) 


of its treasures. He was one of the most faith- 
ful and simple-hearted men I ever saw, but by 
no means the cleanliest or wisest. 

It was several days after he had deposited us 
at a comfortable albergo, and dismissed our voi- 


ture (without the tax which the driver attempt- } 


} 





to his priestly duties, that we discovered that he 
was a hero. 

Yes; to us was given the honor of being taken 
into Rome by the very man who took Pio Nono 
out of the same once upon a time. In the last 
Revolution, when the mob threatened the Quiri- 
nale, this faithful priest made his way into the 
Palace, and ran his Holiness out upon a species 
of underground railway into the sacred refuge 
of Gaeta, first andpoeine the superb robes in 
which the present Pope delights to deck himself 
for the sombre homeliess of an ordinary priest's 
garb. 

When Pio Nono returned in triumphant state 
to his throne his humble deliverer was not for- 
gotten. He made him military chaplain, and 
to this day frequently grants him gracious en- 
trance to the domestic sanctum of the Vatican. 

One has not really seen Rome until he has 
seen St. Peter’s, and we did not let a day dawn 
before we had stood in the world-famed Piazza. 
But having played so long by the way, I must 
defer till another time the story of our Christ- 
mas-eve. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 
|} ARPER’S MAGAZINE, some time since, 


suggested a collection of typographical er- 
rors. The following may be accepted as a con- 
tribution in that direction. Many of these in- 
stances may be familiar, while many others have 
not before received special notice. Now for a 
beginning, with illustrations of paragraphs made 
ludicrous by the transposition of lines. 

Two articles had been prepared for a New 
York daily (one containing a sermon preached 
by an eminent divine, and the other about the 
freaks of a mad dog), but, unfortunately, the fore- 
man, when placing them in the form, ‘‘ mixed” 
them, making the following contre-temps : 

“The Rev. James Thompson, rector of St. Andrew's 
Church, preached to a large concourse of people on Sunday 
last. This was his last sermon. In a few weeks he will 
bid farewell to his congregation, as his physicians advise 
him to cross the Atlantic. He exhorted his brethren and 
sisters, and after offering a devout prayer, took a whim to 
cut up some frantic freaks. He ran up Timothy Street to 
Johnson, and down Benefit Street to College. At this 
stage of the proceedings a couple of boys seized him, tied 
a tin kettle-to his tail, and he again started. A great 
crowd collected, and for a time there was a grand scene 
of noise, running, and confusion. After some trouble he 
was shot by a policeman.” 

A similar accident of the types lately occurred 
in the experience of a Western editor, who gave 
out two articles for his paper—one on a political 
subject, and another on fattening swine. What 
was his surprise, in looking over his paper on the 
following morning, to find that by some sleight 
of hand on the part of the printer, the articles 
had changed headings, and that one of tlem be- 
gan: 

“GREAT HOGS! 

* Under this head, we include the clergy, the editorial 

fraternity, and the members of Congress." 


Blackwood’s Magazine mentions an odd inci- 


ed to impose upon our ignorance), and returned | dent which occurred to a book called ‘‘ The Men 
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of the Time.”’ It sometimes happens in a print- 
ing-office that some of the types, perhaps a 
printed line or two, fall out of the form. Those 


in whose hands the accident happens generally | 


try to put things to rights as well as they can, 


and may be very successful in restoring appear- | 


ances with the most deplorable results to the 
sense. It happened thus in the instance re- 
ferred to. A few lines dropping out of the 
‘¢ Life of Robert Owen,” the parallelogram Com- 


munist, were hustled, as the nearest place of ref- | 


uge, into the biography of his closest alphabet- 
ical neighbor—‘*‘ Oxford, Bishop of.” The con- 
sequence was that the article began as follows: 

“OXFORD, the Right Reverend Samvet WILuERFOoRCE, 
Bishop of—was born in 1805. A more kind-hearted and 
truly benevolent man does not exist. A skeptic as regards 
religious revelation, he is nevertheless au out-an-out be- 
liever in spirit movements.” 

When this blunder was discovered the leaf 
was canceled; but a few copies of the book had 
got into circulation. 

The more frequent errors, however, are made 


| tion his years of devotion to the subject had se- 
cured to him. 

An English writer makes reference to a vol- 
ume of popular sermons, in which, owing to 
the negligence of the proof-readers, a deplorable 
number of typographical errors appeared. One 
of these, as if in reference to the others, was 
singularly appropriate to the unhappy circum- 
stances of the poor author; the verse ‘‘ Princes 
have persecuted me without a cause,” being 
made to read, ‘‘ Printers have persecuted me 
without a cause.” A religious paper, called the 
Gospel Banner, was once printed in the State of 
Maine, with the motto, ‘In the name of our 
God we up set our banners,” the two words “ set 
up” being simply transposed. A New York 
paper speaking of a Russian loan of thirty thou- 
sand roubles, very quietly said by its types that 
“the Russian Government had advertised for a 
| loan of thirty thousand troub/es.” 
| In Mr. Pycroft’s ‘* Ways and Words of Men 
of Letters,” there is given a conversation with a 

printer: ‘‘ Really,” said the printer, “ gentle- 





by the change of a word or a letter. A lad in| men should not place such unlimited confidence 
a printing-office, who knew more about type-set- | in the eye-sight of our hard-worked and half- 
ting than he did of the Greek mythology, in| blinded reader of proofs; for I am ashamed to 
looking over a poem they were printing, came | say that we utterly ruined one poet by a ludi- 
upon the name Hecate, one of the female divini-| crous misprint.” ‘*Indeed! and what was the 
ties of the lower world, occurring in a line some- | unhappy line?” ‘ Why, Sir, the poet intended 
thing like this: | to say, “See the pale martyr in a sheet of fire ;’ 
“Shall ‘reign the Hecate of the deepest hell.” | instead of which we made him to say, ‘See the 
The boy, thinking that he had discovered an er-| pale martyr with his shirt on fire.’”’ 
ror, ran to the master printer and eagerly in-| During high party times in New Hampshire, 


. . y | 
quired whether there was an ein cat. ‘* Why, | the paper of one party boasted that 
no, you blockhead,” was the reply. Away went | 


“The oracle of the day 
the boy to the press-room, and extracted the ob- Carries the sway.” 


jectionable letter. But fancy the horror of both | The printer’s devil of the rival establishment 
poet and publisher, when the poem appeared | gained access to the office by the roof and al- 


with the line: | tered the last word so that it read, 
“Shall reign the He cat of the deepest hell.” “The oracle of the day 


Miss Gould, the poetess, gives a ludicrous in- Carries the swag.” 
cident in reference to a poem she had sent toa| Ata great public demonstration held in En- 
country editor. She says: ‘* For the dew-drop | gland, after one or two unimportant speeches, a 


that falls upon the freshly-blown roses,” he made 
it ‘‘ freshly-blown noses.” 

Dr. Kunze, a prominent minister of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church in New York city, in the 
beginning of this century, addressed a communi- 


; certain demagogue arose whose appearance was 
|the signal for loud and enthusiastic cheering 
|from the multitude. A party newspaper de- 

scribing this, in the course of its gratulatory and 
| fervid report, said that the vast concourse had 


cation on a vexed chronological question, to Mr. | “‘ rent the ait with their snouts.” 

Lang, the editor of the New York Gazette. In| Ata meeting of the American Scientific As- 
his letter he adverted to the Gregorian style, and | sociation, in Providence, the friends of the late 
mentioned Pope Gregory. The faithful Gazette | Rev. Dr. Wayland were surprised to read an 
“printed “Tom Gregory.” The venerable Doc- | account in the papers that, after one of the even- 
tor hastened to his friend, and remonstrated on | ing sessions, the Doctor gave a “ billiard party.” 
the injury he had done him, and requested the | The types should have pronounced it a brilliant 
erratum to specify instead of “ Jom Gregory” | party. 

‘* Pope Gregory XIII.” Again an alteration But really proof-readers are sometimes very 
was made, and the Gazette requested its readers | negligent. A while ago, in speaking of Govern- 
‘*for Tom Gregory to read Pope Tom Gregory | or M‘Dowell’s speech in Congress on a certain 
XIII.” Only one more attempt at correction | occasion, the reporter’s manuscript said : ‘‘ Many 
was made, when the compositor had the typog- members wept, and among them Mr. Speake: 
raphy so changed that it read ‘‘ Tom Gregory Winthrop more than once gave way to his feel- 
the Pope.” The learned divine, with a heavy | ings in a flood of tears.” The printed copy 
heart, in a final interview with the erudite edi- | read, ‘‘ Many members slept, and Mr. Speaker 
tor, begged him to make no further improve- | Winthrop more than once gave way to his feel- 
ments, as he dreaded the loss of all the reputa- | ings in a flow of beer.” 
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The editor of the Evangelical Observer, several 
years since, in reference to a gentleman of whom 
he was writing said, he was rectus in ecclesia, 


that is, “‘in good standing with the church.” | 
The compositor, to whom this was a dead !an- | 


guage, in the absence of the editor, converted it 


into rectus in culina, which, although pretty good | 


Latin, somewhat changes the sense, as it ac- 
corded to the reverend gentleman spoken of 
only *‘ a good standing in the kitchen.” 

A typographical error in a Cleveland paper 
made one of the hills of Japan only five hun- 
dred miles high. In the next issue the editor 
requests his readers to deduct 2,639,500 feet 
from the former statement. 

The importance of correct punctuation is well 
illustrated by the following, which shows also 
that clergymen who recommend patent medi- 
cines should be very careful in their collocation 
of words, otherwise they may convert a very 
grave matter into a very ludicrous one. Read 
this, and put on it the meaning which is most 
natural : 

“TI continued on using it, and by the time I had taken 
five bottles I found myself completely cured, after having 
been brought so near to the gates of death by means of 
your invaluable medicine.” 

The following result of the omission of a 
comma is rather ludicrous. In an interesting 
article about the inanguration of a new hospital 
building in New York, the writer is made to 
state that ‘‘an extensive view is presented from 
the fourth story of the Hudson River.” Here is 
another instance of strange mixture, contained 
in a paper announcing a person’s decease: ‘ His 
remains were committed to that bourne whence 
no traveler returns attended by his friends.” 

Many strange mistakes are sometimes made 
in advertisements. An important: mercantile 
house in New York had occasion to advertise for 
sale a quantity of brass hoppers, such as are 
used for coffee-mills. But instead of brass hop- 
pers the newspaper said grasshoppers. In a 


short time the merchant’s counting-room was | 


thronged with inquirers for the new article of 
merchandise. 

A paper in Buffalo had this novel correction : 
**In an advertisement which appeared in our 
last issue, for ‘Bumbleton’s Storm Destroying 
Porringers,’ read ‘ Hamilton’s Worm Destroy- 
ing Lozenges.’” 

The writer remembers to have seen in a Phil- 
adelphia paper an advertisement of a political 
meeting in which it was meant to be announced 
that Hon. Mr. would address ‘ the masses.” 
By the simple misplacement of merely a ‘‘space” 
the public was informed that the address would 
be delivered to “‘ them asses at National Hall.” 

Campbell's celebrated Essay on Miracles was 
announced in one of theadvertisements as ‘‘Camp- 
bell’s Essay on Mangles.” A dancing-master, in 
renewing his solicitations for patronage, wished 
to express his obligations for past favors, when 
the printer made him say, “most respectfully 
offers his shanks.” 

A gentleman of the press who does not write 
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| very legibly, lately sent to the compositors the 
| following announcement: ‘‘The Harpy, another 
| of the six iron stzam vessels built by Messrs, 
Dichborn and Mate, is ready for commission- 
ing.” The printer composed as follows: ‘‘ The 
| happy mother of the six iron steam vessels built 
by Messrs. Dichborn and Mare, is ready for 
commissioning.” 2 

Here are other instances illustrating fact 
that no little mischief is often done by the 
change of a word. In the Methodist Quart: rly 
Review, 1855, a writer has occasion to say that 
the ‘*‘ Diversions of Purley,” an admirable vol- 
ume on etymology by the celebrated Horne 
Tooke, ‘‘is a book of which even literary men 
often know but little beyond the title.” The 
compositor, one would almost imagine, determ- 
ined that they should know less, for strangely 
enough he entitles it “‘'The Diversities of Bar- 
ley.” 

The Tribune, in 1853, stated that ‘* Dr. Pond, 
the President of the Theological Seminary, Ban- 
gor, Maine, is giving lectures in that city to 
show that theology is no science, and that there 
is no truth in it whatever.” The statement was 
at once passed round the daily press with great 
eagerness, and took the public by surprise as 
would a clap of thunder from a clear sky at 
noonday. Notwithstanding the long-established 
character of the worthy Professor, of course every 
body was prepared to believe it, and very soon 
the world was told that he had become a gross 
infidel, and trampled the Bible under his feet 
like Paine and Voltaire. At length the Tribune 
corrected the error, and said that by the care- 
lessness of the compositor theology was printed 
instead of phrenology; adding that the doctor in 
his theology was firm as the everlasting hills, 
but was no believer in phrenology. 

An Eastern Magazine lately gave as follows, 
three instances of the false combination of let- 
| ters, showing that as among men so among types, 
| “one sinner destroyeth much good.” One, who 
in writing in all innocency of a session of the 
| Historical Society, affirmed mildly in manu- 
script, ‘* All went smoothly,” but weeks after 
was made to declare in blatant print, ‘* All went 
snoringly.” 

Another flagrant example still shows its front 
on the page of a child’s book. In the latest 
edition of ‘* Our Little Girls” there occurs the 
description of a christening wherein a venerable 
divine is made to dip his Aead into the conse- 
crating water and lay it upon the child. 

Many instances might be afforded of strange 
} and unnatural murders having been committed 
| by a single letter. The Philadelphia Post con- 
| tributes the following: ‘‘ We seldom take notice 

of typographical errors, except when the sense is 
greatly perverted by them. For instance, in 
our last paper a biography of Newton contained 
the phrase, ‘ Yes, the immoral Newton lived like 
| other men.’ It should have been ‘ the immortal 
| Newton.’ It will be noticed that there is only 
la t's difference between the two words, while 
| there is an ig@pite difference between the two 


the 











TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 


things.” <A Sees York daily 1855, 
committed a similar blunder, when, in 
ence of a compositor’s error, it announced that 


the inhabitants of New York suffer at present 


paper, in 
conse- 
i 
from a high state of morality.” 

Moore, in his Diary of 1818, says that he saw 
very beautifully printed American Edition of 
‘Gifford’s Journal’ published in New York; 
but in the preface, where he draws a parallel 
between Horace and Juvenal, h ** Horace 
was of an easy disposition, inclining to indo- 
lence.” The ‘American printer, however, had 
converted it into ‘‘ inclining to insolence 

During the Mexican war one of the English 
newspapers hurriedly announced an important 
item of news from Mexico, that General Pillow 
and thirty-seven men had been lost in a bottle 
[hattle]}. Some other paper informed the pub- 
lic, not long a man had been brought 
before a police-court on the charge of having 
stolen a small ox [40x] from a lady’s work-bag. 

‘A rat” [raft], says yet another paper, 
scending the river, came in with the 
and so serious was the injury 
boat that great exertions were ne 
An English paper once stated that 

» Russian General Rackinoff kowsky was found 
dead with a long word [sword] in his mouth. 
Another, in giving a description of a battle be- 
tween the Poles and the Russians, said that the 

mflict was dreadful, and the enemy was re- 
sed with great laughter [slaughter]. Anoth- 
yrted that a gentleman had been brought 
yefore a sitting magistrate to answer the charge 
f having eaten [beaten] a stage-driver for de- 
manding more than his fare. We have some- 
times had the misfortune to see ‘‘the internal 
the church” converted into “the 
infernal relations of the church.” 

See, again, how the types dance and change 
into ludicrous terms in the following : The New 
York At/as, some time since, speaking of a man 
celebrity, then recently deceased, under- 
‘ He subsequently commenced life 
as a legal! practitioner, but was diverted from it 

, his leve of letters.” The editor did not ex- 
amine his proof, and on the Sunday morning, 
at his breakfast-table, he had the pleasure of 
reading, ‘‘ He subsequently commenced life as 
a legal politician, but was diverted from it by 
his love of bitters.” By a typographical error 
in a newspaper the public was informed, some 
time ago, that ‘** two cows were cut into calves 
[halves] by the railroad train.” 

The line, 


“So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain,” 


> Says 


ago, that 


contact 
steamboat —— ; 
to the cessary 


to save it.” 


lations of 


of some 


took to say, 


has been erroneously printed 
**So the stuck eagle stretched upon the plate.” 
Some errors have, undoubtedly, been made 
with malice prepense. When the Rey. Dr. Cros- 


well was editor of the old Hudson Balance, a mer- | 


chant by the name of Peter Cole chanced to get 
married. Cole, however, was very unpopular, 
and was not one of the brightest intelligences 
even of those days. The bride, also, was a little 
more no than yes in her inteilectual furnishment. 


‘de. | 


casionally oc 


| word not 


| heaviest penalty known in hist 


| perceived by him: 
jin the 


It used to be > in the country, 
in sending marriage notices to the press, to tack 
on a bit of poetry in the shape of some sweet 
hymeneal sentimentality. In compliance with 
this custom the groomsman added a line or two 
from one of the poets, where the bard speaks of 
the marriage state, ‘‘ when heart meets heart 
reciprocally soft.” The the 
printing - office, poet, 
making the line read thus 

‘When head 

The perversions of Scripture 
ers are than curious. ‘The fol 
lowing are cases in point: The late Rev. Will- 
iam Jay, of England, printed a sermon on the 
text, ‘‘ Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath 
will he give for his life.” The printer made the 
last word to read wife. Jay corrected the 
mistake in his first an nd proofs withou 
securing the desired alteration. When he came 
to the last review, and xd that the bad 
blunder had not been corrected, he wrote on the 
margin, ‘* This depends altogether upon circum- 
stances—change your ‘ wife’ into ‘ /ife.’’ 

It is related that a printer’ 
many, while an edition of the Bible was b 
printed at her establish t, altered that sen- 
tence of subjugation to her husband, pronounced 
on Eve in Genesis, so that instead of reading, 
‘the shall be thy lord” [Werr], it said, “and 
he shall be thy fool’ [Narr] " Copies of this 
edition were bought up at enormous prices. 

Errors of 


1 common practic¢ 


wicked boys in 


however, corrected the 


meets head reciprocally 


made by print- 


sometimes more 


noticc 


s widow in Ger- 


men 


a very serio-comic naturt 
ccurred. An edition of 
was once published in England in which the 
was omitted in the Seventh Command- 
ment. For thi 


ness or 


Cc irele ss- 
the 
edi- 


s offense, wae r by 


the Ar 


imposed 
The 


design, ibishop 
tion was required to be called in at 
and a fine imposed of £20,000 tates, 

An edition of the Roman Catholic Missal 
published in France, in which the 
dental substitution merely of the 
cause of a shocking blunder, changing, as it did, 
the word ca/otte (an ecclesiastical cap or mitre) 
into culotte, which means, in plain Anglo-S 
on, a gentleman’s small clothes. The error oc- 
curred in one of the directions for conducting 
the service, where it said: ‘* Here the priest will 
take off his cw 

The religiously-important loss of a single let- 
ter is seen by the following: A printer putting 
t@ press a form of the Book of Common Prayer, 
the c in the following passage dropped out un- 
**We shall all be changed 
twinkling of an eye.” When the book 
appeared, to the horror of the devout worshiper, 
the passage read, ‘“‘ We shall all be Aanged in 
the twinkling of an eye.” 

The chapter endeth with the following :. Gov- 
ernor Andrews, of Massachusetts, lately said 
that he and his family were ‘‘ too intense Yan- 
kees to bear transplanting ;” but the very ec- 
centric types of a Boston newspaper reported him 
as saying that they were ‘‘¢ 


once acci- 


« for a was the 


sax- 


, ” 
ttle. 


»0 great paupe rs.” 
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THE USES OF LIFE. 


HOUGH we climb fame’s proudest height, 

Though we sit on hills afar, 
Where the thrones of triumph are; 

Though all deepest mysteries be open to our sight, 
If we win not by that power 
For the world another dower— 

If this great Humanity share not in our gain, 
We have lived our life in vain. 


Though we revel in sweet dreams; 
Though with poet's eye we look 
Full on Nature’s open book, 
And our spirits wander, singing with the birds and the streams 
If we let no musie in 
To the world of grief and sin— 
If we draw no spirit heavenward by the strain, 
We have lived our life in vain. 


Though our lot be calm and bright; 
Though upon our brows we wear 
Youth, and grace, and beauty rare, 
And the hours go swiftly, singing in their flight; 
If we let no glory down 
Any darkened life to crown— 
If our grace and joyance have no ministry for pain, 
We have lived our life in vain. 


Though for weary years we toil; 
Though we gather all the gold 
From the mines of wealth untold, 


Though from farthest shores of ocean we have brought the spoil; 
What at the last is won 
If we hear not God’s ‘‘ Well done?” 

If the world’s want and sorrow be not lessened by our gain, 
We have lived our life in vain. 


Though we be, in heart and hand, 
Mighty with all foes to cope, 
Rich in courage and in hope, 
Fitted as strong laborers in the world to stand— 
If with these we right no wrong 
What avails it to be strong? 
If we strengthen not the weak, raise not the bowed again, 
We have lived our life in vain. 


To the giver shall be given— 
If thou wouldst walk in light 
Make other spirits bright; 
Who, seeking for himself alone, ever entered heaven ? 
In blessing wé are blest; 
In labor find our rest. 
If we bend not to the world’s work, heart, and hand, and brain, 
We have lived our life in vain. 


Selfishness is utter loss; 
Life's most perfect joy and good— 
Ah! how few have understood! 
Only One hath proved it fully, and He died upon the cross, 
Taking on Himself the curse 
So to bless a Universe. 
If we follow not his footsteps through the pathway straight and plain, 
We have lived our life in vain. 





BIRDS—THEIR MIGRATIONS AND | 
SOJOURNINGS. 
\BSERVING birds with reference to this 
( subject, we shall find that they divide 
themselves naturally into four kinds :—First, 
Those which remain with us throughout the 
whole year; Second, Those which stay during 
summer only; Zhird, Those which remain dur- 
ing winter only; and, Fourth, Those which are 
but transient visitors, passing and repassing be- 
tween their winter resorts farther south and 
heir breeding-places farther north. 
First to be mentioned are our proper resident 
birds, which bravely abide with us throughout 
year, and enliven our seven months of sober 
earth, leafless trees, and cirrhus cloud. These 
are the partridge, quail, blue-jay, woodpecker, 
hen-hawk, owl, and crow. They are among 
the wildest of our birds, the shyest of man al- 
though seeing him most. They make no regu- 
lar migrations at certain seasons, but, unless dis- 
turbed, will live out their life close to their favorite 
haunts, realizing doubtless, in many instances, 
the fancy of Wordsworth in “Hart Leap Well.” 
An examination of their wings will readily 
show how unfitted are most of the species for 
extended flights. Those of the quail and par- 
tridge are very small—mere flippers—and their | 
flying, which is a kind of flutter, serves admira- 
bly to launch the bird suddenly upon the wing 
and to bring it from the start into rapid motion ; 
but it is very unlike the steady sweep of the 
‘“‘ sail-broad vans” which sustain the wild-goose 
for so many hours in the high air. It is a com- 
mon belief that the partridge can fly but a single 
breath at once; and it is a fact that he does not 
continue in the air longer than the loon and 
other divers remain under water, and that num- 
bers will accumulate along the banks of narrow 
rivers, unwilling to trust themselves to cross. 
Xenophon informs us that the soldiers of Cy- 
rus’s expedition caught bustards in the open 
Arabian plain; ‘for they flew but a short dis- 
tance like partridges, and soon tired ;” and, under 
the circumstances, the assertion respecting either 
bird is not improbable. 
These birds seem to be a kind of connecting 
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Woodpeckers are also poor flyers, reaching 
one tree from another by leaps through the air 
rather than by flying, much in the manner of 
flying squirrels, and using the tail as well as 
the. wings. But they are splendid climbers, 
not merely hopping about among the branches 
like most birds, but running down the trunks 
head-foremost like cats. The blue-jay has 
much the same habit, and is by no means a fa- 
mous flyer. The owl also, from the looseness 
of his plumage, flies silently, as his business re- 
quires, but yet heavily. The wing, to be best 


| suited for long flights, must have both strength 


and compactness of plumage. That of the owl 
has the one, that of the partridge the other, 


| whirring as it cuts the air; that of the wild- 


goose both. The remaining birds of the first 
class make some irregular migrations, as will 
appear. 

Next are the well-known species, which pass 
the breeding season of five months in our lati- 
tude—that of the State of New York. Not fol- 
lowing any of the classifications yet made, which 
are in a great degree artificial, we shall find that 
they present about forty varieties. 

Of these the chip-sparrow, bobolink, lark, 
chewink, woodcock, plover, killdeer, tipup, whip- 
poor-will, night-hawk, and meadow-hawk build 
upon the ground. The red-wing, yellow-bird, 
wood-thrush, cat-bird, small blue crane, and 
sparrow build upon bushes. ‘The barn, chim- 
ney, and eave swallows build where their name 
would indicate. ‘The bank-swallow and king- 
fisher build in holes which they dig in the banks 
of streams. The pheebe has her nest under 
open buildings, the wren and martin in boxes 


}made and provided for them; the woodpeck- 
jer, bluebird, sparrow-hawk, pigeon-hawk, and 


wood-duck in holes and hollows of trees; and, 
finally, the robin, dove, oriole, humming-bird, 
crow, blackbird, king-bird, eagle-cuckoo, shrike, 
pigeon-crane, indigo-bird, red-bird, night-heron, 
osprey, and wax-wing upon the branches. To 
these must be added the cow-bunting or black- 
bird, which lays its eggs in other birds’ nests 
and allows them to rearits young. It isa com- 
mon notion that the cuckoo does the same; but 
I have found the American cuckoo sitting upon 





link between those whose wings only assist their 
legs, and those whose wings entirely sustain 
them in the air; for they are swift runners, and 
both begin and end their short flight with a run. 
Fifty years ago the partridge, when started by 
the dog, merely flew up into the nearest tree 
like the wild turkey, and “treeing” was the 
technical term for the use of the pointer or set- 
ter. But from having been so much hunted and 
shot at his habits in this respect have changed. 
He now springs up suddenly and steers in &ll 
haste to some covert, making the woods resound 
with the whirring of his small but compact pin- 
ions. But when his flight is voluntary it is slow- 
er and without the noise. 
a flock of pigeons when a large bird passed into 
the tree as quietly and silently as a bird of prey, 
but when shot it proved to be a partridge. 
Vor. XXXII.—No. 188.—Q 


I was once watching 


eggs like other birds, and confirmed the fact by 
repeated and careful observations. Of all the 
| inland birds of New England and New York 
| that is, indeed, a rara avis which is not includ- 
ed in the above. Even a great forest like the 
| Adirondac gives no additions to this class, for 
| they are birds of civilization, found only where 
there are groves, gardens, fruits, plowed fields, 
and buildings; in short, man and his works. 
The third class is made up of a few species 
which breed to the northward, passing the win- 
| ter with us only by way of southern sojourn. 
| They are the snow-birds, some species of the 
| owl, and perhaps some of the woodpeckers. 
The fourth and last division consists of those 
| which breed in Arctic regions and visit us only 
in the way of migration. The species are com- 
paratively few, but the number of individuals is 
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immense. Some pass high over our heads, like 
the brant or common wild-goose, or even among 
the very clouds, like the loon and gull, alight- 
ing only in the great lakes; others, as the duck, 
working more slowly up and down our rivers 
and water-courses; or, like the snipe family, 
along the sea-coast; all baving their homes in 
higher latitudes. In bo. .s and cabinets they 
are frequently jumbled together with our resi- 
dent birds, as if belonging to the same region. 
Specimens, indeed, of almost every variety are 
seen and shot at, for they are all aquatic. But 
they are in no sense birds of our State or region 
any more than a Canadian is our fellow-citizen 
because, on his way to Newport, he may have 


been seen on our steamboats or killed on one of | 


our railroads. 

Birds belong only where they breed ; they have 
homes only where they rear their young; and 
the gulls, geese, ducks, eider-ducks, and birds of 
that class not only do not now nest, but never 
have nested, in the latitude of New York. The 
accounts of persons who have been carried away 
captive by Indians of our early history into un- 
broken forests, and the legends of the Indians 
themselves, show that the habits of these birds 
were the same then as now. To reckon these 
transient visitors as summer birds is simply a 
contradiction of terms ; for all birds breed in the 
summer, and where they breed they are resi- 
dents, not visitors 

At the most northern point reached by Kane, 
in latitude 82° N., the rocks were crowded with 


sea-swallows, ducks, gulis, and geese, breeding 


as early as the last of June. Only such condi- 
tions of climate as these regions afford can feed 
the myriads whose nests crowd whole islands. 
For three months of delightful summer the sun 
is almost constantly shining, and on the savage 
Labrador coast may be termed ‘‘ intensely” hot. 
Vegetation, which never knows drought, has 


been preserved fresh and green just as the warm | 


snows of August and September found it, and 
needs not to spring up, but only to grow, at the 
first call of the steady spring. Stimulated to 
an almost unnatural development, it sends forth 
succulent stems and roots which, with adhering 
molluses, serve the Arctic birds with food. Dr. 
Kane has given usa picture of lively life. Hesays: 


“Tt was near the close of the breeding season. The 
nests were still occupied by the mother birds, but many 
of the young had burst the shell and were nestling under 
the wing, or taking their first lessons in the water-pools. 
Some, move advanced, were already in the ice-sheltered 
channels, greedily waiting for shell-fish and sea-urchins 
which the old bird busied herself in preparing for them. 
Near by was a low island or rock-ledge. The glaucous 
gulls—those cormorants of the Arctic seas—had made it 
their peculiar homestead. Their progeny full-fledged and 
voracious crowded the guano-whitened rocks, and the mo- 
thers, with long necks and gaping yellow bills, swooped 
above the peaceful shallows of the eiders, carrying off the 
young birds seemingly just as their wants required. The 
gull would gobble and swallow a young eider in less time 
than it takes me to describe the act. For a moment you 
would see the paddling feet of the poor little wretch pro- 
truding from the mouth; then came a distension of neck 
as it descended into the stomach; a few moments more 
and the young gulls were feeding on the ejected morsels." 
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In these regions the birds remain at their 
breeding-places about three months. Those of 
our locality average about five. Thus the Arc. 
tic birds are one month in making the distance 
down to us, and the same in going back. They 
arrive in time to go southward with our latest 
summer birds. To both the remainder of the 
year is one grand excursion to the tropics and 
return thence. The biennial journeys of the 
wild-goose would encompass the globe, and others 
of the migratories are capable of long flights . 
but if they find suitable stopping-places they 
prefer to accomplish the way by easy stages, 
keeping near the thermal line, just out of the 
shadow of winter. 

When we see the triangles of wild-geese pass- 
ing to the north in the spring, or even hear them 
at midnight in the air, we are not to suppose 
that they are making the vast distance to their 
breeding-places in one flight, for their Arctic 
resorts are by no means ready for their recep- 
tion, being fast locked in ice for a month lenger ; 
and we have seen that they do in fact employ 
that time to make the journey. The flocks are 
passing at such times from Delaware or Chesa- 
peake bay, or from Long Island Sound over a 
thickly settled country to the lakes of Northern 
New York, which flight would require from dusk 
till dawn—for the velocity of birds’ flight is gen- 
erally overstated. When our swiftest water- 
fowl are started from our rivers, even before a 
steamboat, when they would fly their fastest, 
they do not keep up with the express trains 
along the bank. A flock of birds coming upon 
you suddenly will frequently dive in passing, 
and in that downward flight will move for a dis- 
tance very swiftly ; “but it may be asserted that 
no animal, bird, beast, or fish can move fairl) 
forward faster than one mile ina minute. The 
ordinary flight of the swiftest birds is much 
slower than this. 

The note of Arctic birds is usually accounted 
monotonous and harsh, but when on their long 
journeys it is heard from the upper air and thus 
mellowed by distance, it has a peculiar charm 
and interest. You hear the loon while he is 
out of sight, and the cry seems unearthly, lost, 
and painful; but witness how boldly and with 
what unvarying directness he strikes out his 
lofty sky-line, and it then sounds wild and ex- 
ultant. The call of the wild-goose, especially 
when heard in their night-journeys, has an inde- 
scribable melody. I once knew an old hunter, 
whose ducking-gun had raked many a cove of 
the Hudson, who asked to be buried with his 
head to the river that he might ‘‘ hear the wild- 
geese go up in the spring.” 

If we ask the causes for the coming and de- 
pasture of our own summer birds, we are com- 
monly referred to the seasons as a suflicient 
explanation. We are told that they will come 
with the warm weather and leave at the approach 
of winter, and yet if we note their appearance, 
the same species or even the same individuals 
for successive springs, we shall find that they 
are not so dependent upon the weather; and 





sir departure is evidently from no inability to 
ndure without inconvenience a much greater 

gree of cold than they usually experience. 
They always leave warmer weather in the fall 
than they find in the spring. Individuals of 
species which leave early for the south will 
sometimes remain during the winter if by any 
means they may find food ; some species of the 
same family remain while others go southward, 
and finally resident birds will sometimes make 
irregular migrations if they can obtain more 
abundant supplies. 

Swallows and bobolinks, for instance, make 
their appearance in the upper valley of the Hud- 
son about the last of April, and leave late in Au- 
gust. September—perhaps October—is milder 
than May, and we can not attribute their de- 
parture to the cold. And representatives of 
various species which leave early for the south, 
especially robins, may be found at any time 
during the winter under the dense cover of ever- 
greens, where they grow on protected hill-sides, 
and the ground thickly laid with fallen tresses 
of white pine and hemlock, while the shingle- 
like boughs shut out the severest snows. I 
have known larks, which are among the very 
wildest of our summer birds, to remain all win- 
ter about barn-yards, when the cattle were not 
stalled as now, and the feeding ground was more 
extended. On one occasion, when we were im- 
proving a fine flax-day in February, an old lark 
with a heart upon the breast almost as perfect 
as that within, while scratching and burrowing 
in a heap of chaff, was pounced upon by a large 
hen-hawk; but the prey being somewhat ob- 
scured the aim was not fatal. A lively scuffle 
followed in the chaffheap, and for a time it 
seemed the old adage would be falsified; but 
the old lark was tough and vigorous, and finally 
slipped away, and then, mounting up as only a 
freed lark can, she struck off in a straight line, 
looking back overeither shoulder alternately, giy- 
ing an indignant and terrified ‘ yirp,” ‘‘ yirp; 
with every successive jerk of her wings. 

This hawk—the noblest bird of our woods 
now that forests and eagles are gone—does not 
leave at the approach of winter. You may see 
him on one of those clear still mornings which 
usually follow a snow-storm, perched on the hor- 
izontal limb of an oak, and, if you have no gun, 
you may come near enough to catch his expres- 
sion as he turns his clear gray eye down upon 
you. I once shot one of them after a long 
snow-storm in mid-winter, when, being sorely 
pressed by hunger, he was feeding on a carcass 
placed as a bait for the crows. The other spe- 
cies, down to the little sparrow-hawk which 
builds in the hollows of trees, though having as 
much endurance as he, and a habitation some- 
what suited to winter, all finding their prey 
among migratory birds, with them, now as in 
the time of Job, “stretch their wings toward 
the south.” 

Some species of the hawk family migrate ir- 
regularly in flocks, or rather collections. I saw 
a remarkable instance of this last October. A 
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cluster of about sixty, so high that they appeared 


like swallows, were wheeling in graceful lines, 
and diving through and through among one 
another, but still all moving in one direction, 
toward the northwest. I 
stances when they passed over more directly 


have seen other in- 


and consecutively, but also at a great height. 
h larger numbers have 
Old 


and 
re 


Other instances of mu¢ 
been mentioned, but such are not frequent. 
hunters used to regard them as “‘ signs,” 
tell of a vast host before the war of 1812. T 
is indeed something ominous in their silence and 
unusual manner, and we 
from having seen six vultures, Romulus took 
heart and built a city. The whistle of tl 

hawk when sailing in the upper air always 
comes down to us plainly, though from a great 
height, because of its clearness, but on these 
Birds of th 
hawk family follow the migrations of birds on 
and when they had appeared in 
wild pigeons had been numer- 
ous in the adjacent woods. In the ir 
mentioned of last autumn pigeons had appeared 
in great numbers on the white oaks; attracted, 
not by the acorns, of which they are so fond, 
but by a species of caterpillar which sheared off 


may remember that, 


occasions they are always silent. 


which they prey, 
these collections 


istance 


every leaf, leaving whole forests as if passed over 
Sut the caterpillars had disappeared, 
and with them the pigeons and the hawks were 
a hunting-party in pursuit. 

The pigeon flies much more swiftly than the 
hawk, and is safe unless the latter comes un- 
and gets fairly above, and even then, in 
open flying, it can easily get out of danger. 
But in such cases fear often fails to lend wings. 
I have seen a hawk get above a pigeon by com- 
ing suddenly upon him, and the poor bird, low- 
ering gradually to avoid the clutch, was pressed 


by a fire. 


seen 


to the very ground and caught, in a life-struggle 
of five hundred yards. A sparrow-hawk poun- 
cing upon a flock of blackbirds may have his 
pick if his aim is sure; but if he miss the whole 
flock are in the air above him, and find it pas- 
time to keep the vantage. So with the doves 
and their traditional enemy. The hawk can no 
more overtake his prey in fair flight than a lion 
can catch an antelope. Some of the 
are swift flyers; but birds of prey in their flight 
are bold and silent rather than swift, and de- 
pend upon strategy more than speed. 

The rearing of their young is the great mis- 
sion of migratory birds in their summer home ; 
and to this fact we must look for an explana- 
tion of the phenomena of migration and sojourn. 
This is the only use they make of our summer. 
They come and build when food for their young 
is ready, and leave when it is no longer suita- 
ble for that special purpose. That food con- 
sists almost entirely of worms and insects—the 
tender worms which feed on the juices of the 
early leaves. The putting forth of vegetable 
life is very rapid and the sole work of early 
spring. The long warm summer adds nothing 
to the length of the stem or to the number or 
size of the leaves. Its work is to mature. The 
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spring bough resists the wind by its softness and | There is, therefore, no excuse for the wanton 
pliancy ; the autumn branches by maturity and | destruction of birds, even if a man who would 
sturdy strength. And during the intermediate wantonly shoot a bird were conscientious about 
summer, while the sap is fluid or passing into| excuses. Those insects which pass the winter 
pulp, the leaf is sucked by larvex, for which it| in a state of torpidity are revived very early - 
is at once birth-place, shelter, and sustenance. indeed, a very fine day in winter will give you 
The juice is the food for the larva, which are | the sight of buzzing flies and spiders as lively) 
the food for the birds in the season of the young. | as in summer any where along the sunny slo, es 
When this food fails the birds cease to breed, | of mossy rocks. But insects are also hatched 
and they leave for the south when their sum-| early. As soon as the twelfth of April I no- 
mer mission is ended. | ticed a swarm of young mosquitoes of a large 
As we say of the birds, so of the insects; | kind bursting their swaddling bands and rising 
they migrate from the leaf when it no longer | from the surface of a pond, a southeast storm 
furnishes suivable food for their young. And, | of wind and rain, and by no means a gentle 
still further, in neither case is the cold the nec-| one, prevailing at the time. 
essary cause. We are accustomed to say that When the breeding season is over, and the 
the leaves are stripped by the cold; the truth | young are grown, most species begin to assem- 
is, they fall because they are ripe, and warm) ble in flocks, and then become graminivorous. 
weather would remove them as effectually. All| These flocks ‘are, in most instances, young birds, 
these things work together, but the cold is a| the old ones having left earlier. That birds 
concomitant rather than a cause. If the frost) guide their young in their southward journeys 
should come earlier, the leaves would only with- | is a pleasant fancy, and nothing more. Almost 
er and cling to the boughs; if later, they would | all our birds breed twice in a season, and the 
be already fallen through ripeness The white | oldest children always receive early and some- 
oak seems to be growing here on its northern | times rough instruction in the art of self-reli- 
limit; certainly it is the last to put forth its; ance, and the parents quietly leave the last 
leaves. ‘Plant corn when white-oak leaves | brood, freeing themselves most expeditiously 
are big as a squirrel's foot,” was the Indian} from family cares. You will find very few old 
rule. The October frosts find them yet green | red-breasts among September robins, and not 
and growing, and they consequently do not fall} even the faded summer plumage of an old bob- 
at once, but often only wither upon the branch, | olink among many flocks. It is a common be- 
where they cling and flutter through all the | lief that they change their color thus suddenly. 
winter gales, until the tender power of the | The truth is, the flocks are all of young birds. 
spring bud pushes them away. | Wild pigeons are said never to pick up the 
Worms and insects are the almost exclusive beach-nuts in the woods near their breeding- 
food of all birds during the breeding season. | places, but to leave them for their young; and 
Even if any other were suitable it is not pro- this desertion of other birds may be only the 
duced early enough for the purpose. All the | same kindness. Certain it is, they seek else- 
fly-catchers, of course, limit themselves to these. | where the same kind of food which is ready 
You may watch swallows from May until Sep-| here, and by which their young are sustained, 
tember, and have them constantly in sight, and This assembling in flocks for the southern 
yet never find them alighting any more than} journey—for they generally come in the spring 
the petrel, except at their nests, or perhaps in | & pairs—marks a change in habits, place, and 
giving their young the first lessons from the food. Those which have passed the summer in 
ridge of the barn to the dead top of some old | dense swamps and thickets now come into the 
apple-tree. They never touch grain though the | open fields, and the shy acquaintances of your 
barn should be filled, nor seeds of any kind. | summer walks in remote, still woods, will now 
They find their food in that myriad of flies| return your visits, and husk out our lettuce 
whose buzzing fills the upper air every where, | heads and steal flower seeds from your very 
over wood and field and towa, during the hot | door. 
days of summer. These are out of sight, but There are two mountain ash-trees under my 
you may hear them so plainly that, though you | window, and the frait proved very attractive to 
may be familiar with the sound, you sometimes | a flock of wax-wings. An old gentleman, an 
think they must be a swarm of ranaway bees. | invalid, who lived opposite, wished it to be pre- 
Toward evening, or at the approach of a storm, | served, for the red berries were pleasant to see, 
they descend nearer to the earth, and then the | brightened by winter’s sun and snow, and re- 
low flight of the swallow becomes a sign of rain. lieved eyes weary of the same prospect. So 
But not the class of fly-catchers alone, but | one morning, when the tree was as full of birds 
also birds which are graminivorous most of the | as berries, I raised the window and thrust out 
year are examples of the same fact. The bob-| a double-barrel loaded with powder only—the 
olink, the reed-bird of the Delaware, and the} little pilferers eying me meanwhile with good- 
rice-bird of the low flats of the Mexjean Gulf, | natured impudence. When I fired they disap- 
feed their young and subsist themselves upon| peared over the tree-tops in terrible fright and 
worms and insects during the breeding season, | confusion ; but having held a roll-call in a ma- 
like the robin and the lark; and even the crow | ple grove, and finding none missing, they at 


; - . 
and hawk at that time are further instances. | once returned and resumed breakfast with the 
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greatest zest and cheerfulness; and though | 
fired several times into the tree, and once so 
near that one was stunned by the wadding, they 
were always back again and ready for another 
shot. Of course not a berry was left on the 
tree or under it. 

Birds do not remain long when thus assem- 
bling together. In fact, they are already on 
their journey, most of the flock being made up 

f those which have passed the summer a little 
farfher north. 

They move southward by short flights and de- 
layed journeys, lingering perhaps for days about 
secluded grain fields, their numbers constantly 
increasing by fresh accessions. Sometimes these 
flocks, as those of the blackbird, very 
large, numbering thousands, even at this point 
of their journey, and alight on sowed fields, scat- | 
tering over a large space, every bird i 
motion, those in the rear constantly flying over 
the heads of those in front, moving in this man- | 
ner that all may have an equal chance for in- | 
sects and grain. The wild pigeons feed in this 
manner, hunting for beech-nuts in the woods, 
or snails on the barrens and flats, producing a 
steady roar that fills the forest. In the morn- 
ing not a redbreast will be in the flock ; 
afternoon it will be composed entirely of male | 
birds. During migrations familiar species ap- | 
pear in much greater numbers, and also a few 
new or rare ones, which breed farther north, and 
are seen only at this time. 

About the last of August you may observe 
the colonies of swallows much enlarged by ar- 
rivals of their northern cousins, the whole com. | 
pany evidently preparing for a journey without | 
impedimenta, and as full of life and loquacity | 
as a company of speculators inventing an oil | 
city. 


| 


become 


eager 


4 | 
in the 


Thus it will be in the morning, in the | 


evening not a swallow can be seen. This dis-| 
position to aggregate, and also to change haunts, 
is seen also in our resident birds. The quail 
and partridge pass the winter in small flocks, 
and crows, which now, as in Homer’s day, may | 
be called ‘lone flyers,” will desert some sec- | 
tions during the winter months and collect in 
other favorite localities in great numbers. They | 
would be numerous in the valleys of the Passaic, | 
Naugatuck, and Mohawk rivers during the sum- 

r, but in winter scarce one could be seen, 
while in the valley of the Hudson their num- 
bers would be increased fourfold. The great 
number of these birds during winter is one pe- 
culiar feature of this valley, and whoever sketch- 
es a winter twilight along the Hudson must not 
leave out 

“The blackening trains o’ crows to their repose.” 

Toward evening they begin to pass to their 
roosting-places, flying from one wooded hill-top 
to another in longstraggling lines, which are con- 
stantly filling up as they proceed. They roost 
in the pines which grow on the steep hill-sides 
of the western bank, and on the trees of low 
islands, difficult of access from their surround- 
ings of deep mud and shallow water; and in 
the morning they will be returning in the same 


” 


same problem is presented in the case of 


INS AND SOJOURNINGS. 


manner, flying very high if the morning be oa 
and cloudy, but scud ling along under shelt 

of fences and forests if the wind be high and 
cold. Every corn-field entices deserters until 
all are scattered over thé wide country during 
the day. along the Naugatuck, 
where a tall hill thrusts up its head into the re- 
gion of pines, the crows would find a resting 
place until late autumn, but when winter 
they always deserted the wind-swept peaks. 
along the Hudson they found better picking in 
the finely-cultivated corn-fields of the 
valley, and, what is probably 


Sometimes 


set In 
But 


eastern 
more rare, 


secur’ 


| roosting-places. 


The crow makes no regular migration sout] 
ward, but stays with us and takes the chances 
sorry chances though they appear 
looking over a winter landscape. It 
wonder that he should subsist ; 


may to one 
would 
but tl 
tl 
wolf and yulture, and indeed, at times, of most 
of the birds and beasts of prey. They all suff 
much from hunger, if a natural condition may 


seem a 


be termed suffering, or if their necessary sup- 


plies were any thing more than a small part ot 
what they would consume. ‘* Half a pound of 
animal food daily” has been given as a neces- 
sary supply for the crow ; but the weight of the 
bird is only about one pound, and the quantity 
given is an ordinary weekly supply during a 
season of scarcity. It is certain that he has 
‘*neither storehouse nor barn”—the Bible be- 


| ing more correct on this point than some mod- 


ern authority. There is no food that he can 
lay up, and no place where he can store it. If 
on the earth the snow which covers the ground 
would cover bis supplies, if any where about 
the trees something of the kind would be found, 
but no indications of such are ever discovered. 
Moreover he changes his residence, as we have 


| seen, which would render such supplies useless. 


When the cold is extreme, and the whole sur- 
face, even the points of the hills, are covered with 
snow freshly fallen, and not yet blown away 
from any spot, the crow is often pinched with 
hunger, and shows that he too, 

“For all his feathers, is a-cold.” 

At such times the sable fellows will resort to 
the barn-yard even; and they may be seen 
perched on the stakes about the stalk-stacks 
the very picture of shivering, expectant hunger, 
waiting for the morning foddering to be thrown 
to the cattle in the hope of a nubbin which the 
boys had overlooked in husking, or the but of 
an ear which their wrists were too weak to break. 
Farmers’ boys sometimes kill two dozen with a 
single barrel, and nail them up conspicuously 
against the side of the barn, as an Indian would 
exhibit his scalps at the door of his wigwam. 

The crow, like other carrion birds, has a strong 
beak but weak claws. He never seizes or car- 
ries any thing whatever with the latter, and never 
catches any thing more nimble than snakes or 
frogs, which he flays in the most bungling and 
unscientific manner, very unlike the skillful man- 
agement of the hawk family. The hawk helds 
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his food down with his claws while eating, doubles 
his head under until the strength of the upper 
beak is brought to bear directly against that of 
the claws, the movement being upward and back- 
ward and striking in toward the body. Neither 
the claws nor the beak of the crow is capable of 
any thing of this kind. The disposition to store 
what is not wanted at the moment is observable 
in «lmost all birds and animals which have been 
trained. I once knew a tame raccoon which 
would thrust his paw into your pocket and pull 
out money which he would hide under the car- 
pet, and yet he was by no means miserly or even 
provident, for he never laid by any thing for win- 
ter except his own person, which he used to roll 
up and deposit in the haymow. And a tamed 
crow will sooner carry away the bright piece of 
a broken dish than any thing it might contain. 

It may be asked what does the crow find to 
eat if not his winter stores. We certainly can 
not undertake to provide half a pound of flesh or 
its equivalent, but we can mention many arti- 
cles by which he is fed: carrion, offal, the pick- 
ings of barn-yards and highways, frozen apples 
which hang all winter upon seedling trees, the 
berries of bitter-sweet, basswood, and sumach, 
the seeds of grass, golden-rod, or seeds of any 
kind, chestnuts, frost-grapes, the eggs of insects 
in rough bark, all serve in times of want to make 
up his winter bill of fare. 


Our resident birds, and others which perform | 


their migrations by short flights, appear to ob- 
serve but little order in the flock; but Arctic 
birds, in their long overland journeys, always pre- 
serve the form of an acute-angled triangle, or, 
according to the common saying, ‘like an old- 
fashioned harrow.” 
a wind, as it then catches and ruffles their feath- 
ers, and this wedge-like form is best adapted to 
obviating the resistance of a head-wind. The 


Birds dislike to fly before | 
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taking an airing, nor yet when perched on some 
staff in the dead top of a tall tree, looking for 
all the world like the standard of the Tenth Le- 
gion; but when ‘the hasteth to his prey” he 
skirts swiftly and silently below the level of the 
wood, or, sitting on the lower boughs, he watch- 
es like a guerrilla sharp-shooter, keen and dan- 
gerous. He never descends from great heights 
directly upon his prey; there is no stunning 
shock from the momentum of a descent; it is 
the converging clutch of those terrible talons, 


| which contract and close with force as to a nat- 


ural position when the bird is dead, which does 
the work. I have seen the hawk strike his prey 
many times, and the position in seizing was pre- 
cisely that of alighting. The vulture will some- 
times, it is said, shoot down from the summits 
of the Andes to the very brink of the sea, pass- 
ing through the climate of three zones and the 
most abrupt barometrical changes in as many 
minutes; and the hawk and eagle sometimes 
glide down from inconsiderable heights, but not 
directly upon their prey. I have seen a flock 
of pigeons sit for an hour in a dry tree, engaged 
on their morning toilet, while a hawk was sail- 
ing over the woods at no great distance, each in 
full view of the other. The power of eyesight 
of birds thus on the look-out is truly wonderful. 
You may sometimes see a domestic turkey, 
when leading her young into the fields, with 
one eye turned upward to the sky, and utter- 
ing a low and continuous sound of warning. 


| If you look sharply you will discover a hawk at 


a great height and distance, but it was detected 
by the parent bird the instant it entered her vast 
field of vision. 

One hindrance to the communication of fa- 


| miliar knowledge on the subject of birds is the 


leader only encounters the full force, every other 


bird being shielded by his predecessor, and also | 


assisted by the forward motion of the air as a 
boat in the wake of others needs much less pro- 
pelling power. The leader, however, does not 


coming weary with greater labor allows the oth- 
ers to pass over and himself falls back in the 
rear, while the next assumes the leadership. 


leader” is probably imaginary, for it will often 
resolve itself into divisions without confusion, 
each preserving its peculiar wedge-like form. 


the differences among birds in their manner of 


different names by which they are known in 
different places, and this is especially true of 
those intended to be descriptive. Observations 
of professed ornithologists have usually been 
made in the tropical latitudes, since there, in 
the winter season, all the birds may be found 


| together except the resident birds of the tem- 
retain his post during the whole passage, but be- | 


perate zones, which are comparatively few in 
number. The names they give us are often those 
of another region, where their habits during the 


| winter are very different from those during the 
**Utter confusion of the flock at the loss of the | 


summer at their northern homes. Thus we 
should not readily discover in the bobolink of 
our meadows the rice-bunting of Audubon. In 


| many instances one common name is as good 
Nothing can be more marked or distinct than | 


flying, and not only can the various species be | 


thus readily detected as far as they can be well 
seen, but also the destination and purpose of the 


flock, or of single birds, may be correctly guessed | 


in the same way. 


wood or water, where they will alight, there is 
a peculiar change in the flying, in the shape of 
the flock, in the relative position of the individ- 
ual birds, while yet a great way off and before 
the line of flight is yet altered. When the hawk 
is sailing in the air he is not on business, only 


Whenever they approach a | 


as another, if there were only a common un- 
derstanding. What we have called the par- 
tridge is sometimes known as the grouse, and 
again the pheasant; and then the name partridge 
is given to a smaller bird which in the Hudson 
valley is usually known as the quail. The for- 
mer is about twice as large as the latter—is a 
bird of forests, the latter of fields and bushes; 
the former eats in winter the buds of trees, the 
latter finds his food on the ground, and seldom 


| alights even in bushes, but always on the ground 


or on fences. The wax-wing, cedar-bird, and 
cherry-bird are different names for the same in- 
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dividual; so the bobolink, rice-bird, and rice- 
bunting; the chewink, swamp-robin, swamp- 
thrush, and oven-bird; the yellow-bird and 
goldfinch ; the robin and red-breasted thrush ; 
the wood-thrush, brown-thrasher, and north- 
ern mocking-bird; the golden-winged wood- 
pecker, and high-hole; the nuthatch, quank, 
ana chickadee ; the chip-bird, chip-sparrow, and 
ground-sparrow ; the oriole, hanging-bird, and 
Baltimore oriole; the shrike, butcher-bird, ty- 
rant-bird, and blue jay-hawk, and others. 

Many of these names are given without suffi- 
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cient reason; in some instances they properly 


belong to different birds, but familiar names 
and familiar observation is better at this stage 
of our knowledge of Natural History than sci- 
entific classification. We must learn to distin- 
guish objects in Natural History as we distin- 
guish foreigners, neighbors, and friends, by their 
looks and ways, and new instances by compar- 

with the known. Among the birds, at 
least, there is not wanting to every variety some 
well-defined peculiarity in flight, nests, food, or 


ison 


IN MEMORY. 


LD Greece hath her Thermopylz, 
Brave Switzerland her Tell, 
The Scot his Wallace-heart, and we 
Heroic souls as well! 
The graves of glorious Marathon 
Are green above the dead; 
And we have royal fields whereon 


The trampled grass is red. 


O not alone the hoary Past 

Spilled precious princely blood! 
O not alone its sons were cast 

In knightly form and mood! 
Perennial smells of sacrifice 

Make sweet our sickened air; 
And troth as leal as Sydney’s lies 


Around us every where. 


Swords tried as that Excalibur 
Which graced King Arthur’s thigh— 
What time our battle instincts stir, 
Flash bare beneath the sky. 
We feel the rowels of Honor prick 
did he, 


savage epoch thick 


As keenly as 
Who sowed his 


With perfect chivalry. 


Cceur-de-Leons on every field, 
Sweet saints in every home, 
Through whose dear helping stands revealed 
The joy of martyrdom! 
Compassed by whose assuring loves 
Our comrades dared and died, 
As blithely as a bridegroom moves 
To meet his waiting bride. 


Though tears be salt, and wormwoo: 
Is bitter to the taste, 

God’s heart is tender, and He will 
Let no life fail nor waste. 

O mothers of our Gracchi! when 
You gave your jewels up, 

A continent of hopeless men 


Grew rich in boundless hope! 


Renown stands mute beside the graves 
With which the land is scarred; 

Unheralded our splendid braves 
Went forth unto the Lord: 

No Poet hoards their humble names 
In his immortal scrolls; 

3ut not the less the darkness flames 


With their clear-shining souls! 


Beneath the outward havoc they 
The inward Mercy saw; 
High intuitions of Duty lay 
Upon them strong as law; 
Athwart the bloody horizon 
They marked God's blazing sword, 
And heard His dreadful thunders run 


When but the cannon roared. 


Shield-bearers of the Sovran Truth! 
We count your costly deeds, 

Devoutly as a maiden doth 
Her consecrated beads. 

You thrill us with the calms which flow 
In Eucharistic wine ; 

And by your straight tall lives we know 


That Life is still divine. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD PALMERSTON. 


HE political deeds and misdeeds of the | his long career—extending from the time of the 


veteran statesman whose name heads this 
paper and his personal character were intimately 
associated. There may not at first sight seem 
much connection between the stalwart octogena- 
rian, wrapped in an old morning-coat, stalking 
over his lands in the early gray of the morning— 
directing which trees shall be felled, what fences 
repaired, suggesting an improvement here, an 
alteration there—-and the powerful Minister to 
whose words, only the day before, all Europe 
listened; but the two were inseparably allied. 
Lord Palmerston’s personal habits influenced 
his statesmanship infinitely more than his states- 
manship affected his personal habits. The vigor 
he derived from his healthy, athletic life he car- 
ried into his administration of public affairs ; and 
much of the trust which the English nation re- 
posed in their aged, self-willed Prime Minister 
was attributable to his hearty participation in 
all their sports, his identification with all their 
prejudices. 

Palmerston, in fact, was a representative 
Englishman. Whatever his opinions were on 
a given subject, those opinions were pretty sure 
to be the opinions of the great bulk of the En- 
glish nation. Whether he led the country, or, 
as is more reasonable to suppose, followed his 
instinctive notions of what the will of the people 
would be, this much is certain, that throughout 





‘Son of St. Louis” and the First Napoleon 
down to the present day — whichever way he 
went the English nation went with him. It is 
hard to say whether his prodigious vitality was 
the cause of his mode of life or the effect of it. 
Perhaps a little of both. Up to within a very 
few months of his death he entered into every 
manly amusement with the zest of a youth of 
twenty. He watched the annual cricket-match 
between the public schools of Eton and Harrow 
with as much interest as if only yesterday he 
was a boy among the Harrovians. In the year- 
ly Oxford and Cambridge University rowing- 
matches, the town in which his undergraduate 
days were passed could always claim him as the 
most devoted of its partisans. 

On the race-course his beaming face and 
jaunty form were known and welcomed by ev- 
ery sporting man; and to have won the “ blue 
ribbon of the turf” would have pleased the aged 
statesman better than half a dozen Parliament- 
ary victories. He was very near doing it once 
with his horse ‘*‘ Mainstone,” but at the last mo- 
ment the “crack” broke down (not without sus- 
picion of foul play), and Palmerston was des- 
tined never to gain the wish of his heart. 
Though, like his great political opponent, Lord 
Derby—with whom in private lffe he was on 
the best of terms—he never betted upon his 





races, he took great interest in his stud, and 
frequently would gallop from Broadlands to his 
training-quarters at Danebury, twenty miles, 
over a very uneven country, before dinner. 
Once he left a debate in the House of Commons 
to speak to his trainer, John Day, at the door, 
about his Derby prospects. On that occasion 
Day, emboldened by his patron’s good-humored 
familiarity, ventured on a little request of his 
own, which he preferred in these characteristic 
- My lord, I’ve got a son I've brought 
up as a doctor, and he wants an appointment to 
a poor-law union. I had him ‘ tried very high,’ 
and he has won his trial very easy, and I’m sure 
you'll give it him.” ‘*Te be sure, John,” an- 
swered the kind-hearted Premier, who then | 
shook hands with his visitor and turned on his| 
heel. Just as he was re-entering the House! 
Day shouted after him, to the intense delight 
of all present, “‘Mind you write to the right | 
man this time, my lord! Last time, you recol- | 
lect, you didn’t!” 

If through pressing official business Palmer- 
ston was unable to be present at Ascot or Ep- 
som, his trainer always had to write to him the 
same night how his horses ran; and this letter, 
conspicuous from John Day’s big 
hand, was not the last opened over the break- 
fast-table. The Premier’s countenance never | 
wore so pleasant a smile as when he rose in the 
House of Commons to propose the usual ad- 
journment over the Derby day, and the term, 
** Isthmian games,” which he on one of these 
occasions so queerly misapplied to the great | 
cockney holiday, has passed into a turf by-word. 
He was a sportsman from his boyhood. ‘* Chris- | 
topher in his Sporting Jacket” had not a keener | 
appreciation of the fun or a greater love of fair | 
play than had ‘* Old Pam.” It was from these | 
traits of character, and others, hereafter to be | 
mentioned, that Palmerston acquired that ascend- | 
ency over the British nation which rendered 
him almost despotic at home and made him} 
feared abroad. 

His wonderful pluck added largely to his pop- | 
ularity and success. He carried his dashing 
mode of treating difficulties into every transac- | 
tion of his life. At cricket, boating, and all | 
athletic exercises he was the boldest and most 
undaunted. ‘The hardest rider we ever had | 
(an old master of Her Majesty’s stag-hounds | 
was wont to observe) was Lord Palmerston. | 
How he didn’t get to the bottom of his horses 
I can’t say, but he never did, and he was al- 
ways in at the death.” 

Palmerston ‘‘took” his political complica- 
tions just as he did his fences. He rode at them, | 
and ten to one he got clear over, while more 
timorous men were looking round for a gate. 
In this manner he accomplished the expulsion 
of Mehemet Ali from Syria, and the recogni- 
tion of Napoleon’s coup d’étét—two of his most 
remarkable achievements —without consulting 
his colleagues in the ministry ; and, in the latter | 
case, in open opposition to the wishes of the 
court, he brought about these events, and though 


terms: 


sprawling 
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| could not understand reasoning.”’ 
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his bold insubordination drew down upon him 
temporary and expected disgrace, the end in 
each instance was found to justify the means, 
and Palmerston returned to power more trusted 
and popular than before 

His endurance equaled his pluck. He would 
sit out the whole House of Commons in its 
longest debate. At two or three o'clock in the 
morning, after nine hours’ mental strain, when 
perhaps the fate of his ministry hinged upon the 
division, he was the coolest and the freshest man 
in all the excited throng, ady 
with some smart repartee or plausible explana- 
tion, and quick to notice and to parry every 
thrust which endangered the safety of his ad- 
ministration. 

With his boldness and endurance he united 
& wariness which few men overcame. 
Talleyrand pressed him hard during the Bel- 
gian negotiations, and after many days of dip- 
lomatic finessing, gave him up with the petu- 
lant exclamation, that he was a man ‘ 
In truth, it 
is a moot point which of the two famous poli- 
ticians was the more crafty. Talleyrand avowed- 
ly used words to conceal his thoughts, and Palm- 
erston cloaked under an exterior of frank good- 
nature a degree of subtlety which often stretched 
into the limits of duplicity. His genia! temper- 
ament, his manly vigor, and jocund wit, may 
have blinded contemporaries to his faults, but 
history will see in many of his political acts un- 


worn, ever r 


ever 


who 


scrupulous shiftiness, if not positive treachery. 


The buoyant self-confidence which Palmerston 
never lost carried him through the greatest dan- 
gers. 

Comparatively early in his career Earl Derby, 
with half the English aristocracy at his back, 
tried to crush him, but Palmerston laughed 
them down. He brought upon himself the 
hostility of the Queen by his attempts to choke 
off the back-stairs influence of German secre- 
taries and princelings, which at that time was 
supposed to sway largely the proceedings of the 
English court, and by his tacit encouragement 
of the attacks which a portion of the British 
press made upon Prince Albert for his presumed 
interference in the Crimean difficulty. Yet no 
one showed more deep concern at his death 
than the Sovereign, whose minister he had been 
through the most momentous period of her reign. 
He offended the heir-apparent to the British 
throne by his overbearing assumption of au- 
thority, but he lived to receive the Prince and 


| Princess of Wales as his guests at Cambridge 


House. 

The pivot on which Palmerston’s whole life 
tvrned was his acute sense of the practical— 
and no quality is rated more highly by prac- 
tical Englishmen. He went to the same school 
as that brilliant vagrant, Lord Byron. He 
studied moral philosophy under the same Pro- 
fessor as Sydney Smith, Francis Jeffrey, Walter 
Scott, Lansdowne, and Brougham. He kept 
his terms at the same college as the gifted, 
shiftless Coleridge, of whose seductive intellect 
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of Coleridge, was as bad as a contagious fever. 
But Palmerston’s intensely practical mind was 
led away by none of their gilded phantasies. 
If ever he gave reins to his fancy it was with a 
definite object in view. The blood of the Tem- 
ples ran strong in his veins, and write he must 
occasionally. But it was in the form of politic- 
al squibs, destined to serve a tangible and pres- 
ent purpose, that his cacoéthes scribendi mani- 
fested itself, and not in uncertain writing for 
posterity. 

In conjunction with Sir Robert Peel and the 
cynical Wilson Croker he brought out a satiric- 
al paper, entitled the New Whig Guide, directed 
against the political party whom it was subse- 
quently his lot to lead for nearly half a century. 
But the Whigs had ‘Tom Moore, Sydney Smith, 
Jeffrey, and Brougham to pit against their lit- 
erary assailants, and the Whig Guide had only 
a short life though a merry one. More success- 
ful was the jeu d'esprit Palmerston subsequent- 
ly launched against his future colleague Brough- 
am. The great Whig orator, attacking Mr. Pon- 
sonby in the House of Commons, wound up a 
scathing philippic by denouncing him as an 
**old woman.” Hereupon Palmerston got off 
an imaginary trial of Henry Brougham for a 
breach of the privileges of the House, which 
ended, after some most amusing evidence, in 
the jury finding the prisoner guilty, but (with 
peculiarly Palmerstonian humor) recommend- 
ing him to merey on the ground that he had 
previously vilified the Prince Regent. 

Palmerston’s best literary effort, however, in 
these early days of Toryism was a lampoon upon 
the Whigs for their treatment of Lord John Rus- 
sell. It happened that on the very night set 
down for the reading of Russell’s first reform 
bill Michael Angelo Taylor, one of the British 
wire-pullers of the period, gave a grand hanquet, 
to which he invited all the leading Whigs. 
Strange to say most of them accepted the invi- 
tation, and left poor little Russell to declaim to | 
empty benches. Hence Palmerston’s clever sat- 
ire, which is worth preserving : 


MICHAEL'S DINNER; OR, STANCI FRIENDS TO 
REFORM. 
Fair Reform, Celestial Maid! 
Hope of Britons, Hope of Britons! 
Calls her followers to her aid; 
She has fit ones, she has fit ones! 
They would brave in danger’s day 
Death to win her, Death to win her! 
If they met not by the way 
Michael's dinner, Michael's dinner ! 


Lambton leads the Patriot van; 


Charlies Lamb said that, to be within three miles | 





Noble fellow, generous fellow! 
Quite the dandy of the clan, 
Rather yellow, rather yellow! 
Of fair liberty he tells 
Tales bewitching, tales bewitching, 
But they vanish when he smells 
Michael's kitchen, Michael's kitchen! 


Lawyer Brougham's next in rank; | 
Prates like Babel, prates like Babel ; | 

Tie has never ate or drank 

At brib’ry's table, brib'ry’s table; 








What, then, now, can stop his mouth 
In this hot age, in this hot age? 

"Tis, if he would tell the truth, 

Michael's potage, Michael's potage. 


Hobhouse, who pretends to nous, 
Cur of Burdett, cur of Burdett, 
Fir'd his pop-gun, but the House 
Never heard it, never heard it. 
He foresaw from Canning’s lash, 
Stripes too cutting, stripes too cutting, 
So he sneak'd away to hash 
Michael's mutton, Michael's mutton. 


Where was on that famous night 

Hume the surgeon, Hume the surgeon ? 
Who pretends to set us right 

By constant purging, constant purging. 
No division yet expecting, 

Fond of work he, fond of work he, 
At the moment was dissecting 

Michael's turkey, Michael's turkey. 


Ferguson his place may choose 
In the bevy, in the bevy; 

He's the real Taylor's goose, 
Hot and heavy, hot and heavy. 

Ile’d outdo with sword and flame 
Senna-cherib, Senna-cherib: 

What that evening made him tame? 
Michael's spare-rib, Michael's spare-rib. 


Thus the social round they form 

In Privy Gardens, Privy Gardens, 
And they care about Reform 

Not three-farthings, not three-farthings. 
To yawn and vote let others stay 

Who can bear it, who can bear it, 
They, much wiser, drank away 

Michael's claret, Michael's claret, 


While ye thus, in claret, Sirs, 

Lose your reason, lose your reason, 
England will recover hers, 

Lost last season, lost last season. 
Factious mobs, sedition’s hordes, 

Must grow thinner, must grow thinner, 
When plain common sense records 

Michael's dinner, Michael's dinner. 


When he assumed official duties Palmerston, 
still true to his practical bent, forsook the muse, 
and took to writing dispatches. Some old houses 
connected with the War Department were re- 
cently pulled down in London, and no fewer 


| than eight or ten large bureaus were exhumed 


filled with political papers in Palmerston’s bold, 
clear handwriting. 

Restless energy was one of Palmerston’s most 
salient characteristics, and was apparent in al- 
most every act of his life. It took him more 
than twenty years to get rid of some of that sur- 
plus juvenility which in the main stuck to him 
to the last. From twenty-one years of age till 
forty-six he was the leading star in the fashion- 
able world, and for some part of the same period 
Lady Cowper, his future wife, was the reigning 
belle. In Almack’s exclusive salons ‘‘ Cupid 
Palmerston” was reputed the best dancer of all 
the dandy throng. He danced the first waltz 
ever seen in England with the Countess Lieven, 
a fascinating spy of the Russian Government. 
Many a noble lady owned the charms of his hand- 
some face and graceful form; and in after-years, 
when the mysterious Mr. O’Kane thought prop- 
er to sue for a divorce without having gone 
through the preliminary form of a marriage, 
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making Lord Palmerston the co-respondent in 


the suit, the recollection of these early amours | 


was revived. 
Active exercise was a condition of his being. 


He could not even sit to write his dispatches. | 
| 


He invariably wrote standing, and all his most 
effective speeches were composed on horseback. 
Those who knew his peculiarities could always 
tell when a great debate was coming off. 


he cantered along on his favorite gray his lips | 
moved, and sometimes, when more than. usual. | 
ly carried away by his theme, he broke into | 
The clatter of his horse’s | 


audible declamation. 
hoofs served him for a running accompaniment 
of Parliamentary cheers; and as the debate 
waxed-warmer the pace grew quicker, until at 
last the bewildered steed would be pulled up 
covered with foam, and rejoicing doubtless in 
his heart that for one day the imaginary debate 
had terminated to his rider's satisfaction. 

During the Parliamentary session Palmerston 
almost invariably walked from the House of 
Commons to his home in Piccadilly—a two or 
three mile stretch. The early market gardener 
driving into town at four in the morning may 
often have noticed a solitary old gentleman 
‘‘bowling along” at the top of his speed, using 
a mammoth umbrella for a walking-stick, and 
muttering to himself all the while, without sus- 
pecting that this strange pedestrian was the 
Premier of England. 

The umbrella was a feature in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s personnel. One of his Cabinet Ministers 
tells a ludicrous story about it: ‘‘The House 
was counted out early one summer’s evening, and 
as their way home lay together he offered Lord 
Palmerston his arm. The offer was accepted. 
As he was the younger man he offered to carry 
the Premier's over-coat. Palmerston thanked 
him but declined to give it up. The Minister 
then insisted on carrying the umbrella. It was 
a very stout useful umbrella, well known in and 
about the House of Commons—quite Sairey 
Gampish, indeed, in its outline and proportions, 
a sort of gig umbrella cut down. In Lord 
Palmerston’s hands it passed without notice. 
But the smarter and younger Cabinet Minister 
was painfully conscious, first of,the attention it 


excited, and secondly of its unusual and incon- | 


venient weight. He could compare it to no- 
thing but a good thick ‘blue book’ tied to the 
end of a stick. Up Parliament Street, through 
the Horse Guards, and up the steps at the foot 


of the Duke of York’s column they walked to- | 


gether, the umbrella seeming to get uglier and 
heavier at every step. 
would have used it as a walking-stick or flour- 
ished it as a drum-major wields his baton. In 
his colleague’s hands it was so much dead 
weight. He declared afterward he was never 
so glad to get rid of any thing in his life, and 
that whenever he gave Lord Palmerston his 
arm again he was particularly careful not to 
offer to carry his umbrella.” 

+ As a parliamentary orator Palmerston was in- 
ferior to Gladstone, Bright, Derby, or Disraeli ; 





| but none had a greater knack than he of saying 
memorable things on memorabie occasions. The 
| successive stages of his career are marked as 
with mile-stones by notable expressions. In his 
first great speech on foreign affairs he drew upon 
himself the attention of all the struggling na- 
| tionalities of Europe by declaring: ‘‘ There are 
two great parties in Europe, one which endeay- 
ors to bear sway by the force of public opinion, 
another which endeavors to bear sway by the 
force of physical control. There isin nature no 
moving power but mind, all else is passive and 
inert. In private affairs this power is opinion, 
| in political affairs it is public opinion; and he 

who can grasp this power with it will subdue 

the fleshy arm of physical strength and compel 
| it to work out his purpose.” 

In another celebrated speech he declared him- 
self the ‘*‘ Bottle-holder of oppressed nationali- 
ties.” Hence arose the phrase ‘‘ Judicious Bot- 
tle-holder,” which Punch and the caricaturists 
often afterward applied to him. When he sent 
the British fleet to Athens in 1850 to enforce 
payment of some Jew’s little bill his policy*was 
attacked in both Houses of Parliament. He 


| defended himself in an able speech, winding up 


his peroration by a comparison between the an- 
cient citizens of Rome and the modern subjects 
of Great Britain, and asserting that so long as 
he held the seals of the Foreign Office British 





subjects, like the old Romans, should always be 
enabled to say, ‘‘ Civis Romanus sum,” and to 
feel assured of the protection of their Govern- 
ment. He won the day, and in like manner he 





The stout old Premier | 


triumphed over the opposition raised to a pro- 
posed increase in the British army by quoting 
the maxim, “If you would preserve peace pre- 
pare for war,” and cast lasting ridicule upon the 
heterogeneous nature of the coalition which de- 
feated him on the Chinese question by designat- 
ing it a ** Fortuitous concourse.of atoms.” Each 
and all of these phrases have since become in- 
delibly associated with his name. 

A joke was a weapon in Palmerston’s hands 
which he employed with immense effect. After 
the trial of Palmer ‘‘ the Rugeley poisoner,” as 
he was termed in the newspapers, had conferred 
upon the little Staffordshire town of Rugeley an 
unenviable notoriety, the Mayor and Burgesses, 
| in council assembled, resolved to ask authority 
from Parliament to change the name of their na- 
tive place. Accordingly a deputation waited upon 
the Premier with this object in view. Palm- 
erston was occupied with important business 
at the time, and besides had a twinge of his old 
enemy, the gout. The Mayor and Common 
Council, however, were not to be denied, and 
were duly ushered into the Premier’s presence. 
A glance at the bulky memorial they held in 
their hands and at the pompous visage of the 
chief spokesman of the party convinced the Min- 
ister of the infliction in store for him, unless he 
could in some way get rid of them; so with a 
pleasant smile he assured the deputation that he 
knew the nature of their request and vas pre- 
pared to accede to it at once, on condition they 
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allowed him the privilege of re-naming the 
place. ‘Certainly, my lord, we shall be de- 
lighted,” said the Mayor. ‘*Then call it ‘ Palm- 
erston,’” said the Premier, and bowed his vis- 
itors to the door. The deputation withdrew 
and had gone some distance before it flashed 
across them that the memory of Palmer the 
poisoner’s deeds would hardly be effaced by 
changing Rugeley into Palmer’s-town. Ruge- 
ley remains Rugeley to the present day, and 
Lord Palmerston was never again consulted on 
the subject. 

Another deputation once waited on him on 
the ticklish subject of church-rates. Among 
the number was Tom Duncombe, the dandy sar- 
castic member for Finsbury, who himself said 
more bitter things than most men of his day, | 
and who once annihilated a parliamentary op- | 
ponent by describing him as a ‘‘little pig who 
squeaked because there was not a Government 
teat for him to suck at.” Toward the end of the 
interview, which was not a very satisfactory one 
for the deputation, Duncombe asked rather test- 
ily, ‘Is it or is it not, my lord, the intention of 
her Majesty’s Government to bring in a bill on 
the subject of church-rates this session?” ‘‘We 
wish to do so,” replied Lord Palmerston. ‘‘ I’ve 
lived on wishes a long time, my lord,” said Dun- 
combe. With a quick glance at the spare dys- 
peptic figure of his questioner who was about as | 
thin as a lath, the Premier jerked out: ‘‘ Very 
airy food, very airy food, certainly, but not whole- 
some.” Every member of the deputation, ex- 
cept poor Duncombe, was convulsed with laugh- 
ter, and that was all they got out of the Prime | 
Minister that time. 

Though reverent in all religious matters, and 
priding himself upon the unexceptionable nature 
of his ecclesiastical appointments (he made fif- | 
teen bishops and two archbishops who all turned | 
out well), Palmerston had a strong dislike of 
any thing savoring of cant. His reply to the 
Scotch divines who waited upon him to suggest 
public prayers against the cholera, gave great 
offense to the Puritans. ‘‘ Cleanliness,” said 
Lord Palmerston, ‘‘is a better medicine than 
prayer”—a reply which gave rise to the mot that 
he treated Providence as a foreign power. 

But if in his official capacity Palmerston often | 
employed a joke with a set purpose in view, in 
private life his jests seemed to well up spontane- 
ously from the abundance of his good-nature 
and hurt nobody. Once a year he distributed 
the prizes awarded by the agricultural society 
of Romsey, his native place. Very funny some- 
times were the ruaning comments he kept up 
while awarding these premiums, which in them- 
selves were often so insignificant as to be ridicu- 
lous. One day he was handing over half a sov- 
ereign of English money to an old lady for turn- 
ing out the best pound of butter from a cottage | 
dairy, when he remarked, ‘‘ We have often heard 
of a virtuous woman being a crown to her hus- 
hand, byt here is one who is worth tro crowns.” 
He once happily defined dirt as ‘‘ only a good | 
thing out of place.” 


| untiring. 
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Soon after England had been scared into the 
volunteer movement by fears of a French inya- 
sion, the ladies of Romsey presented a set of 
colors to the local rifle corps, and as Lord Palm- 
erston was then staying at his seat at Broad 
lands, close at hand, a number of London re- 
porters went down to Romsey expecting a speech 
from him at the ceremony of presentation, 
Palmerston was present, but said nothing. A 
council of war was held by the disappointed 
“liners,” and it was resolved to remonstrate with 
the Premier for his reticence. One burly Bohe- 
mian, who being ‘‘in the gallery,” was supposed 
to be on intimate terms with all the House of 
Commons notabilities, was selected to bell the 
cat. Approaching the Prime Minister, who 
with his friends was just going off the ground, 
he explained that himself and companions had 
come from London at some expense in the hope 
of taking back a speech of Lord Palmerston’s, 
and that unless the said speech was made they 
would be considerably out of pocket. The im- 
pudence of this request delighted the jocund 
Premier. He immediately came back and rat- 
tled off one of his most amusing speeches, in 
which, with characteristic gallantry, he ec mpli- 
mented the ladies of Hampshire on their rosy 


| checks and sparkling eyes till they as well as 
| the gratified reporters were wreathed in smiles. 


More almost than any public man the En- 
glish Premier had the faculty of adapting him- 
self to circumstances and to the audience he 
was addressing. His historical encounter with 
the radical butcher of Tiverton is an amusing 
case in point. This local demagogue, Radcliffe 
by name, being possessed of a powerful voice, 
much rough and ready wit, and having, more- 
over, a strong dislike to the political principles 
of Tiverton’s distinguished representative, was 
pretty much of a thorn in the Prime Minister's 


| side whenever he essayed to talk good-humored 


platitudes to his constituents. Radcliffe had al- 
ways some awkward question to put about re- 
form or manhood suffrage or vote by ballot. 
At last he got the old war-horse on his mettle. 
Calling his blue-frocked antagonist up to the 
platform Palmerston gave him full swing, heard 
all he had to say, and then set to himself, gave 
back slang for slang, and beat the redoubtable 
butcher at his own weapons. He ended by 
sliaking the rough hand of his adversary, and 
inviting him to try another set-to on a future oc- 
casion. Ever after that, when Palmerston spoke 
at Tiverton, there were cries raised for ‘‘ Rad- 
cliffe,” but Radcliffe was never forthcoming. 
He had been handsomely whipped on his own 
ground, and he had sense enough to acknowl- 
edge the corn and to leave his dangerous oppo- 


| nent alone for the future. 


But it is in private life that the best traits of 
Palmerston’s character must be sought. Though 
never a rich man till quite recently, when, by a 
strange freak Of fortune, estates were bequeathed 
to him one after the other in rapid succession, 
his hospitality was profuse and his generosity 
His tenantry @Molized him, and he 
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was always devising schemes for their benefit. 
He was one of the few non-resident Irish land- 
lords popular with the peasantry of that ill-used 
country. His married life was singularly hap- 
Py> and once in the domestic circle he had the 
rare power of throwing off all the cares of state 
and becoming at once the courteous, kindly, 
hospitable country gentleman, with no apparent 
thought beyond his home and friends. 

On his dying bed, however, the ruling pas- 
sion of his life displayed itself. His mind re- 
verted to the exciting scenes of his political 
career—to his tussle with Talleyrand more than 
thirty years ago; and almost his last articulate 
words were, ‘‘ The treaty with Belgium! Yes; 
read me that sixth clause again.” Strangest 
of hll the many eulogies’ passed ‘upon his event- 
ful life was the reported exclamation of his old 
housekeeper when the news of his death reached 
Broadlands. ‘*The Almighty says,” she ejac- 
ulated between her sobs, ‘“‘‘ Blessed are the 
peace-makers ;’ and he’ll be blessed; for my 
dear lord was a peace-maker.” ‘‘ The Peace- 
maker” is hardly the epitaph which the world 
generally would have chosen for the turbulent 
statesman, whose hand has been felt in every 
European complication for half a century; but 
it may be that this attached old servant had a 
closer view of the inner character of her ‘* dear 
lord” than those who judge him only by his 
public acts. 


THE WISHES SHOP. 

URING the summer of 1864 we had no 

rain up to the end of August, and London 
became a furnace, especially that part of Lon- 
don which I inhabited, Lincoln’s Inn, namely, 
where I had chambers as a lawyer, and more- 
over, being a bachelor, I occupied them as my 
sole home. I certainly was not well, and yet I 
did not know what ailed me. The knock of a 
client gave me a pang, which I vented by vio- 
lently flinging down the chair that stood beside 
me, or the book in my hand. The sudden noise 
was so offensive that I took revenge on it by 
making a worse. My clerk’s soft step, as he 
stole into the room, was as bad in its way as 
the noise had been; and I could hardly forbear 
bidding him go to the devil rather than deliver 
his message to me. I ceased going to my club 
for dinner, because the sense of cooking in the 
establishment provoked me to nausea; and if 
the waiter, when I did pay it a visit, handed me 
a letter which was directed there for me, I could 
have knocked him down for intruding his odious 
face upon me just at my entrance. Under these 
influences, I was sitting one evening, between 


the open dusty window and the door, which I | 


had pressed back till I had almost dislocated its 
rusty hinges, when by some means, I don’t ree- 
ollect what, the following picce of information 
became known to me. It was couched in the 
form of an advertisement: ‘‘ New Street, be- 
yond the Tower, No. 99; James Destiny and 
Co.’s new invention. Whoever wishes for any 


particular object, and would g 
valuable consideration in exchange for it, let 
him apply as above.” 

What a world of satisfaction was open here! 
I was immediately at the establishment in spir- 
it, and my bedy, it seems, did not tarry long 
behind, for I very soon fornd myself in an ob- 
scure long chamber, partly filled with persons 
come to do business; while seated behind a 
counter at the top of the room was the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Destiny, or perhaps himself, 
receiving applications. He had a formula, 
which he repeated continually to the numbers 
of persons who came successively within hear- 
ing, and which contained the terms on which 
he dealt: ‘‘You understand, gentlemen, give 
me leave to explain, that whoever deals for a 
thing which he wishes for must give up some- 
thing that he possesses. I beg your attention 
to this condition of the transaction, without 
which no business can be here carried on.” 

Every body made a sign of assent, but for 
the most part they took in the sense no more 
than people in general do appropriate an ex- 


give an equally 


| planation until enforced by example. 


The first dealer was an instance. He stated 
that he had a small but charming landed prop- 
erty, which would be complete if he could ob- 
tain only seven acres of heathy land which be- 


| longed to a poor family, who refused to sell. 


|; answered Destiny. 


** And what, of all the things you enjoy, will 
you give up for it?” inquired’"Mr. Destiny. 

**Oh, I would give the whole world,” an- 
swered the gentleman. 

‘**You have not got the whole world to give,” 
“Ts that all you would 
give? You had better go about your business. 
You can’t give what you have not.” 

The next person who presented himself came 
up to the counter with great difficulty. He had 
a crutch under one shoulder and a stick in the 
other hand, and even with these aids he could 
hardly make his way to the seat on which he 
placed himself. 

‘*T wish,” said he, ‘as you may suppose, to 
be rid of my infirmity, and would give a great 
deal for the purpose.” 

‘*No doubt,” said Mr. Destiny; ‘‘but you 
understand that the thing to be given is some- 
thing you possess. Men are born with such 
and such advantages, and if they would prefer 
one which they have not they must choose some- 
thing among their own to give up. Now what 
will you give up? Your eyesight?” 

‘* Certainly not,” said the lame man ; ‘‘I will 
part with none of the senses to be rid of an in- 
firmity. They belong to my soul; this is only 
my body.” 

3ut your body is wanted to enable you to 
enjoy your soul. For instance, you can not 
follow your eyes where they make you long to 


| wander.” 


‘Too true; but my eyes reach and bring me 


| beautiful things which, without them, would be 


an unknown world. My ears—” 
**You need not argue, Sir. I don’t care 
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what you keep or give away. Will you give 
away what many people do quite well without | 


—your keen enjoyment of sight and sounds? | 


You will still have a wonderful deal of pleasure 
in going free among men and things.” | 

**Oh, that will never do. Enjoyable things | 
are always at hand if you possess the gift of | 
enjoying. It is better to feel the want of much | 
than not to be open to it whenever it comes.” 

‘*Give up your wealth—all of it?” 

“ Temight do that; but then I could not have 
books and pictures, nor be above the cares of | 
the body. No; not all my wealth.” 

“Yet that boy running barefoot in the street 
would not give his legs for your money.” 

** Nor will I give my money for his legs.” 

**On the whole, then, you had better keep 
the ill you are accustomed to than take up with 
a@ new one.” 

“Yet I should like to walk.” 

** Ay, but you don’t seem willing to alter | 
your condition in any way, except that of get- | 
ting rid of something extremely disagreeable. 
Now that is not the question. The only offer 
made you is to get a good thing you have not 
by renouncing a good you have. Sorry, Sir, I 
can’t be of any use.” 

**Thank you, Sir. Well, I won’t detain you; 
good-morning.” And the lame man took up 
his crutch and his stick and hobbled out of the 
room. } 

There came next a woman, eagerly pushing 
through the crowd, and with scarcely-suppressed 


sobs, begging for the life of her son, a youth of 
sixteen, who was dying of fever. 


: A : | 
**Tt is a great thing you come for,” said Mr. 


Destiny; ‘‘you must give a great thing for it. 
Will you give your own life ?” 

‘* Ay, twenty times!” said the mother, pas- | 
sionately. 

“You have not twenty lives to give. You | 
have one; will you give that?” 

** Yes, I will give my life,” answered the mo- 
ther, sobered suddenly from her passion by the 
matter-of-fact reception of it. 

**You will really—without metaphor ?” 

“*T will; I will!” 

** Very well; be it so. Go home, and your 
wish will be bought at that price.” 

I saw the mother rise and go away, with a 
face of such calm joy that it seemed like the | 
light of the moon suddenly poured over heaven 
and earth when the cloud sails off. I could | 
hardly distinguish between her and the glori- 
ous planet. My ideas were confused; they 
seemed as in a dream. I was brought back, 
however, to the scene around me by a man of 
important presence, who made his way like one 
accustomed to respect, and who began to speak, 
and made himself heard, i in the place of hum- 
bler applicants. 

“ What I wish for,” said he, ‘is a blessing | 
very naturally to be desired in my position of | 
life. For my possessions and my rank I want | 
an heir.” 

“A child,” answered Mr. Destiny, 


} 


“is so 


| thing which gives its remarkable 


| immense a blessing that any one to w hom it is 
not given in his portion of good must be ready 

to part with something very great if he wants 
| such an exchange. Will you give your wealth ?’ 

“*No; for I told you it was to inherit my 
wealth that I wanted an heir. That’s a foolish 
| proposal.” 

‘*Perhaps it is; at least, then, give your 
title.” 

‘*No, that’s just as impossible. I want an 
heir to carry on the title which would become 
extinct in me, and which has been transmitted 
to me for you have no idea how many years— 
| from Saxon times » sar.” 

** Ay, indeed ” 

‘*Many people have sons, and nothing to 
leave them,” said the rich man. 

‘* Very true.” 

‘*Yes, and many have wealth and title and 
sons also.” 

** They have, certainly, but you have not; it 
is in their destiny, but it is not in yours. You 


are not one of those lucky people who have 


both. But come, let us see what composition 
there may be; you are very rich, suppose you 


give up half your wealth.” 


** How is that possible in my situation? Can 
I consent to let my family fall from the position 
of first down to second? Is there any use in 
perpetuating what would no longer be the great, 
the powerful, the first, but simply the consider- 
able, the respectable, the one iota among ten 
thousand? My family may just as well stop in 


}me; stop in its supremacy.” 


**You have something which does not belong 
to your place or fortune. You have considera- 
ble talent; you occupy a post in the guidance 
of the country. Give that.” 

‘*Humph! It seems to me that is the one 
value to my 
rank and fortune. I should not like to go into 
the House with the crowd of legislators whose 
only claim to be there is the qccident of their 
birth in the purple. It is a worthy feeling of 
| pride to take a place there, due to what I do, 


| not to what I am.” 


** Quite worthy; it is a circumstance in your 
condition as valuable as the blessing of children ; 
will you change ?” 

‘“*No, I will not. It would be well if I had 
both, and could transmit my honors to my suc- 


| cessor.” 


**Perhaps it would. 
that thus it is not. 
offer ?” 

**T can not at this time remember any.” 

** Ah! well, you also then must stay as you 
are, I believe.” 

‘‘ That’s not a little hard,” said the rich man. 

“‘Upon that point I’ve nothing to say,” an- 
|swered Mr. Destiny. ‘I believe I must wish 
you good-morning.” 

At this moment a very poor man, in the 
heey dress of a pauper, who had been strug- 
| gling to get up to the table, succeeded in mak- 
ing himself seen before all the other competi- 


The sole objection is 
Have you any further 








tors, and in securing the attention of Mr. Des- 
tiny. 

‘¢ Sir,” said he, in a broken, panting voice, 
‘“‘T wish I could get rid of my asthma.” 

“A very fair wish, my man; and.what good 
things have you got to give up for it ?” 

‘*T am not so very old, and if I was once free 
of the asthma, I could carn my bread very com- 
fortable.” 

“ Ay, that’s what would be, if; but tell me 
what is. What are your advantages ?” 

‘¢ Well, Sir, Iam taken into the work-house 
and have my clothes and victuals; and the 
Squire do give us tobacco pretty often, and | 
we've a capital dinner on Christmas-day by or- | 
der of the parish; I'd give all if I could work.” 

“Alas! friend, the value is all on one side; 
you are one of those who have nothing to give, 
but no doubt you would like to have every 
thing; you must be content with the asthma, | 
and don’t forget to be glad that you are in a} 
work-house where the Squire and the parish 
seem to look upon you as something better than 
beasts to be tied up on straw and turnips.” 

Another applicant succeeded, who wore the 
appearance of rich poverty—in other words, of 
a poor gentleman. The collar of his coat was 
greasy, his shirt was tumbled, and his gloves 
dirty. He came up to the counter with a brave 
look, as much as to say he should have preferred | 
talking over his affairs in private ; but, as it was, | 
the opinion of the world was nothing to him. 
He began : 

‘* Sir, I have seven sons and one daughter, 
and have nothing wherewith to educate them.” 

“¢ Just the opposite to the rich man, who must | 
have met you at the door; what a pity you and | 
he could not have madea bargain! Well, Sir?” | 

‘**T wish for money.” 

‘* Very natural; you have other advantages, 
no doubt. What equal value have you to 
spare? Suppose you give up your health ?” 

‘*T have not very much of that, Sir.” 

‘‘That’s unlucky: will you make a sacrifice 
of your principles ?” 

‘*Of course I will not. 
to ask ?” 

“T did no harm. Your answer proves that 
in your honesty you are rich in something which | 
is very valuable in your own opinion as well as 
in that of others. Will you give your talents? 
I know who you are, and the mental power you | 
possess.” 

** And be an ass like those I despise? No; 
I should do the boys no good by that exchange.” 

‘* You are in want of a very valuable thing— 
a means of freedom to do and have and go and | 
come; a means to leave sordid cares behind; | 
to be of use—so that it requires a great equiva- 
lent. You have eight children you say: people | 
are very happy with two or four or even one; 
suppose you give up one child? It would be to | 
the advantage of the rest.” } 

“It certainly would. If one of them had | 
not been born, I should not have been unhappy 
because I had only seven.” 


How can you venture 
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| be found, and has run for it 
before you know you waut it. 
; ) 


| in 
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“Well said. It remains then only to fix on 
the one. Can you part with the eldest ?” 
‘““Impossible. He is just eleven, and go clev- 
er! He is full of talent and application. With 
a book in his hand he does not know whether 


| one speaks to him or is silent.” 


‘**T should be inclined to punch his head for 
that; however, it will all go 
The second ?” 

‘*No, not the second, because he is one of 
twins, and to separate them would be té destroy 
both; they are twin cherries on one stalk. I 
can’t part with two.” 

‘* That settles three, then. And the fourth?” 

‘* A little fellow of eight. The most beauti- 
ful child; like my own mother—and as gentle 
as an angel. He meets me every day when I 
come home and flings himself into my arms. I 
could not be such a heartless brute.” 

**T don’t want to press you. But you have 
a girl. Let her go. Women are both useless 
and a heavy weight when you have to push 
them on in life.” 

** Useless! how you mistake. 


right at school. 


Though she 


Pr ° 
| is but six you should see her help her mother. 


She knows where every body's every thing is to 
and back almost 

And when I or 
when any body is ill, the little, helpful, consid- 
erate creature! moving noiselessly, sitting to 
watch and wait; the very baby likes to be on 


| her knees.” 


5) 


** A baby, too; oh, let the baby go!’ 

‘*Poor little baby. I could let it go for my 
own part. No doubt it cries and keeps one 
awake. But my wife, who has nursed it for 
seven months at her breast, loves it better than 
all the others. Its slightest ailment puts her in 
misery ; what would become of her if it died ?” 

‘*T should recommend parting with the baby ; 
but it is for you to decide. And indeed I don't 
know that the value of the baby if exchanged 
would be very great. There remain two more. 
Surely they are superfluous ?” 

‘*No, no, they are not, dear children! One 
can but just speak—and thé first word was my 
name. He asks when I shall come home 
bring something for him. Could I bear 
what I brought him was death? And the 


and 
that 
oth- 


er, among so many clever and healthy children, 


is the only one sick and less intelligent than 
they; he depends upon us altogether; he is al- 
ways holding by his mother’s finger or carried 
my arms. Besides, perhaps he will grow 
stronger; and then how happy we shall be!” 

**In short, Sir, of all the things you pos- 
sess you will give up nothing in exchange for 
riches.” 

“But I wish to be rich; other people are 
rich. My neighbor, Mr. Hemp, has twelve 
children; yet he is very rich.” 

‘* Would you change with him altogether ?” 

“No.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘*That’s no matter; but, for instance, his 
children are very inferior to mine. I should 
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like to be in his situation, but not to be him- 
self.” 
** Well, I see you are like other people. You 


want to keep what you have got and to add some- } 


thing more. But that’s not the bargain. You 
may have something else, but not something 
more.” 

** Then I must bear my cross as I can. 
no help. Farewell, Sir.” 

And now there appeared at the entrance a 
presence more splendid and more imposing than 
any of the former. Her carriage, for it was a 
lady, was seen at the door; 
ciously put aside the crowd at the entrance, and 
she came forward, richly dressed, beautiful and 
graceful, and with the conscious ease of one 


There’s 


who attracted all eyes and disappointed none. | 


Every body made way; a chair was set for her 


by the officious attendants, and she placed her- | 


self, with a slight, pleasant movement of ac- 
knowledgment, beside the counter. 


ly nature such as she showed, was it possible 
that she could covet any thing further? Mr. 
Destiny seemed to have these ideas in his head, 
for he inquired : 

‘**Ts there any thing, madam, for which you 
can form a wish ?” 

‘*T wish to be happy,” said the lady. 

** Alas!” said Destiny, ‘‘ if you are not hap- 
py, who can be so ?” 

**T don’t come to argue on the fact,” 


lady, ‘*I only state what I wish.” 

‘True, madam, I beg your pardon,” 
swered Mr. Destiny. 
tain which among your many advantages you 


an- 
**T have only to ascer- 


will resign for the attainment of it. Now, you 
must allow me to observe that if a person who 
has every external means which create happi- 
ness is not happy, the sacrifice of all those 
means is worth while to become so.” 

** Most true,” said the lady. 


“The sacrifice of all advantages may be re- | 


quired in exchange for happiness.” 
**Tt is worth them all,” answered the lady. 
**At the same time,” continued Destiny, 
‘* there is a sort of happiness derived from ex- 
ternal things which has its attractions. It is 


pleasant to have a habitation upon which every | 
body congratulates you, to have unbounded | 


means of moving whithersoever you will, to carry 
such a figure into society as shall make ‘ many 
a sudden friend,’ to be able to give largely, 
spend without control, and so on.” 

‘© Yes,” said the lady, * they are things to be | 
enjoyed when one is happy. ‘They add to hap- | 
piness, but they don’t give it.’ 

** Well said,” answered Mr. Destiny. 
let us proceed to business—” 

‘* But, first, I must observe,” said the lady, 
“that the possession of external advantage, 
such as you have enumerated, does not by any 
means exclude happiness. What numbers pos- 


*¢ Then 


sess them in a greater or less degree who are | 


happy into the bargain!” 


her footman offi- | 


What could | 
that adorned and favored being wish for more? | 
With health, wealth, beauty, liberty, and a kind- | 


said the | 
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**Yes; there are numbers not desirous of 
| coming to me at all,” answered Mr. Destiny. 
|“ They may have certain wishes, but on the 
whole they are content; or their wishes may 
be such as they themselves are in the way to 
gratify. Those wishes belong to their profes- 
sion or their natural state in life, and they are 
using their own means to obtain them. On the 
| other hand, it is too true that some people who 
would seem to be best off are not endowed with 
happiness; and, as I said, they may well part 
with every thing to obtain it.” 

** And would, with every thing,” said the 
lady, wiping her eyes (which had moistened 
while he spoke) with a handkerchief trimmed 
with lace at a guinea a yard. 

‘If that is your conviction, madam, I will 
lay an exchange before you, I don’t mean an 
exchange with any one else, but with yourself. 
I will describe an existence which is very hap- 
py, and fora similar one you may change yours. 
To ex¢hange with another both parties must 
agree, and I don’t think the person I propose 
| to describe would consent to want happiness 
| even if she could gain your advantages. The 
position is this: A little, plain woman, who is 
| devoutly loved by her husband.” 

‘* Ha!” murmured the lady. 

‘** She has adutiful son; but he’s dull enough; 
on the other hand, she does not perceive it, for 
her time is occupied with the care of her family, 
visiting the cottagers, and what is called doing 
| plain work. But she has a book which she reads 
on Sundays, and makes a dog’s-ear to find the 
place where she left off. She and her husband 
and son sometimes pay a visit to a neighbor in 
their little shandradan. She has some pleas- 
ure in putting on her silk gown, and a great 
deal in the friendly gossip ; she is busy all day, 
sleeps all night; murmurs an old song for light- 
_ hess of heart.” 

‘*Tt’s all very well,” said the lady, interrupt- 
ling him; ‘but it is not possible I could be 
happy under those circumstances.” 

‘*Only she is happy. That you should be 
happy is the bargain; and that you are not hap- 
| py is the complaint.” 
|  ** Better be miserable than so ignorantly hap- 
py,” said the lady, suddenly rising. 

** You are quite wrong, madam.” 

‘* Maybe so, but I can’t help it.” And with 
a graceful and gracious bend of her head she 
rustled through the shop, and mounting her 
well-appointed carriage, drove off amidst the 
| delight of a certain number of boys assembled 
at the door. 

There were many more applicants who came 
| with their wishes. Few accomplished a bar- 
gain, but some did; and of the latter I thought 
| the most part made but disadvantageous terms. 
| One good-looking young fellow’s wish was to 
marry an heiress; he had no other clear idea 
on the subject, the mere fact of an heiress was 
his desire. Mr. Destiny was rather hard upon 
him. 
| ‘It is all fair you should marry,” said he ; 





‘and so that your wife has money, what 
you consent she shall be without ? 
are to have, that’s settled. 
beauty ?” 

‘+ Yes.” 

‘¢ Sense?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘“* Good temper ?” 

‘+ Yes.” 

‘*Your own way ?” 

“Oh! I'll manage v0 get that.” 

‘*No; it is in the bargain that you shall not 
save it; will you give it up?” 

“Well, yes; but I'll try.” 

‘* You are to fail. What do you say ?” 

‘<T’'ll give all up for money.” 

‘* Well, you deserve a very rich bride. 
your wish then.” 

Another applicant desired that her daugh- 
ter should marry ; and Mr. Destiny thought the 


will 
Money you 


Have 


wish deserved accomplishment at the price of | 


the daughter’s society, her utility at home, the 


pleasure and grace she had given to her native 


place, the seven-eighths of her heart bestowed 
on her husband, while the parents kept only 
one-eighth. 

Again one came, and said a legacy had been 
left him, and he wished it was more. Mr. Des- 
tiny laughed, and said he regretted he could 
do nothing for him. Another, who was an old 
man, certainly midway between seventy and 


eighty, wished he had a knowledge of entomolo- | 
; and Mr. Destiny, praising his energy, pro- | 
posed to him to give away one of his remaining | 
In like | 


manner a young man who wished he understood | 


gy 
years in exchange for the knowledge. 


German, was told to give for it three hours out 
of the four-and-twenty for half a year. ‘‘ You 
will still have twenty-one hours,” said Mr. Des- 
tiny. 

And now, as the interest in others began to 
slacken, I bethought me that it would be as well 
if I went up and expressed my own wishes; 


. | 
and accordingly I approached the counter and 


told Mr. Destiny that I wished for health. 


‘* Indeed,” said he, ‘* you look as if you need- | 
What ails a young fellow | 


ed that possession. 
like you to be so sick ?” 


‘“‘ Hard work, I think,” said I. ‘I am 


obliged to be in my chambers at the call of my | 


clients, the attorneys, ten hours a day, and to 


work five hours more to get through the busi- | 


ness they give me.” 
‘*In short, you are a successful lawyer?” 
*¢ Very much so; but a miserable invalid.” 
‘* Had you ever health and spirits?” 
‘*Yes, I had. In my university days I was 


so very happy and so very glad that my compan- 


ions named me Festive.” 


‘*Then, my dear Sir, let me observe to you | 
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that you have already made one of those ex- 
changes for which men come to me. You hay 
exchanged health for success; and now you 
| want both health and success ; but it seems you 
j}can’t haye both. Give up at least a portion 
|of the last. Work half your time, and get 
| back half your health and lightness of heart.” 
‘*How is that possible ? If I 
business I shall probably lose it all 
‘*Nay; there is a limit to business some- 
where. Nobody can work more than three 
hundred and sixty-five days, of twenty-four 
hours each, during the year; therefore 
can, if you will, cut off even the half.” 
‘*Not so easily ; I must work in proportion 
to other people; some of whom can bear em- 


refuse any 


you 


ployment for eighteen hours a day.” 

**If so, they are able to do it by being orig- 
inally endowed with health such as does not 
come into your destiny.” 

‘* But it would be hard to fall behind those 
whom I have surpassed. Nobody can work 
more hours than there are in the year; but for 
success they must work in proportion to other 
people.” 

‘** Harder, I should think, to bear the restless 
anguish which is in your face.” 

‘That's bad enough, indeed.” 

‘* Besides the probability of being unable to 
do no work whatever.” 

‘«'That’s much worse.” 

‘Take my advice : 
half your time; and 
wish—Health.” 

‘¢ Sir, I must think about it.” 

‘*Don’t think too long, for fear the oppor- 
tunity should pass.” 

‘* Well, [dare say you're right; and to-mor- 
row I will let you know.” 

I returned home, and next morning when I 
| woke in my bed I found I was in the shivers of 
a nervous fever. Ideas raced through my brain 
with a rapidity which defied my efforts to catch 
them; I talked, but I knew not what I said; 
sometimes I cried, sometimes I laughed, and I 
remember but little till complete exhaustion 
seemed to sink me into a profound sleep, from 
which I woke, and heard some one say, ‘‘ He 
will live.” 

And live I did. I was frightened at what 
had happened, and I took measures to exchange 
my wealth for health. I steadily refused to 
plead for Jennings versus the Plausible Insur- 
| ance Office; and I bought a horse, which I kept 
| last winter at Dunchurch, and hunted from Lon- 
| don twice a week. I soon got better; and what 
is remarkable, though J went several times in 
search of New Street, beyond the Tower, and 
| Mr. Destiny’s Wishes Shop, I never could find 
either. 


give half your success for 
give that time for your 
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SPECIAL MEETING of the Sassafras Club | 

was held on one of the softest mid-November 
days, on the sunny piazza of the Member for Woods 
and Fields, to consider the great question of the In- | 
dian Summer. The month of October had been 
chilly and frosty, and November was already ad-| 
vanced, so that the expectations of the lovely sea- | 
son were apparently to be baffled. There had been 
none of the haze that so tenderly envelops the | 
horizon and the woods—none of that warm, spell- 
bound stillness, full of ‘‘the moist, rich smell of 
the rotting leaves,” which is the last exquisite 
breath of summer. Indeed the order of Nature 
seemed to be generally disturbed. Even Thanks- 
giving was displaced. It was pushed out of No- 
vember into December. The turkeys gobbled a 
little more cheerily as they heard the Presidential 
proclamation, which gave them a respite from the 
Governor’s annual edict. The shades of the Pil- | 
grims, if any body could have seen them, would 
doubtless have frowned at the ruthless trifling with | 
an ancient landmark. And if a State could not | 
have its own way, not only in appointing Thanks- | 
giving but in giving the law to the country as to 
the very day, what were State rights worth ? 
In so grave an emergency, when the bulwarks 
of things seemed to be threatened, and both the a 
i 
| 





Indian Summer and Thanksgiving to be in peril, 
the situation was like that in which the kings of 
France found themselves compelled to summon the 
Estates—and the Sassafras Club necessarily assem- 
bled. Two new members appeared and took their (1 
seats without challenge. One of them, indeed, the | 


Amber Goddess, immediately moved the previous | 


question, and announced a startling theory. 

It was useless, said the Goddess, to deny that the | 
Indian Summer had kept faith, even if—for some | 
reason unknown, but unquestionably sufficient—it 
had been delayed. Probably, if we might venture 
to surmise upon topics so celestial, it had been a 
fine sense of fitness in the rare and pensive season. | 
It had wished to observe the due relation of time | 
between itself and Thanksgiving ; and as the High- 
er Powers had deferred the feast of Pumpkins until | 
early December, it was only becoming that the In- 
dian Summer should delay to spread its veil until 
the middle of November. 

The speculation was so subtle and probable that | 
the entire Sassafras murmured an odorous assent. 

After meditating for a little time, hearing the 
nuts drop and watching the leaves float and fall | 
beyond the shanty, and the round yellow sun in | 
the haze, plainly prefiguring the approaching day 
sacred to the golden pumpkin, a Member asked | 
whether any hazy friend present could propound | 
any tolerable theory of the genial warmth of the 
season ? Fortunately the Sassafras differs from all | 
other clubs and societies in the world in this re- | 
markable’ point, that every member has a theory of | 
every thing. This is dué, doubtless, to the ‘fact | 
that it is not composed of ‘practical people. If it 
were, it would indulge in no theories. Practical | 
people avoid theories. Practical people, who have 
money to invest, never cherish a theory that an 
enormous Great Eastern steamship is the very thing 
—and so such a ship is never built, and practical | 
people lose no money by her. So, ‘also, practical | 
people like engineers, and legislatures, and railroad | 
companies scorn all theories of tanneling mountains | 


Casy Chair. 


—so that there is never a Hoosac tunnel to consume 
| eoveral millions of dollars, Practical people in Wall 
Street and similar haunts never have any theories 
of finance—so they never lose fortunes. And, aboye 
all, the practical men who sneer at the El Dorado 
of ‘the poets are never deceived by the Colorado 
of their friends the other practical men—so that 
they never drop any hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars down imaginary gold and silver mines. Prac- 
tical people have no theories. They leave such 
follies to Sassafras people. Indeed there are ex- 
cellent subscribers to the proposed Pomegranate 
Gardens at Terra del Fuego who ask, with sympa- 
thy, whether the Sassafras Club is not a kind of 
highly respectable private Lunatic Asylum. 

When the question was asked, therefore, whether 
any tolerable theory of the warmth of the Indian 
Summer could be suggested, the Amber member re- 
sponded very energetically that it was undoubtedly 
a heat generated by decaying vegetation. The 
brightness of the leaves, insisted the Goddess, the 
scarlet and crimson and yellow, is only symbolical 
of the invisible fires that are consuming them. What 
we feel and see in the Indian Summer is identical. 
It is the flame of decay. 

There was not the same murmur of assent. But 
after a little while, the Member for Woods and Wa- 
ters who, with his hat slouched over his eyes, had 
been walking up and down the piazza with a chm, 
eating a delicious apple, a gilliflower, which made 
the most aromatic pear in the house tremble for its 
aurels, said that the time seemed to him to have ar- 
rived when it was necessary to settle a very mo- 
mentous point of the main subject; and that was 
the origin of the name Indian Summer. “ Why,” 
said the friend of Cowper, as he shut up the pocket- 
knife with which he had been slicing the fruit and 
sharing it with the club, ‘‘ Why is it called Tp- 
dian Summer?” Then he pulled his hat a little 
more closely over his eyes, as if he distinctly saw 
the reason in the lining. 

A very timid member, in a husky voice which he 
vainly endeavored to clear, and who was reassured 
upon being told not to be disturbed since it was only 
the haze in his throat, then said that, when he was 
a very small boy, he had heard the great Mr. Web- 
ster suggest that the name was probably given to 
the season by the early settlers, yho supposed the 
smokiness of the air to proceed from the first fires 
of the Indians. At this the friend of Cowper only 
pulled his hat farther down, until he seemed to be 
going up into it. 

Nobody spoke for a long time. But at length 
the Amber Goddess, smiling, moved that the carver 
of the gilliflower should come down out of his hat 
and express the sense of the club upon the subject. 

The genial apple-eater smiled in return, and said 
that his theory was very simple, and in the absence 
of any practical people he would frankly state it. 
When the first settlers, he said, were ov ertaken by 
the early autumn, they saw the leaves falling, they 
saw and felt the October frosts and the growing 


| chill, and they took the hint and prepared for win- 


ter. But the Indians said to them, imperfectly : 
“No, no; more summer yet,” knowing that the 
warm weather was to come. And when it did come, 
the settlers naturally said: ‘‘ Why, this is the In- 
dian Summer; the more summer yet of which the 
Indians told us.” 
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He took off his hat, and the entire club removed 
theirs in hearty and admiring salutation. The out- 
posts of knowledge had been advanced. It was im- 
possible to resist so plausible a theory. A huge 
basket of lovely gilliflowers was brought in. The 


club instantly proceeded to elect a President, and 
every member, according to the ancient custom of 
the club, cast his apple-seed for the friend of Cow- 
per, who wili now be recognized and honored by the 
immemorial title of the club President, Flower of 
the Sassafras, until a better theory is propounded. 


WE were lately meditating upon the unique and 
beautiful building which the artists of the National 
Academy have erected in New York for the exhi- 
bition of pictures and for the convenience of art 
schools, and reflecting with joy that the genial fra- 
ternity had established themselves as a recognized 
power in the chief city of the country, when we 
read with astonishment, in a letter to the National 
Intelligencer, at Washington, these words: ‘‘ The 
productions of American artists are now come to 
be one of the great features of attraction in New 
York, and the wonderful improvements made in 
every branch of their profession, especially land- 
seape painting, is fully understood, and would be 
appreciated and encouraged by the people much 
more than it is if the artists themselves 
proper disposition to gratify the public’s wishes,” 

Insatiate Public! Will not one such temple suf- 
What is it that the poor artists have not 
done that, just as their spacious and splendid Acad- 
emy is finished, they should be so sharply taken to 
task? The correspondent auswers the question he 
suggests. ‘*Having spent all their fund on this 
new Academy of Design, they have got only an 
exhibition-room, where the works of a certain num- 


would show a 


hee 7 


ber of American artists can be seen for six weeks 
or two months in the year, and kept closed all the 
remainder.” 

Now even if that were all the artists have done, 
it would seem to be a very venial offense. But 
they have done more. They have not only erected 
an exhibition-room for their own pictures during 
two months, but they first raised by patient assidu- 
ity among those who were giving most generously 
to the war a very large sum of money. This sum 
they expended in building a gallery, which is one 
of the most striking and beautiful ornaments of the 
city. This gallery not only gives them accommo- 
dation for their own exhibition, but is the best pos- 
sible place for the exhibition of all other pictures 
and statues during the year. It also furnishes the 
most ample rooms for the permanent collection of 
casts owned by the Academy, representing the 
greatest statuary in the world. It includes, like- 
wise, lecture-rooms, schools for drawing from the 
life-model, and spacious rooms for the transaction 


of the business of the Academy; and undoubtedly | 


it is as large and convenient a building as the time 
and country demand. 

Not at all, says the correspondent of high imag- 
ination, whose letter is so really interesting as a 
finely flowering fancy—not at all. “It is high 
time the principles, or, more properly, the theory, 
were changed, and that, instead of confining their 
ideas within the limits of their own peculiar fan- 
cies, these artists took more practical views of what 
the public needed and their own interests demand- 
ed.” 

What, then, is it which the Public needs and the 
interests of artists demands? No sooner has our 


951 
good friend asked the question than he rises to the 
answer. Like an organist who pulls out all the 
stops, crowds fresh hands to the bellows, and smites 
the resounding keys with Briarean hands, this is 
his statement of what the Public needs: 


** What New York merits, and what she will eventually 
have—for she must keep step to the march of progress 
is a museum of arts and sciences that shall surpass in ca- 
pacity as well as design either the Louvre or Jardins de 
Plantes of Paris, or the British Museum. There ought to 
be two main buildings, each a thousand feet square, built 
on opposite sides of the Fifth Avenue, between Forty-fifth 
Street and the Park, and connected by a grand triumphol 
arch a hundred and fifty feet high, containing a gallery 
and an observatory, affording one of the most extensiv« 
and picturesque views, such as can be seen nowhere els« 
in the world. The interior walls of this 


gallery would 
le in the peace 
ful arts; while our achievements in war could be appr 
priately inscribed on the outside. In one of the main 
buildings there ought to be a gallery for the exhibition 
of pictures of American artists, a gallery for the exhibi- 
tion of pictures by foreign artists ; 


serve to illustrate the progress we had m: 


tatuary, a gallery of his 

and a series of studios. 
have a magnificent library, a portion of it dev« ) 
American authors, great and small, and in which every 
book written by them could be found. The other I would 
devote to foreign authors, and such valuable manuscripts 
llected in our own and other countries. An 
might be devoted to machinery and the me 
another to the history of our Indians, and In 
dian relics and curiosities; another to discoveries in all 
parts of the world, and to be called the Gallery of Discov- 
eries; another for astronomical and scientific purposes ; 
and still another in which valuable and curious relics of 
the War of the Revolution, the War of 1812, and the War 
of the Great Rebellion could be seen. I would have there 
main buildings in hollow squares, with space sufficient { 


as could be ex 
other gallery 
chanic arts; 


gardens in the centre, in which raré plants from all parts 
of the world could be cultivated. 


The patient and earnest gentlemen whe collected 
by incessant pains the money necessary to build th 
present Academy would be the very first to salute 
the rising walls of the other which this glowing pen 
thus describes. They will learn with eager pleas- 
ure that the suggestion ‘“‘is not the extravagant 
whim of a dreamer,” and they will perceive at once 
its practicability as set forth by the projector: 


“How and by what means is this institution to be built 
for built it must be. There are at least forty millionaires 
in New York, each of whom could contribute half a mill- 
ion toward such an enterprise without missing it, and in 
that way perpetuate their names. But it is doubtful 
whether you could get any number of these gentlemen 
either to enter into the spirit of such an enterprise or 
prope rly appreciate its benefits. There is one man in 
New York, however, capable of entering into the spirit of 
each an enterprise and fully appreciating its future bene- 
fits, and that man is A. T. Stewart. Here is a man op- 
pressed with the world's bounties, with more millions 


| than he knows what to do with, and his thoughts are 


kept constantly distracted between the means of accumu- 
lating and the ways of investing his great wealth. He, 
more than any other man within my knowledge, could 
give life and reality to such an enterprise. If Mr. Stewart 
would subscribe ten millions on condition that the Stat 

would vote an appropriation of the other ten millions, the 
enterprise could be successfully carried out. In what way 
could Mr. Stewart better illustrate his munificence and 
hand his name down to posterity as a great benefactor of 
the human race? To me there is none. There might be 
difficulties in the way of getting a bill for such an appro- 
priation through the Assembly, but I am of opinion these 
could be got over by a liberal investment in epectacles for 


| members from the city.” 


It is plain enough that the millions expended in 
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the erection of this building would be an unprece- 
dently liberal investment in at least one spectacle 
for all members from the city, and such a spectacle 
as even Rome did not see when she beheld the 
Golden House of Nero, 

We do not mean to laugh at this programme. 
Nothing can be more natural after the war than 
such a suggestion. For what is not a nation capa- 
ble of doing which has done what this nation has 
dueing the last five years? Such a benefactor as 


the letter describes is the ideal American million- | 


aire. Such a building as is foreshadowed is a mi- 
crocosm of American catholicity. The whole letter 
reads like a poem—a song of triumph—a dithyram- 
bie ode of national glory. 

But first, fine flowering fancy! let us develop and 
complete the men worthy of such halls and temples 
and those will follow. Let the men be 
of that justice, law, and fraternity which keep the 


| army 


HARPER’ S NEW MON THLY MAGAZINE. 


There is no more touching and manly correspond- 
ence than the letters which passed between them 
upon the opening of Grant's campaign. 
Lieutenant-Generals are not always the least con- 
ceited and most reticent of men, but General Grant's 
silence is admirable and remarkable. He has pub- 
licly expressed no opinion in regard to ies ex- 
cept in reply to Mr. Beekman at the Union League 
Club i in New York, when he wished to be ‘ 
ed in” in any Mexican settlement; and the very 
striking phrase in his letter to some friends in 
Mosagitie in 1863, when he said, speaking of his 
‘* They will rejoice with me that the miser- 


“count 


lable ailbe rents of the rebellion, whom their bay- 


onets have driven from this fair land, are being re- 
placed by men who acknowledge human libe rty as 


| the only true foundation of human government.’ 


monumental | 


world in tune, and which make the poorest faces | 


shine and the saddest hearts beat with hope and 
happiness; and then our museums of art and sci- 
ence, however splendid and universal, will not put 
us toshame. The America of the future will be all 


that any poct dreams, provided only that we begin 
at the beginning and remember that America is to 
be only the fruit of Americans. 


We do not recall any nobler and truer sentiment in 
any speech of the times. 

If this silence were a studied policy it would be 
astute, but it is clearly natural. Many of our con- 
spicuous public men slew themselves with their 
own tongues and pens. Indeed there was always 
‘some terrible nobody who, after the candidate was 
comfortably nominated, and had bashfully accept- 
ed, and all the party machinery was just being well 


| oiled for tremendous action, stalked into the news- 


GeneraL Grant was in New York for a few | 


days in November, and New York gave him a char- 
acteristic welcome. He was made the victim of 


one of those ‘‘receptions” in which enormous sums | most promising game. 
of money are spent and every body is crushed, en- | witched. 
It is a ceremony in which | 


raged, and disgusted. 
every person concerned is a little ridiculous, and 
nobody is truly honored. 
shouting from admiring hearts as their hero passes 
is a homage of which the most modest man might 
be proud; but a ‘ party” 
bought by money or granted by favor, and which 


represents nothing whatever but the vanity and | and letters. 


folly of the people who pay for it, is a performance 
worthy only of Little Pedlington. A drive with 


real thing; but the crowd at the Fifth Avenue ho- 
tel is the most ludicrous phantom of a reality. 

It was amusing to observe that those who could 
find no want of dignity in General Grant’s submit- 
ting to be hustled by a mob of his fellow-citizens in 
costly clothes were shocked by his driving with the 
fast trotter. 


than the mob, 

We hope now that General Grant has run this 
kind of gauntlet for the last time, and that he may 
literally enjoy the freedom of the city when he 
comes again to New York. 
dear to the people for a simplicity, persistence, and | 
honesty which recall those of Mr. Lincoln. 
can also hold his tongue, which is wonderful in an 
American, and he had never entered Richmond— 


at least up to the time when he was in New York. | 


A certain homeliness of aspect and demeanor only | 
commend him more closely to the popular heart, 
which contrasts that Yankee plainness and im- | 
mense results with the military dandyism and rhet- 


oric of any young Napoleons who may have flick- | becomes a matter of public importance. 


to which admission is | 


papers with a letter asking the candidate’s yea or 
nay upon some perilous points. The letter had 
been, of course, previously sent and the answer re- 


| ceived, and this stray shot often brought down the 


The cheers of a crowd | 


| 


For candidates are be- 
Their prudence, and almost their com- 
mon-sense, escapes them. They say the most un- 
lucky things. They commit themselves upon the 
most improper points. They frighten their friends 
and confound their party; and finally they defeat 
themselves. 

Mr. Lincoln was the sole public man in this coun- 
try who constantly helped himself by his speeches 
They were so pointed and simple and 
honest and racy, that nobody could misunderstand, 


}and every body who wished well to the country 
Mr. Robert Bonner and a famous trotting horse is a | 


could assent. The squatter in his camp cabin upon 
the remotest prairie spelling out the solid sense by 


| a torch, and the banker in his pleasant parlor, could 


Tastes fairly differ, but a modest sol- | 
dier would be very likely to enjoy the drive more | 


each feel the sagacity of the President’s words. 
He had too much mother-wit to be outwitted ; and 
was too simple to be thought cunning. Upon sev- 
eral occasions official craft tried to catch him, and 
was dreadfully caught instead. The heart of the 
American people knew its own child, and undoubt- 
edly it recognizes something kindred in General 
Grant. 

It will be curious to see whether, like Mr. Lin- 
coln, he will constantly confirm the favor with 





He is a man justly | 


He 


which he is regarded; whether the same quiet sa- 
| gacity which carried him triumphant through all 
the clouds of war will conduct him with equal suc- 
| cess through the more baffling cloud of peace. 

Wirn the end of the war there has been a natur- 
al increase of newspapers and magazines; and as 
, the circumstances of the country and the conditions 
| and necessities of life in America will confine the 
reading of most men to periodicals, their character 
It is not 


ered for a moment. in our history, and whose very | easy to gauge the exact influence of a daily or week- 
nickname shows the imitative, foreign, and facti- | ly paper in moulding public opinion ; but there is 


tious character of the men. 


Grant is as character- | no question that the press is the most powerful of 


istically American as Lincoln; and it is impossible | all the methods by which opinion is enlightened 
not to believe in the perfect accord of the two men. | and swayed. The country is governed by Public 





opinion. Discussion is the duty of free citizens. 
The tongue and the pen are the most precious pub- 
lic possessions we have ; whatever, therefore, threat- 
ens their freedom threatens the public peace and 
progress, and the security of the nation will be in 
exact proportion to the perfect freedom of speech 
and the press. 

Of course the responsibility of writers for the 
It is the condition of 
whatever appears in that form that it comes with a 
mysterious force, a glamour of importance, which 
the mere word of the writer could not command. 
This springs from the fact that print infinitely mul- 
tiplies the chances of its reaching a multitude of 
minds, and that print itself has a secret impressive- 
ness for the great mass of the people. There is a 
still vital conviction that Dr. Faustus has some 
subtle pact with the Devil. A journal is not and can 
hardly ever be regarded as the mere mouth-piece of 
an individual, because it is felt that its opinions are 
those of a party or of a sect or of a number of per- 
sons specially devoted to some purpose. 


press is great and sacred. 


The papers 
are organs of public opinion rather than the tongues 
of single persons. 

But this general conviction extends itself beyond 
fair limits, and includes those matters which are 
exclusively points of private feeling and judgment. 
Such are reviews of books and criticisms of authors. 
It is in this department that the opinions expressed 
by periodicals of every kind are strictly personal, 
and represent no great public sentiment or tendency. 
And it is here that the temptation is strongest to in- 
lulge private piques or hostility, and play the bravo 
in the world of letters. Perhaps it is a hardly less 
tempting opportunity to play the jester also. 

We have been reminded of these things by cer- 
tain articles which have lately appeared upon vari- 
ous books and authors in various periodicals. Works 
and workers have been slashed, tomahawked, and 
adorned with the cap and bells without mercy. 
Satire, which is a thin veneer of ill-fecling, is, at 
best, a poor but tempting literary style; and satire, 
which is plainly free from personality, but which is 
displayed as plainly for the advantage of the writer, 
are both, surely, sorry business. Nobody is swifter 
than this Easy Chair to admit the laxity and shal- 
lowness of much criticism. Where the press is 
both cheap and free that will be always the case. 
Nobody more than the same piece of furniture is 
ready to protest against the practical venality of 
much of the current book-noticing in newspapers 
and elsewhere, where there’seems to be a tacit un- 
derstanding that the continuance of the publisher's 
advertisements and the sending of books for notice 
shall depend upon the frequency and the high praise 
of notices. However, few readers are deceived by 
such performances. Long habit has taught them 
that the brief commendations of books which appear 
in many papers are merely highly flavored adver- 
tisements. The reader confides in them no more 
than he confides in a perfumer’s eulogies of his 
wares. 

There is all the more reason, therefore, that those 
who do not write brief paragraphs of praise, but who 
gravely discuss authors and their works by the col- 
umn, should remember the real dignity and respons- 
ibility of their task, and not prostitute it to pander 
even to ‘‘a smart hit,” or “a lively, spicy article.” 
Sixty years ago the young British wits in Edin- 
burgh threw off the effervescence of their talent 
into the pages of the Review there. Forty years 
ago a more roystering crew, with Dr. Maginn at 
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the head, overflowed Blackwood with sparkling sa- 
tire, ridicule, and banter. They were the Mohocks 
of literature. The ‘‘town” rang with their good 
things. They yelled and danced around their vic- 
tims like Indians around their prisoners at the stake. 
It was flashing, dashing, smashing; but, after all, 
if you are going to try to do Maginn’s work, you 
must begin by being Maginn: and then Maginn’s 
work, of that kind, is not worth doing at all. 

It is a good rule for a man who has written a 
“ spicy” criticism upon the work of another, whether 
in literature, art, science—whatever it may be—to 
ask himself and to answer honestly, ‘“* How much of 
this have I done for my own glorification, how 
much for the real advantage of other men, and how 
much to help the author?” Fer we help a man 
often by censure as much as by praise. 

Now if you think this is too fine, and that no man 
will be apt to scale such an Alp of virtue when he 
has just done a ‘‘ smart” thing; then let him ask 
himself this: ‘‘In what I have written censuring 
this author have I probably personally pained him ? 
Have I made my points so clear and reasonable that, 
however he may regret them, however he may feel 
mortified, yet he can not fairly say that I have been 
unjust to him, and have not unfairly held him up to 
public ridicule ?” of course such a question will be 
asked only when the author has written in good 
faith. If he has been ridiculous, he can not com- 
plain that you make him appear so. When Tupper 
puts forth his limpid platitudes, for instance, nothing 
is easier and fairer than to show that they are plati- 
tudes: but nothing is more absurd than to laugh at 
him for not being Shakespeare. Because a worthy 
man publishes a book of moral essays which are not 
original nor profound, but are a pleasant repetition 
of homely and time-honored truths, commonplaces, 
if you will, but which by their new setting arrest 
the mind and reach the life of many and many whom 
the old forms of the same truths left untouched, 
surely it is a very poor business to laugh at the 
book for not rivaling Bacon or Elia, or even be- 
cause it 

“Says an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way.” 

If a writer is plainly a coxcomb, say so, but show 
it. Don’t let it rest upon your assertion. Be 
willing to have your perception, which is your cre- 
dential for criticising, judged as fairly and fully as 
the folly you specify. The critic is a juryman ren- 
dering a verdict. Let him be ready with the testi- 
mony if he wishes that justice and not his word 
shall prevail. 

It is the humane spirit rather than the form 
which makes a criticism valuable. A criticism 
may be as severe as the edge of a sword is sharp, if 
only its temper be true. But a sour, sulky, disap- 
pointed man who hates the world because the world 
does not like his performances, will never censure 
sweetly nor criticise soundly the performances of 
more fortunate men. 

Tue gauntlet of the pulpit is very seldom direct- 
ly taken up. A clergyman denounces men in gen- 
eral and vice in the abstract, and men sleep and yice 
flourishes unconcerned. He may even specify ava- 
rice, or drunkenness, or gaming, and the misers, 
bar-keepers, and gamblers make no sign. But now 
and then he draws blood. At last he strikes a blow 
which reacts. His condemnation is returned upon 
him, and he must take care that his pulpit does not 
suddenly become his pillory. 
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A dis rgyman in Chicago has lately made the thats 
tre the subject of severe denunciation. But in his 
earnestness he seems to have generalized too boldly 
and broadly. The drama and the play-house, the 
actor and the debauchee, were apparently confounded 
in his censure. Now the play-house has been often 


enough the incentive and the way to dissipation, but | 


it will not do therefore to denounce Shakespeare as 
a moral nuisance although he was a playwright, a 
playactor, and the manager of a play-house. And 
when in the glow of his rhetoric the good reverend 
Doctor asked, ‘‘ Is there a man who is an actor and 
has a respectable character?” he spoke without 
knowledge. He should have reflected that the very 
intensity of his hostility to the profession debarred 
him from the means of a proper judgment. Many 
members of his congregation could doubtless have 
assured him of the high moral worth of many and 
many an actor. 

So when he continued, ‘‘Who is there in this 
house who would not sooner see his daughter in her 
grave than married to an actor?” he was thinking 
doubtless of the varnished gentlemen who hang 
around the side-doors of a theatre, and who are cer- 
tainly as unpromising sons-in-law as those other 
gentlemen who are not actors, and who devote all 
their energies to dressing, dining, and driving. 

The truth is, that men can not be censured in 
classes and by the wholesale. It is owing to this 
kind of censure, the Doctor will remember, that the 
English Puritans are all popularly supposed to have 
talked through their noses, to have thrown up their 
eyes, and in general to have been the dreariest bug- 
a-boos with which the sunny old globe was ever af- 
flicted. But the excellent essay of Kingsley’s upon 
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the Puritans, published, we niiaiee some years since 
in the North British Review, will pleasantly correct 
any such notion. They were a sweet, gracious, 
generous class of men, even if they did eschew love- 
locks; and if there were zealots and knaves among 
them, it is possible that the church of ease 
Laud, and Titus Oates was not entirely destitut: 
of them. 

The Doctor's attack naturally produced a ‘ ‘you're 
another” retort. An actress in Chicago took up the 
gauntlet, and advancing to the foot-lights read her 
vindication of the theatre and of actors. It was not 
very new, but it was very spirited; and it was a 
palpable hit when she reminded the people of Chi- 
cago that they had so different a view of the mat- 
ter from the Doctor that they had elected a retired 
actor Mayor of the city. 

But it is a thankless contest upon both sides, 


| . . © see ‘ 
| The drama is a constituent element of civilization. 


Wholesale denunciation is simply totally ineffect- 
ive. There will be use; it is the duty of morality to 
guard against abuse. The treatment which makes 
actors conscious pariahs, which excludes them, how- 
ever well-ordered their lives may be, from the com- 
mon sympathy and esteem, is ungenerous, unwise, 
and surely unchristian. One of the most ancient 
and eminent of arts can not be blown out by a whiff 
of mistaken morality. Against its degradation, 
against the ill-conduct of its professors, let us all 
protest with all our hearts. But do not insist that 
it must needs be a sin and shame so to represent 
Portia and Imogen and Cordelia that the finest 
sympathies of human nature are aroused, and the 
purest affections and purposes created and strength- 


| ened. 
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History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick | 


the Great. By Tuomas CARLYLE. 
umes, completing this History, are now published, 
after an interval of eight years from the appearance 
of the first two volumes. This space, however, by 
no means represents the time employed in the prep- 
aration and composition of the work. 
known for many years that Mr. Carlyle has been 
engaged upon this History, which was to be the | 
erowning work of his literary life. As the sueces- 
sive portions were issued we have in this Magazine 
(December, 1858, September, 1862, and August, 
1864) given abstracts of the leading points of the | 
first four volumes. Reserving for another time a | 
similar abstract of these two last and most import- | 
ant volumes, we propose here to indicate the gen- 
eral scope and tendency of the whole work. 


Tried by the ordinary canons of criticism this His- | 


tory, like almost every work of the author, is liable 
to grave censure. 
it useless to complain of the strange style which 
Mr. Carlyle has formed for himself; contenting 
itself with wondering why the man who in early 
manhood wrote the ‘ Life of Schiller,” and thirty 
years later the ‘ Life of Stirling,” should ever have 
written in any other than the pure and nervous En- 
glish so fully at his command. . But as he has chosen 
to write the History of Frederick in his other style, 
we have only to be grateful that its eccentricities 
are less prominent than in some of his other works 


(Published by | 
Harper and Brothers.)—The fifth and sixth vol- | 


It has been 


The world has long since found | 


Patires, 


—as the unfortunate Latter-Day Pamphlets, pro- 
duced while the labor upon Frederick was going on. 
Those who accepted his ‘‘ French Revolution” should 
_ have known what to expect in the “ History of 
Frederick.” It would be a series of brilliant tab- 
leaus rather than one historical picture, in which 
each character should appear with its due prom- 
inence. Mr. Carlyle has no sense of perspective 
and proportion. In the ‘French Revolution” 
Théroigne de Méricourt and the “ Insurrection of 
Women” occupy a larger space than Napoleon Bona- 
parte and the ‘* Whiff of Grapeshot’’ which brought 
| the Revolution to its close. So in this History the 
| petty literary and personal quarrel with V oltaire, 
| which might have been fairly told in a score of 
pages, fills in all quite two hundred. The work 
| bears traces of having been begun upon one scale, 
| and completed upon another. “Four volumes were 
originally proposed. Half of the first volume is 
devoted to an account of the origin and rise of the 
Prussian kingdom. It isan admirably condensed his- 
tory in itself, but one which need not have been told 
' at such length in the Life of Frederick. A volume 
‘anda half more is given to Frederick's ‘* Apprentice- 
ship.”’ This is rather a Memoir of Frederick Will- 
jam than of Frederick himself. Frederick does not 
fairly appear as hero until the third volume, when, 
having become king, he ‘‘ takes the reins in hand.” 

Midway in the third volume the History begins 
to march. Frederick had seized Silesia, and his 
first great war had broken out. Still the fourth 
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adnate 
volume was closed, and the proposed limits of the 
History re ached, before the Seven Years’ War had 
fairly opened. If Frederick had died then, the 
world would have known him only as a clever 
prince, with decided aptitude for governing, but 
ambitious and unscrupulous ; showing, for a king, 
considerable military capacity, but who had become 
involved in a war in which his ultimate ruin was 
inevitable. 

The fifth volume narrates the events of the years 
1757, 58, ‘59—the second, third, and fourth of the 
Seven Years’ War, wherein occurred half a score 
of the great battles of the last century. There was 
Kolin, where Frederick was fearfully worsted: it 
has its parallel in our Bull Run ;—Rossbech, won 
by Frederick, which was to him what Austerlitz 
was to Napoleon ; Leuthen, won by Frederick—his 
Wagram, and our Gettvsburg; Zorndorf, like our 
Antietam, a victory without result; Hochkirch, 
our Shiloh; Kunnersdorf, our Fredericksburg; 
Maxen, our Chancellorsville — so strangely does 
history repeat itself. Than this volume no better 
military history has been written. The one who 
wishes to see how in modern warfare campaigns are 
carried on and battles are lost and won, can not do 
better than to study Carly le’s history of these three 
fearful years. 

The first half of the sixth yglume describes the 
last three years of the Seven Years’ War. Less 
eventful than the preceding four—for both parties 
were nearly exhausted—this portion of the History 
is full of interest. The last half of this covers the 
last three-and-twenty years of the life of Frederick, 
its ‘‘ Afternoon and Evening,” as Carlyle calls it. 
The Seven Years’ War had left Prussia almost in the 
condition in which our four years’ struggle left the 
Southern States, only that Prussia was successful, 
while the Confederacy was overthrown. ‘Of what 
is your circle most short ?’’ asked Frederick of the 
deputies of one of his provinces, ‘Of horses for 
plowing the seed-fields, of rve to sow them, and of 
bread till the crops come in,” was the all-embracing 
reply. Frederick himself describes the condition of 
Prussia in 1763: ‘‘ Countries entirely ravaged ; the 
very traces of the old habitations hardly discovera- 
ble; towns, some ruined from top to bottom, others 
half-destroyed; 13,000 houses of which the very 
vestiges were gone. No field in séed; no grain for 
the food of the inhabitants ; 60,000 horses needed if 
there was to be plowing carried on. Half a million 
of population—one man in nine—less than before 
the war. Noble and peasant had been pillaged ; 
ransomed, foraged, eaten out by so many different 
armies ; nothing left them but life and miserable 
rags. No credit by trading people, not even for the 
necessaries of life. No police in towns; no judges; 
in many places not even a tax-gatherer. To habits 
of equity and order had succeeded a vile greed of 
gain and an anarchic disorder. The silence of the 
laws had produced in the people a taste for license. 
Boundless appetite for gain was the main rule of 
action. The noble, the merchant, the farmer, the 
laborer, raising emulously each the price of his 
commodity, seemed to endeavor only for their mu- 
tual ruin. Such, when the war ended, was the 
fatal spectacle over those provinces which had once 
been so flourishing.” One might almost imagine 
that this was written a century later, and that the 
country described was the Southern Confederacy. 

Moreover, the finances were in a lamentable con- 
dition. Paper-money had not then been invented 
in Prussia, but still there were methods of “ inflat- 


ing,” and so depreciating the currency. The stand 
ard of coin was debased, first by adding one-third 
then three-fourths of base metal, depreciating its 
value in those proportions. 

To re-establish the Prussia thus industrially and 
financially shattered was the first work of Freder- 
ick. In some respects it was easier, in others hard- 


er, than that now before our President There 


were, indeed, no opposing sections to be reconciled ; 
but there was no boundless wealth of untilled soil, 
no practical monopoly of cotton and tobacco, no 


untouched Northern capital waiting for employ- 
ment, no emigration from abroad ready to fill the 
chasm of population and rebuild the waste places. 
The task was like the one which would have been 
imposed upon Jefferson Davis and his successor 
had the Confederacy succeeded in establishing it- 
self. To our mind Frederick was greater during 
the first seven years of peace than during the seven 
years of war which preceded. In seven years tl 
task was accomplished, and Prussia was richer, m 


populous, and more powerful, absolutely and rela- 
tively to surrounding nations, than she had been 
before the war. Pity it is that Mr. Carlyle, with 
all his industry, has been able to tell us so little of 
‘ But he tells us all that the stupid 
chroniclers of the time thought worthy of record. 
For every other period of Frederick’s life he com- 
plains, often whimsically enough, of the chaffheaps 
which he had to throw away ; of this period he com- 
plains of the small amount of chaff, in which might 
be a few grains of wheat, which had been collected 

The one great external thing which happened to 
Prussia during the last years of Frederick's life was 
the Partition of Poland, wherebv, 
words, 


these years. 


his own 
“by dint of negotiating and intriguing, 
succeeded in indemnifying our Monarchy for i 
past losses by incorporating Polish Prussia wit 
my Old Provinces.” Of this Partition of Pol 
we have not here space to speak. We supp: 
that nobody now is disposed to repeat the old Jere- 
miad that ‘‘ Sarmatia died unwept without a crim 
Poland died simply because she had shown hersel 
unfit tolive. As Mr. Carlyle phrases it: ‘* The par- 
tition of Poland was an event inevitable in Polish 
history; an operation of Almighty Providence and 
of the Eternal Laws of Nature ;” 
be quite true. But we can not agree with him in 
saying that ‘‘ Frederick had nothing special to do 
with it, and in the way of originating or causing 
it nothing whatever.” That it was and is better 
that Poland should be Prussian, Austrian, Russian 
—any thing, Turkish only excepted—rather than 
Polish, we may admit. jut whether Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia were therefore justifiable in seiz- 
ing upon Poland may be at least questionable to us, 
if not to Mr. Carlyle. There is known to tlre law 
such a verdiet as “justifiable homicide ;” but we 
know of no verdict of ‘justifiable theft ;” though 
such a verdict is needed to warrant the claim of 
Great Britain upon India, 

Making all possible allowance for faults in style, 
construction, and theory; differing widely from Mr. 
Carlyle’s estimate of the character of Frederick him- 
self; recognizing in him a monarch able indeed, but 
wholly unscrupulous ; a good king, not because he 
was a good but because he was an able man ; we must 
yet consider this History of Frederick as the most 
notable work of the day. It tells all that need be 
told of the great Prussian monarch ; it traces with 
persistent patience the tortuous, involved, and fool- 
ish politics of the time, wherever their petty threads 


to us 


which we take to 
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became in any way shot into the web of Frederick’s | 


history. It abounds in brilliant description of per- 
sons, scenes, and events; with grave and weighty 
reflections and conclusions. If its tone is cynical 
and contemptuous, it could hardly have been other- 
wise, considering the contemptible character of the 
great majority of the persons with whom it has main- 
ly to do. 

The Festival of Song: A Series of Evenings with 
the Poets.—Mr. Freperick Saunvers, of the As- 
tor Library, whose “Salad for the Solitary” has so 


streets and shops of the few ports which they had 
inclination or opportunity to visit. Some, like Lau- 
rence Oliphant, attached to various diplomatic em- 


| bassies, have made trips, more or less extended, 


into the country; have told fairly what they saw, 


| eking out their descriptions from the accounts of the 


pleasant a flavor, has, in conjunction with painters, | 


engravers, and printers, produced a work which 
ranks foremost among American books of its cla.ss, 
and will ebmpare favorably with the best produced 
in Europe. Under the form of six “ Evenings” he 
discourses pleasantly of many of the Poets,of our 
language, beginning with Chaucer, and, without 
following a strictly chronological order, coming 
down to the poets of our own day. Nearly two 
hundred poets are introduced, with genial and ap- 
preciative criticisms and comments, with quotations 
from or citations of their characteristic works. He 
has performed his part with excellent taste and dis- 
cretion. About thirty of our painters have fur- 
nished designs for these poems, the purpose being 
evidently to give a fair and adequate view of Amer- 
iean Art as represented in our National Academy 
of Destgn. In the department of Landscape, in- 
cluding those pictures in which Life is subordinate 
to Scenery, this has been satisfactorily accomplish- 
ed. Of the 73 pictures fully half belong here. They 
represent as nearly as simple black and white can 
represent the colors at the command of the painter, 
the style and manner of about twenty of our favor- 
ite artists in this department. Among these are 
not a few exquisite designs. In the *‘ Living” de- 
partment, including ‘‘ Historical’? compositions, 
‘Still Life,” and ‘‘ Genre” pictures, the result is 
less satisfactory. Not only do we miss many of the 
highest names, but few of those which are given 
can be accepted as representations of the best works 
of the artists. The Engravers, who, in printed 
works, stand as mediums between the Painter and 
the Public, have executed their part, with hardly 
an exception, in a most admirable manner. It 
would be easy to select twenty engravings, mostly 
of a small size, any one of which is, in its way, a 
gem of art. The ‘‘ getting up’’ of the book, includ- 
ing printing and paper, is excellent. While we 
ean not help regretting that some Artists, whose 
pictures we miss have not chosen to be represented 
here, and others have not furnished pictures char- 
acteristic of their best genius, we must still pro- 
nounce the ‘‘ Festival of Song” to be the very best 
work of its class produced here, and one which 
could-not have been exceeded in England, France, 
or Germany if a score and a half of the painters of 
either of those countries had undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with any writer to have produced an ‘“ Artists’ 
Book of the Poets” of their respective countries. 
(Published by Bunce and Huntington.) 

Social Life of the Chinese. By Rev. Jusrvs Doo- 
LITTLE. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) There 
is no lack of books about China; but if we except 
the very valuable work of Mr. Wells Williams, there 
has not hitherto been one produced by any person 
whose opportunities and acquirements were such as 


to enable him to set forth fairly and comprehensive- | 


Jesuit missionaries of former ages. But they came 
into personal contact only with merchants and their 
employés, and with Government officials whose 
prime function was to exclude them from all inter- 
course with the people. Even had they been able 
to come into contact with the Chinese people their to- 
tal ignorance of their language, modes of life, and 
habits of thought would have prevented them from 
going beneath the very surface. Their case is much 
the same, though far less favorable, than would 
have been an attempt by the Japanese Embassadors 


| to present to their countrymen a fair account of the 


social, domestic, and religious life of the American 
people, based upon what they saw in the streets, 
shops, hotels, and railway carriages. Much really 
valuable information is indeed embodied in the va- 


rious reports and letters of missionaries ; but it lies 


| religious life. 


scattered in fragments through so many periodicals 
as to be practically inaccessible. Mr. Doolittle en- 
tered upon the preparation of this work with rare 
facilities. For fourteen years a missionary to China, 
he had mastered the language, oral and written. 
He studied, faithfully and diligently, their books; 
and having prepare: himself for the work, he com- 
menced, some five years ago, in the China Mail, a 
newspaper published at Hong Kong, a series of pa- 
pers upon the various phases of life among the peo- 
ple. These papers, regularly continued for four 
years, attracted much attention in China, and among 
the few readers in other countries who had access 
to the periodical in which they appeared. At their 
earnest request he undertook to revise, arrange, 
abridge, and supplement these papers. The result 
appears in these two volumes. To give an idea of 
the number ard importance of the topics exhaust- 
ively treated, would occupy more space than is at 
our disposal, even if we contented ourselves with giv- 
ing the bare titles of the separate chapters. We 
can only say, briefly, that there is hardly a point 
connected with agricultural and domestic matters, 
with social life and customs; with marriage, and 
death ; with the training of children and the educa- 
tion of youth; with feasts, fasts, and festivals; with 
the punishments for crime ; with the modes and cus- 
toms of trade and industry; with religious rites, 
ceremonies, and superstitions, which is not thor- 
oughly treated. The extracts given in this Maga- 
zine for last September from the chapter on “ Be- 
trothal and Marriage” fairly indicate the scope and 
manner of the whole. The value of the work is 
greatly enhanced by the illustrations. Of these 
there are one hundred and fifty. A few of these 
represent landscapes and views of important places. 
The majority present scenes in social, domestic, and 
They are without exception faithful 
transcripts of photographs and drawings made in 


| China, the drawings mainly by native artists. The 


whole series presents to the eye a picture of mani- 
fold phases of the life and character of the people. 


| Taken all in all this is by far the best work hitherto 


written, or likely soon to be written upon China and 
its people. 
Richard Cobden, by Joun M‘Giicurist. This 


ly the inner life of the people of the most ancient | brief sketch is a fitting memorial of one who has 


and populous of nations. 


Travelers and tourists | been styled ‘‘the Apostle of Free Trade.” 


Rich- 


have described at length what they could see in the | ard Cobden was in many respects a notable man. 
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Born in the humbler part of the middle class of 
English society, he entered life as clerk in the ware- 
house of a London calico-dealer. 
came “traveler” for the firm—that is, he traversed 


the country soliciting orders for goods. 


In time he be- 


Then the 
business fell into his hands, and that of two others 
of the employés. He enlarged it greatly, and be- 
came a prominent manufacturer of printed goods at 
Manchester. Meanwhile he had begun to write 
anonymously upon economical subjects in the Man- 
chester papers ; and by the time he had reached the 
age of thirty was known as one of the ablest oppo- 
nents of the British Corn-Laws. His business pros- 
pered, and at the age of thirty-seven he received 
from it an income of £10,000 a year. He was then 
elected to Parliament, and soon made his mark as 
an advocate of Reform and Free Trade. He was 
offered a place in the Ministry of Lord John Rus- 
sell, which he declined. His political career is 
briefly but clearly sketched in this Memoir. The 
point most interesting to us is his firm and unwa- 
vering advocacy of the Union cause during our late 
war. For years Richard Cobden and his friend and 
colleague John Bright were the recognized repre- 
sentatives of the middle classes of England, and it 
may be safely affirmed that his political influence 
was second to that of no man in the kingdom. This 
modest volume is a fitting memorial of a noble life. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

The most omnivorous reader would vainly at- 
tempt to keep up with all the books—Histories, 
Biographies, Personal Adventures, Sketches, and 
Novels—for which the war has given occasion. 
Sherman’s triumphant campaign has produced at 
least two of decided merit. Of Major Nicnots’s 
Great March we have already spoken at some length. 
Since the appearance of the early editions (the Twen- 
ty-Second has already been issued) the work has 
received a few important corrections from the Com- 
manding General himself. A number of errors 
which had crept into his reports and letters as here- 
tofore printed are corrected, and some valuable mat- 
ter is added. Sherman and his Camprigns, by 
Colonel S. M. Bowman and Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
B. Irwin (published by Charles B. Richardson), 
takes a wider range, and claims to be a * Military 
Biography.” In preparing the work the authors 
had access to the Letter-Books and Order-Books of 
General Sherman and of other officers. The histo- 
ry of military operations seems to us to have been 
executed with great care and judgment. Its value 
is much enhanced by careful military maps, fur- 
nished by General Poe, the Chief Engineer, of the 
Operations around Resaca, of the Atlanta Campaign, 
of the March from Atlanta to the Sea, and of the 
March from Savannah to Goldsboro.——Sherman’s 
Varch through the South, by Captain Davin P. 
ConyNnGHAM (published by Sheldon and Company), 
can hardly claim to be more than the residuum of 
the note-book of a ‘‘ War Correspondent”—that be- 
ing he precise function of the author. Among 
‘* War Correspondents” there is more than one who 
can, and we trust will, write books which will be 
portions of the History of the War. Mr. Conyng- 
ham has certainly failed to do this. ——Prtson-Lift 
at the South, bv Lieutenant A. O. Asporr (published 
by Harper and Brothers), is a section of a chapter 
in the war which we could almost wish might have 
remained forever unwritten ; for, forget if we may, 
and forgive if we can, it must remain on perpetual 
record through all time that in the history of civil- 
ized nations there is nothing to compare with the 
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wartton cruelties inflicted upon our prisoners who 
fell into the hands of the Confederates. Lieutenant 
Abbott, of the First New York Dragoons, was cap- 
tured in the Wilderness early in May, 1864, and was 
liberated by exchange in February, 1865. During 
these nine months he was successively confined at 
Libby, Macon, Charleston, Savannah, and Colum- 
bia. He was spared from enduring the horrors of 
Andersonville. His narrative, written without bit- 
terness, and with special mention of acts of con- 
sideratfon, which were exceptions to the rule, is 
full of interest. To it is appended about a score of 
narratives furnished by other prisoners at various 
points. The brief account by a prisoner at Ander- 
sonville confirms to a great extent—though also 
narrating some exceptions, especially on the part 
of the surgeons in charge—the representations elic- 
ited at the trial of Wirz. Not the least interesting 
portion of the book is the narrative of two escaped 
prisoners, one of whom was sheltered by the ne- 
groes, though afterward recaptured, and the other 
was for five weeks concealed in Charleston by mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Loyal League.” 

From Halifax, Nova Scotia, we have some suc- 
cessive Numbers of the History of Nova Scotia, or 
Acadie, by Bramisu Murpock, which promises to 
be a work of great value, filling up a void in the 
history of North America. One would hardly have 
anticipated that materials so abundant as have been 
gathered by the author could exist for the his- 
tory of a small province lying apparently so re- 
mote from the theatre of great events. But there 
is much of deep interest in the history of Acadie: 
the adventures and contests of the early French ex- 
plorers, the conquest by the British, and the ex- 
pulsion of the French inhabitants, the sieges of Port 
Royal and Louisbourg, which connect the province 
with our own history; and, we doubt not, the ac- 
count, hitherto unwritten, of British rule. The 
mechanical execution of the work would do credit 
to a printer in any of the great centres of book- 
making. (Published by A. and W. MacKinlay.) 

Plain Talks on Familiar Subje ts, by J. G. Hon- 
LAND, is a collection of Lectures, delivered at va- 
rious times and places upon such topics as ** Self- 
Help,” ‘* Work and Play,” “ Working and Shirk- 
ing,” ** Art and Life,” concluding with a disserta- 
tion on ‘* The Popular Lecture.” These topics are 
treated in the vein of quiet shrewdness and humor 
characteristic of the author, so favorably known by 
his nom de plume of Timothy Titcomb, (Published 
by Charles Scribner.) 

The Foundations of History, by Samven B. Scurer- 
FELIN. The design of this work is to furnish a 
Manual History of the World on Christian Princi 
ples ; to show that the great purpose of the Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe, in ordering the events of 
human history, is ‘‘ the revelation of Himself in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the’ manifestation of His 
glory through the Church.”” The idea is no new 
one, and in carrying it out the author makes no 
pretension to profound research. The book is in 
fact thoughts 
and opinions than a methodized and ordered history 
It has nevertheless considerable value. (Published 
by A. D. F. Randolph.) 

The Oil Regions of Pennsylvania, by WILLIAM 
Wrieut, tells in a clear and practical way where 
Petroleum is found, how it is obtained, and at what 
cost. The statements and statistics, free from the 
errors of those on the one hand who pronounce the 
whole thing a failure, and of those on the other 


rather a collection of miscellaneous 
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who grossly exaggerate its importance, render the 
work of great value. The net result is, that this 
region produced during the last year something 
more than 3,500,000 barrels of oil, worth at the 
wells $24,000,000; the cost being for operating ex- 
penses, $2,500,000; for replacing works, $5,000,000 ; 
Government excise, $3,500,000—in all $11,000,000, 
leaving for profit $13,000,000, being the interest at 
7 per cent. upon a bona fide capital of $185,000,000. 
These figures show that Petroleum ranks among 
the great staple products of the country. Tht work, 
from its undoubtedly reliable character, will be of 
great service to those who are asking the question, 


*Ought I to invest in Petrolia, and how?” (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) 
T/e Bible Hand-Book, by Joseru Ancus. This 


is an attempt to condense within the compass of a 
single volume of moderate size the results arrived 
at in such voluminous works as Horne’s Introduc- 
tion, and to present them in such a form as to be 
available by all classes of intelligent readers. In 
successive chapters are discussed the topics of the 
genuineness, authenticity, and authority of the Bi- 
ble; the laws of its interpretation, and the modes 
of its study ; closing with a succinct statement of 
the history, peculiarities, and purport of each of the 
several books of the Old and New Testaments. 
While we discover (which we judge a positive 
merit) no striking new features in the work, we 
consider it, for the special purpose for which it is 
designed, an excellent compendium of the facts and 
principles which are generally received in the Chris- 
tian community. (Published by James 8. Clax- 
ton.) 

Matrimonial Infelicities, by BARry Gray. 


genial humorists gives a series of episodes in every- 


day domestic life, commencing with a slight skirm- | 


ish at breakfast over an unsatisfactory cup of 
coffee and a tough beef-steak, and in twenty-odd 
chapters of ‘ Infelicities,” touching upon button- 
less shirts, ill-ironed collars, house-cleaning, ‘‘ wife 
wants money,” management of children, headaches, 
‘*wants country air,” ‘‘ waiting for wife to go to 
church,” ** Fourth of July,” and so on, ending with 
**peace at last.” All these topics are touched upon 
with a quiet and genial humor infinitely refreshing 
in these days of “* storm and stress” writing. The 
good husband, who relates these Infelicities, is in- 
variably in the wrong, and generally atones for it 
by cash or kisses. Any wife who is blessed with a 
well-intentioned but irritable husband will find it 
for her comfort to treat him for a month with a 
nightly chapter of these Infelicities. (Published 
by Hurd and Houghton.) 


Un- | 


der this somewhat alarming title one of our most | 


Atlanta wn Calydon, by AvGERxon CHaAr_es | 
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Swinporne, is a dramatic poem cast in the mould 
and breathing the spirit of the purest Greek trage- 
dy. The ** Prometheus Unbound” of Shelley, which 
ischylus might have written, is the only poem in 
our language, if we except the ‘‘ Samson Agonistes” 
of Milton, which can at all be compared with it, 
The predominant idea of Fate ruling over human 
destiny and unfailingly working out its decrees 
broods over the whole. The dialogue has.the stern 
simplicity of the Greek tragedians, and the chorus, 
which has been wisely cast into English measures, 
has a flow and melody beyond even those of Shelley 
and Milton, (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) ’ 

Intwtions of the Mind, by James M‘Cosu. ‘As 
was to be expected the Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in Queen’s College, Belfast, puts himself in 
sturdy opposition to the whole materialistic school, 
embracing under that wide term authors as different 
as Comte, Herbert Spencer, Buckle, and Mill. It 
does not come within the compass of a brief notice 
to attempt any analysis of the views of such a work, 
and to develop the arguments by which they are 
supported, much less to pass judgment upon their 
validity. Those who have leisure and inclination 
to grapple with the high and abstruse themes dis- 
cussed in this volume will, whether they agree with 
the author or not, accord to him the merit of care- 
ful thought and clear statement. We regard this 
work as the best development of the so-called 
‘**Scotch school” of philosophy, of which Reid has 
heretofore been the ablest exponent. (Published 
by Robert Carter and Brothers.) 

We have at various times spoken of the excel- 
| lent series of ‘‘ Readers” prepared by Mr. Marcivs 
Wittson. The distinctive feature of these is that 
Fact takes precedence of Fancy, Science of Imagina- 
tion. This follows the natural order of the devel- 
opment of the faculties. The child's first question 
in regard to any thing is simply, ‘‘Is it true?” 
Long after comes in the consideration as to the form 
in which the truth is conveyed. Children care 
little for ** Elegant Extracts.” But though the ob- 
servant faculty should in all schemes of education 
take precedence of the reflective, there are not un- 
frequently good reasons for cultivating the latter as 
well. Mr. Willson has therefore done good service 
to the cause of education by intercalating into his 
regular series of Readers an Intermediate Series, de- 
signed to supp lement, not to supersede, the regular 
course. The * Third Reader” of the ‘ Intermediate 
Series” consists of short extracts in prose and verse, 
in which the moral conveyed: takes precedence over 
the fact related. As an adjunct to, not as a substi- 
tute fur, the ‘* Regular Series,” this Intermediate 
| Reader deserves to. find a place in our schools. 
| Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 4th of December. 

Congress met at noon on this day, and was im- 
mediately organized. The names of none of the 
persons claiming seats from the Seceding States 
were placed on the roll, In the House 175 members 
answered to their names. After a brief discussion 
as to the claim of the members presenting them- 
selves from ‘Tennessee. whose claim was disallowed, 
the House proceeded to the election of Speaker : 





Mr. Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, the Speaker of 
the last House, was elected, receiving 139 votes; 
| 35 being given for Mr. James Brooks, of New York. 
| The proceedings were for a moment interrupted by 
a dispatch from Mr. Parsons, the Provisional Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, announcing that the Legislature 
of this State had, by an overwhelming majority, 
adopted the amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery. A joint resolution was offered by 





Mr. Stevens to the effect that a joint Committee 
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should be appointed to “inquire into the condition 
of the States which formed the so-called Confeder- 
ate States of America, and to report whether they, 
or any of them, are entitled to be represented in 
€ ‘ther House of Congress.” This was passed by 133 
to 36.—In the Senate several important bills were 
introduced, among which was one by Mr. Sumner, 
prescribing a form of oath to be used in the States 
lately in rebellion.—The President's Message was 
not to be read till the next day. We consequently 
defer to our next Number an abstract of its con- 
tents, as well as of the Reports from the Depart- 
ments; devoting the greater portion of this Record 
to the measures for reconstruction in several States. 

The President has in various ways indicated that 
the seceding States will not be considered as hav- 

g fulfilled the necessary conditions for readmis- 
sion into the Union until their Legislatures have 
ratified the proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution prohibiting slavery. This ratification was 
adopted by the Legislature of South Carolina on 
the 13th of November, and by that of North Caro- 
lina on the Ist of December. In order to render 
the amendment valid it must be ratified by three- 
fourths of the States; there being now 37 States, 
28 are voquired, It has now been ratified by the 


following r 27: 
Illinois .... "eb. 1| Nevada 
Rhode Islan 1. , . 2) Louisiana 
New York.... .... Feb. 3) Wisconsin 
Maryland Missouri . . 
Massachusetts Vermont 
Pennsylvanin .. Tennessee 
West Virg Arkansas 
Michigan 3/Connecticut 
i Iowa .. ....June 30 
New H: amps shir -June 30 
South Carolina .....Nov. 13 
North Carolina. . . Dec, 1 
Alabama.... -Dec. 2 
| 


Feb. 16 
.Feb. 17 

- Feb. 22 
...-Feb. 24 
-March 9 

. April 5 
April 10 
.May 4 


It has been rejected by Delaware, Feb. 8; Ken- 
tucky, Feb. 23; New Jersey, March 1. But the 
result of the recent election in this last State se- 
cures its adoption there, so that no additional State 
is required. 

Arkansas is in effect restored to its position as a 
member of the Union. This has been effected by 
the action of the people, without the intervention 
of a Provisional Governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The first meetings looking to a State Con- 
vention were held in the autumn of 1863. The 
Convention met early in 1864, and proceeded to 
frame a State Constitution, abolishing slavery, 
pudiating the Confederate debt, and nullifying all 
the acts of the Confederate authorities with the ex- 
ception of marriage certificates, acknowledgments 
of deeds, and a few others of similar character, 
It also organized a Provisional Government, with 
Isaac Murphy as Provisional Governor, who was 
empowered to order an election for a permanent 
Governor, and to submit to the people the accept- 
ance or rejection of the Constitution. The election 
was held on the 14th of March, 1864. About one- 
half of the electors voted. There were 12,117 votes 
in fayor of the Constitution, and only 226 against 
it. Though this proceeding was somewhat irregu- 
lar, it was approved by President Lincoln, as sub- 
stantially in accordance with his proclamation of 
amnesty. The State Government thus established 
has ever since been in effectual operation, although 
there was, until the final collapse of the Confed- 
eracy, another nominal State Government. The 
Legislature adopted the proposed amendment to 


re- 


| was passed on the 30th. 


the Constitution of the United States, probibi iting 
slavery and involuntary pt as pun 
ishment for crime. under date 
of October 30, 1865, recognized the authority of tl 
State Government. He telegraphed on that day to 
Governor Murphy : 


servitude exc 
President Johnson, 


iis 


“There will be no interference with your present or- 
ganization of State Government. I have learnel that 
all is working well; and you will proceed and resume the 
former relations with the Federal Government, 1 all 
the aid in the power of the Government will be given ia 
restoring the State to its former relations.’ 


All accounts concur in representing the pacifica- 
tion of the State as complete. The Secretary ot 
State officially declares, under date 
1865, that 


of October 13. 


‘The State Government is in full and successful opera- 
tion; the civil organization of all the counties in the State 
has taken place. The people generally are obedient to 
law, and are attending to their personal concerns. T 
some extent, however, disturbance is created by some of 
the old and influential citizens of the State, who were act- 
ive participants in the rebellion, in advising disregard of 
a disfranchising law that prohibits from voting all per 
who have aided or abetted the rebellion since the 
day of April, 1864." 


18th 


This account is confirmed by General Reynolds, 
the Military Commander of the Department, who 
Says: 


‘* At the time of the surrender of the Confederate forces 
in this Department more than half of the State of Arkan 
sas was under our agtual control. Governor Flannigan 
(Confederate) proposed that the county officers unde r him 
should be continued in office under Governor Murphy, 
Flannigan retiring. Tifs proposition was promptly reject- 
ed, and the whole rebel State Government in all its parts 
ignored. I have ordered officers of the army to visit each 
county in the State. The reports of these officers confirm 
the statement that civil government is already re-estab- 
lished throughout the State; and that, as a general re- 
mark, the State of Arkansas has never enjoyed more quiet 
than at the present time. There is not a shadow of con- 
flict between the civil and military authority; the latter 
sustains the former, and is careful not to usurp any of its 
functions, Gentlemen from every part of the State uni- 
versally admit the successful and prompt restoration of 
civil law in the State. The only dissatisfaction existing 
prevails among a portion of returned Confederate officers 
and non-combatants. The returned soldiers of both sides 
are, as a rule, quiet and orderly, and disposed to return 
to peaceful pursuits.” 


In Georgia the State Convention assembled, as 
noted in our last Record, on the 25th of October. 
The ordinance repealing the ordinance of Secession 
It reads thus: 


** We, the people of the State of Georgia, in Convention 
at our Seat of Government, do declare and ordain that the 
ordinance adopted by the same people in Convention on 
the 18th day of January, A.D. 1861, entitled ‘An Ordi- 
nance to dissolve the Union between the State of Georgia 
and other States united with her under a Compact of Gov- 
ernment entitled the United States of America ;’ also an 
Ordinance adopted by the same on the 16th day of March, 
in the year last aforesaid, entitled ‘ An Ordinance to adopt 
and ratify the Constitution of the Confederate States of 
America ;’ and also all Ordinances and Resolutions of the 
same, adopted between the 16th day of January and the 
24th day of March of the same year aforesaid, subversive 
or antagonistic to the civil and military authorities of the 
Government of the United States of America, under the 
Constitution thereof, be and the same are hereby repeal- 

d.” 


The section of the State Constitution prohibiting 
slavery reads as follows 


“The Government of the United States having as. a 
war-measure proclaimed all slaves held or owned in this 
State emancipated from slavery, and having carried the 
same into full practical effect, there shall henceforth be 
no slavery nor involuntary servitude, save as a punish- 
ment for crime after legal conviction thereof: Provided, 
This acquiescence in the action of the Government of the 
United States is not intended to operate as a relinquish- 
ment, waiver, or estoppel of such claim for compensation 
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of loss sustained by reason of the emancipation of his 
slaves as any citizen of Georgia may hereafter make upon 
the justice and magnanimity of that Government.” 


Another section of the Constitution provides that 


‘It shall be the duty of the General Assembly, at its 
next session, and thereafter as the public welfare may re- 
quire, to provide by law for the government of free per- 
sons of color; for the protection and security of their per- 
sons and property, guarding them and the State against 
any evil that may arise fram their sudden emancipation, 
and prescribing in what cases their testimony shall be ad- 
mitted in the courts; for the regulation of their transac- 
tions with citizens for the legalizing of their existing and 
the contracting and solemnization of their future marital 
relations, and connected therewith their rights of inherit- 
ance and testamentary capacity; and for the regulation 
or prohibition of their emigration into this State from oth- 
er States of the Union, or elsewhere. And further, it shall 
be the duty of the General Assembly to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon courts now existing, or to create county courts 
with jurisdiction in criminal cases excepted from the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Superior Court, and in civil 
cases whereto free persons of color may be parties.’’ 

Another section legalizes all civil officers who 
have been properly in office since January 1, 1865, 
and continues them in their functions until they 
are relieved according to the provisions of the law. 
The remainder of the Constitution provides for lo- 
cal affairs, and repeals certain portions of the for- 
mer Constitution which are inconsistent with the 
new order of things. 

There was a strong indisposition on the part of 
many members to repudiate the war debt of the 
State. But, under press of the formal notification 
from the President that no Stage could be recognized 
as having resumed the relations of loyalty to the 
Union that admits as legal obligations debts con- 
tracted in their names to promote the war of the re- 
bellion, an ordinance was passed, the leading clause 
being as follows : 

“ Be it ordained by the people of Georgia in Convention 
assembled, That all the debts contracted or incurred by the 
State of Georgia, either as a separate State or as a mem- 
ber of the late partnership or Confederacy of States, styled 
the Confederate States of America, for the purpose of car- 
rying on the late war of secession against the United States 
of America, or for the purpose of aiding, abetting, or pro- 
moting said war, in any way, directly or indirectly, be 
and the same are hereby declared null and void, and the 
Legislature is hereby prohibited forever from in any way 
acknowledging or paying the said debts, or any part 
thereof, or from passing any law for that purpose, or to 
secure or provide for the same said debts, or any part 


thereof, by any appropriation of money, property, stocks, | 


funds, or assets of any kind to that object.” 


Another clause states that the annual income of 
the State having been sufficient to meet the current 
expenditures in a state of peace, all debts incurred 
during the war should be treated as incurred for 
carrying on the war, provided, however, that 


‘*Nothing herein contained shall prevent any Legisla- 
ture hereafter to assemble from making appropriations of 
money for the payment of any claim against the State, 
originating after the 19th of January, 1861, where it shall 
be made clearly to appear that such claim was founded 
upon a consideration disconnected with any purpose of 
aiding or assisting the prosecution of the late war against 
the United States, and not incidental to a state of war.” 


The Convention adopted an Address to the Presi- 


dent of the United States, stating that the people of | 


Georgia having repealed the ordinance of Secession, 
adopted a republican Constitution, affirming the su- 
premacy of the Constitution, laws, and treaties of 
the United States, ‘‘ recognizing the emancipation 
by the United States Government of persons pre- 
viously held as slaves in the State, and ordaining 
in the fundamental law that neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime, shall hereafter exist in Georgia; and having 


war, 
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done all things necessary and proper on their part 
to the full and complete restoration of their State to 
her rights and privileges as a State and as a mem- 
ber of the American Union,” request that “ meas- 
ures be taken to effect such restoration as speedily 
as possible.” The delegates add, in the name of the 
people, that “it is their fixed intention to perform 
their whole duty as citizens of the United States. 
that their desire is to live, under the Constitutic a 
in peace and harmony with the whole people, and 
to see sectional: strife banished forever from the 
National Councils.” They also express their entire 
confidence in the just and kind intentions of the 
President. The Convention adjourned on the &th 
of November, after a closing address from Herschell 
V. Johnson, its presiding officer, in the course of 
which he speaks in very ‘avorable terms of the con- 
duct of the blacks during the whole period of the 
He said: 


“Tt is one of the most remarkable events in all history 
that such a people, with such temptation to insubordina- 
tion and insurrection as was constantly presented to them 
during all the period of the revolution, and most especial- 
ly during the latter portion of it, should have been eo 
quiet, so circumspect, so well-behaved, so subordinate. 
All over our State women and children have been left 
alone in their houses of abode without one single solitary 
male protector; and yet our women and children, thus 
unprotected, have been unmolested by the colored popula- 
tion, and permitted to enjoy safety and security, and a 
much of the comforts of home as was compatible with the 
condition of the country. The emancipation of the negroes 
among us is not the work of their own doing. They be- 
haved themselves well during the war, and the shackles 
of slavery being knocked off, it is not strange that we 
should see listlessness, idleness, thriftlessness exhibited 
by them, and, in some cases even insubordination and a 
spirit of mutiny—not more, however, than, under the cir- 
cumstances, reasonable men might have expected. I speak 
this for a twofold purpose: First, to pay a just tribute to 
that unfortunate class of our people; and, Second, to re- 
mind ourselves of the spirit which ought to animate us 
in our conduct toward them, and in maintaining the re- 
lationship which must necessarily exist between us in the 
future. Our conduct should be kind, humane, salutary, 
magnanimous, The black race must feel that the white 
man is not hisenemy. The result of this will be the pro- 
duction of a feeling of mutual confidence between the two 
races. If we cultivate this feeling, and embody it in a 
wise and well-adjusted code of laws for the government 
of both classes—because laws that shall be enacted in ref- 
erence to one class can not appropriately be enited to th« 
other class, on account of their color and fundamental dif- 
ference of race—we may indulge a hope that we may 
organize them into a class of trust-worthy laborers.” 

In Florida the State Convention met on the 25th 
of October. The ordinance annulling the ordinance 
of Secession reads thus: 

** Whereas the armed opposition of the State of Florida 


to the Government of the United States has been subdued 
by the military power thereof; and whereas the people of 


| the State of Florida are weary of the horrors of war and 


military rule and occupation of the country; and whereas 
they are desirous in good faith to restore the State to her 
former relations to the United States Government; and 
whereas the President has, by certain terms of amnesty, 
shown willingness and extended invitation to the Southern 
States thus to act: Therefore, be it ordained by the people 
of the State of Florida, in convention assembled, that the 
ordinance adopted by the Convention of the people on the 
10th day of June, 1861, known as the Secession ordinance, 
be and the same is hereby annulled.” 


A strenuous effort was made by a few members 
to simply ‘ repeal” instead of “ annulling” the ordi- 
nance. The State debt created for carrying on the 
war was repudiated. The following are the ordi- 
nances prohibiting slavery, defining treason, regu- 
lating the qualifications of jurors, and regulating 
the admission of negro testimony : 

** Whereas slavery has been destroyed in this State by 


the Government of the United States ; Therefore be it or- 
dained, etc., that neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
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tude shall in databe: exist in this State, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have been con- 
yicted by the courts of the State; and all the inhabitants 

of the State, without, distinction of color, are free, and 
shall enjoy the rights of person and property, without dis- 
tinction of color.” 

* Treason against the State shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against it, or in adhering to its enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of 
treason untess on the testimony of two w itnesses to the 
same overt act, or his confession in open court.” 

*The jurors of this State shall be white men, possessed 
of such qualifications a¥may be prescribed by law.’ 

‘In all criminal procee dings founded u ipon injury to a 
c . red person, a! rd in cases affecting x the rights or reme 
dies of colored persons, no person shall be incompetent to 
testify as a witness on account of color. In all other cases 
the testimony of colored persons shall be excluded unless 
made competent by future legislation. The jury shall 
judge of the cre dibility of the testimony.” 


In Mississippi Governor Humphreys requested 
the President to order the removal of the national 

troops from the State. The President replied that 
this removal would take place “‘ when, in the opin- 
ion of the Government, peace, and order, and the 
civil authority have been restored and can be main- 
tained without them. Every step will be taken, 
while they are there, to enforce strict disc ipline and 
subordination to the civil authority. ..There is no 
concession required on the part of the People of Mis- 
sissippi or the Legislature, other than a loyal com- 
pliance with the laws and Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, and the adoption of such measures giving 
protection to all freedmen or freemen, in person and 
property without regard to color, as will entitle 
them to resume their constitutional relations in the 
Federal Union.” 
November 20, a 


Governor Humphreys sent in, 
message to the Legislature, in 
he says that ‘under the pressure of Federal 
bayonets, urged on by the misdirected sympathies 
of the world, in behalf of the one African, the 
people of Mississippi have abolished the institution 
and the work now before them is to 
provide for the new state of things. He argues at 
length, and with great force, that negroes should 
be allowed and compelled to testify in all cases. 


He 


“No man, bond or free, under any form of government, 
can be assured of protection or security either of person or 
property except through an independent and enlightened 
judiciary. The courts, then, should be opened to the ne- 
gro. But of what avail is it to open the courts and invite 
the negro to ‘sue and be sued,’ if he is not permitted to 
testify himself and introduce such testimony as he or his 
attorney may deem essential to establish the truth and 
justice of his case? Whether the witness be white or 
black it is the denial of the most common privilege of 
freedom, an unmeaning delusion, and the merest mockery. 
As a measure of domestic policy, whether for the protec- 


which 


of slavery ;” 


says 


tion of the person or property of the freedman, or for the | 


protection of society, the negro should be allowed and re- 
quired to testify, for or against the white and black, ac- 
cording to the truth. There are few men living in the 
South who have not known many white criminals to go 
‘unwhipped of justice,’ because negro testimony was not 
allowed in the courts....It is an insult to the intelligence 
and virtue of our courts, and juries of white men, to say or 
suspect that they can not or will not protect the innocent, 
whether white or black, against the falsehood and perjury 
of black witnesses." 


Governor Humphreys then goes on to speak of 
the woeful condition to which the State has been 
reduced by sudden emancipation and subsequent 


He 


“* Vagrancy and pauperism, and their inevitable con- 
comitants, crime and misery, hang like a dark pall over a 
once prosperous and happy land. To the guardian care 
of the Freedman’s Bureau has been intrusted the emanci- 
patea slaves. The civil law, and the white man outside 
of the Bureau, have been deprived of all jurisdiction over 
them. Look around you and see the result. Idleness and 
vagrancy have been the rule. Our rich and productive 


measures. Says: 


SORD OF 
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fields have been deserted for the filthy garrets and sickly 
cellars of our towns and cities. From producers they ha 
been converted into consumers, and as winter approaches 
their only salvation from starvation and want is Federal 
rations, plunder, and pillage. Four years of cruel war, 
conducted upon principles of Vandalism disgraceful to the 
civilization of the age, was scarcely more blighting and 
destructive to the homes of the white man, and impoverish- 
ing and degrading to the negro, than has resulted in the 
last six months from theadministration of this black incu 
bus. Many of the officers connected with that Bureau are 
gentlemen of honor and integrity, but they seem incapa- 
ble of protectifig the rights and property of the white man 
against the villianies of the vile and villains with whom 
they are associated.” 


To avert these evils by satisfying the General 

Government of the disposition and ability of the 
people of the State to maintain order and civil gov- 
ernment, and thereby to secure the withdrawal of 
the Federal troops, and consequently of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, leaving the Civil Government in the 
hands of the people of the State, Governor Hum- 
phreys recommends the immediate passage of cet® 
tain laws. If these are not passed, he says, ‘‘ the 
future is all uncertainty, gloom, and despondency. 
These measures are : 
“ First—That negro testimony should be admitted to 
our courts, not only for the protection of the person and 
property of the freedmen, but for the protection of society 
against the crimes of both races. 

‘* Second—That the freedman be encouraged at once to 
enter in some pursuit of industry for the support of his 
family aud the education of his children, by laws assur- 
ing him of friendship and protectiou. Tax the freedman 
for the support of the indigent and helpless freedmen, 
and then, with an iron will and the strong hand of power, 
take hold of the idler and the vagrant and force him to 
some profitable employment. 

* Third—Pass a militia law that will enable the militia 
our pe ple against insurrection, or auy possible 


rte 


to p 
to protect of vicious white men and negroes. 

The elections held on the 7th of November in 
several Northern States all resulted in favor of the 
Union party. In New York General Barlow's ma- 
jority for Secretary of State is about 28,000; the 
majority of the other Union candidates exceeds 
30,000, General Slocum running considerably ahead 
of his ticket.—In New Jersey Mr. Ward was elected 
Governor by nearly 3000 majority; there is also'a 
Union majority in both branches of the Legislature, 
which insures the ratification of the Constitutional 
amendment, and possibly the gain of a United States 
Senator, it- being claimed that the election of Mr. 
Stockton (Democratic) by the last Legislature was 
illegal.—In Massachusetts Mr. Bullock has a ma- 
jority exceeding 50,000 for Governor; among the 
Representatives to Congress is General Banks.—In 
Wisconsin Mr. Fairchild, and in Minnesota Mr. Mar- 
shall, were elected Governors by decided majorities. 
—In Ohw Mr. Cox (Union) was elected by about 
25,000 majority.—In South Carolina Mr. Orr's ma- 
jority over General Hampton for Governor was 
about 600.—In North Carolina Mr. Worth had a 
large majority over Mr. Holden, the present Pro- 
visional Governor, and the character of the mem- 
bers chosen to Congress, with the single exception 
of Mr. Jones, from the **‘ Mountain District,” who 
was imprisoned at Castle Thunder, in Richmond, 
on account of his loyalty to the Union, is such as 
to indicate an unfriendly feeling to the Government. 
—In Loumstana Mr. Wells was chosen Governor, 
and the Democratic candidates for Congress were 
successful, 

Henry Wirz, the keeper of the Andersonville 
prison, was found guilty upon the second charge 
against him, that of ‘‘murder in violation of the 
laws and customs of war,’’ and was sentenced to be 
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hung. The finding of the Court having been ap- 
proved by the President, Wirz was hung on the 
10th of November. He maintained to the last that 
he acted strictly in obedience to the commands of | 
his superiors, and denied that he had ever been 
guilty of wanton cruelty to the prisoners under his 
charge, and declared that he had done al! in his 
power to alleviate their condition. } 
SOUTHERN AMERTCA. 

From Mezico there are continual reports of suc- 
cesses and reverses of both parties; and accounts 
of slight difficulties on the Rio Grande, the bound- 
ary between Mexico and Texas. Nothing has as 
yet occurred during the month which demands spe- 
cial note. 

From Hayti the report in our last Record of the | 
suppression of the insurrection and the capture of | 
Port Haytien was premature. The British appear | 
in the mean while to have become incidentally in- 

#volved. The insurgents had run down a steamer 
in which it was said was President Geffrard. The | 
British steamer Bull Dog claimed that the vessel 
was a British mail-packet. Out of this grew a/| 
quarrel, the result being that the Bull Dog bom-| 
barded Port Haytien. In trying to run down a| 
Haytien (insurrectionary) steamer it got aground, | 
and was abandoned. It is not possible to say what | 
complications may arise from this affair. Later 
reports say that Port Haytien has been taken, and 
that the insurrection is suppressed. How far these 
are reliable is yet a matter of doubt. 

In Jamaica a riot, which has been magnified into 
a ‘negro insurrection,” has taken place. The ac-| 
counts are so distorted and magnified in the current 
reports that it is not now possible to present the | 
actual facts. There seems to have been fora long | 
time much dissatisfaction among the colored popu- 
lation of the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East. The | 
Jamaica papers contain absurd reports of a general | 
conspiracy, for what purpose is not told, embracing | 
whites and blacks. On the 7th of October a riot took 
place in which several lives were lost. The mili- | 
tary force of the surrounding region was summoned ; | 
the malcontents were put down ; their reputed lead- | 
ers hanged, and many others killed; according to | 
report from 1500 to 2000 persons have in one way | 
or another ‘‘ suffered the penalty of an outraged | 
law,” forty having been hung, eighteen, on the 23d | 
of October, upon a single gallows. Among these was 
William Henry Gordon, a Baptist clergyman, a man | 
of large property, who was charged with being a | 
ringleader. 

The war on the River Plata goes strongly in fa- 


| 


vor of the Allies who so greatly outmatch the Para- 
guayans, five thousand of whom were captured jn 
the town of Uruguayana on the 23d of September, 

In Peru a revolution which has for some time 
been in progress has apparently proved successful, 
Sefior Pezet, the President, having abandoned Lima 
without a battle. 

In Chili war has been formally declared, or rather 
accepted, with Spain. The Spanish Government 
had complained that Chili ha@afforded aid and com- 
fort to Peru in the late troubles with Spain; the 
difficulty was supposed to be settled, when on the 
17th of September the Spanish Admiral Pareja ar- 
rived at Valparaiso with fresh demands, threaten- 
ing to commence hostilities in four days if these 
demands were not complied with. The foreign 
ministers remonstrated against this precipitate ac- 
tion. On the 24th Pareja announced a blockade of 
all the ports of Chili. On the next day, Perez, the 
President of Chili, issued a proclamation announcing 
that Chili accepted the war thus forced upon her; 
and on the 26th Congress authorized a formal decla- 
ration of war. The Spanish Admiral, having but 
six vessels, modified his proclamation of blockade 
so as to inclyge only the six principal ports. 
yond the blockade we have no information of eny 
actual hostile operations. j 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Cabinet has been organized, Earl Russell 
being Premier, and Lord Clarendon Foreign Secre- 
tary.—The Fenian excitement still continues, and 
a number of arrests have been made. In Canada 
the alarm has reached a high pitch, and apprehen- 
sions afe ¢ tertained of a rising in the Provinces 
and an irruption of Fenians from the United States. 

The Confederate cruiser Shenandoah arrived at 
Liverpool on the 6th of November. Captain Wad- 
dell, her commander, surrendered the vessel to the 
British Government. After the beginning of April, 
when the Confederacy ceased to exist, up to the 28th 
of June she destroyed 29 whaling vessels in the Arc- 
tie seas, of which 25 were destroyed in the month 
of June. The Captain states that the first reliable 
tidings which he received of the downfall of the Con 
federacy was from a British vessel on the 28th of 
June, as he could not put faith in the statements of 
American ships. He then made straight for Liver- 
pool, with the intention, if he found the news con- 
firmed, of surrendering the vessel to the British Gov- 
ernment. The surrender was accepted, and the 
Captain and crew unconditionally discharged. The 
vessel itself has been transferred to the American 
Government. 


> 
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rs: , 
Citar’ s 
ROM Washington City come the two that fol- | 
low. We would not believe the second one to 
be strictly true if it came from any other place than 
the National Capital, where every body, in Con- 
gress and out of it, is reliable: 

A similarity of names frequently leads us into 
error. This was strongly exemplified by a faithful 
devotee of Scripture history, whose idea of follow- | 
ing the precepts there laid down were practical as 
well as ideal. Recently her mistress and others 
were engaged in criticising the actions of one who, 
in many instances, had departed from the strict 
letter of the law and the benign injunctions of our 
Saviour. Bridget casually overhearing this portion | 


Drawer, 


of the conversation, availed herself of the departure 
of the visitors to speak to her mistress concerning this 
dereliction of prescribed duty to others; and remark- 
ed, with all the naiveté of her race: “ An’ shure, 


| ma’am, isn’t it wrong it is intirely that the ladies 


should spake in the manner they.did about ithers ? 
an’ shure why don’t they remimber what the gude 
buke says, when our blessed Saviour spake to Mary 
M‘ Dillon about being careful of who throws the first 
stane!” 


Byron has sung in exquisite numbers that— 
***Tis sweet to bear the honest watch-dog's bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home.” 
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But what must have been the feelings of a friend of 
ours who, during a recent sojourn at one of our 
first-class hotels in this ‘‘city of magnificent dis- 
tances,” was placed by the obliging clerk in a room 
in which the gas arrangements were somewhat de- 
fective, and, per consequence, necessitated the use 
ofacandle. After retiring and courzing the drowsy 
god, he found that there was a bite not entered on 
the bill-of-Sare; so, striking a light, he found that 
his slumbers sweet had been disturbed by one of the 
big bugs, who had there taken board and lodging. 
After having said funeral services gver its still 
breathing form, he thrust it and his Bosch into a 
convenient basin of water. Upon repeate: 
sions of a similar disturbance the same disposition 
was made of the vermin and matches. 
with fatigue by these continual onslaughts, he final- 
ly went off to the land of Nod, and after the lapse 
of a few hours was awakened by strains of the most 
dulcet harmony, whose sweet notes, falling on his 
half unconscious ear, seemed the reality of angels’ 
whisperings. From whence came they? Surely 
not from a serenade of his lady friends! Hastily 
arising he sought the cause, and found that the bugs, 
the victims of his wrath, had built a raft of the 
matches in the basin, and, floating thereon, were 
gently singing ‘‘ Life on the ocean wave!” 


occa- 


Overcome 


I am in debt to the Drawer, lo! these many 
years. Following good precedents, I send this as 
an installment upon the interest only: 

During the rebellion I was invited, with others, 
to dine at a friend's house, and meet and, if possi- 
ble, console General A of the Confederate 
Army, who was sojourning there, and nursing a 
wound in the back of his neck. This wound was 
received at Chickamauga, and some of the ‘ baser 
sozt” were ungenerous enough to say that the Gen- 
eral caught it running. No one believed it then. 
But that is neither here nor there. Dinner was | 
being enjoyed, and the conversation, such as it was, 
enjoyed too—at least by the General, who monopo- 
lized the whole of it. This was all well enough if 
the topics had been general, instead of the General 
being the topic. His exploits; how he manceuvred 
his brigade; what he would have done if he had 
beer. in Bragg’s place! It was very interesting— 
very. I was greatly entertained, and listened aures 
erectt.. But so was not one of us. § was a 
Northerner—a vivid Union man—dangerously dis- 
loyal. He sat and scowled, but spake no word. 
General A was dilating upon an escape he 
made from the Federal cavalry : 

‘*The fact is, they ran me so hard I had but one | 
chance. I seized it, and dashed my horse over 
what I thought was a tolerable bank; but, gentle- 
men, judge of my astonishment when I found my- 
self safe and sound after having leaped a | recipice 
of at least thirty feet in height! Of course my 
horse was uninjured, and here I am !” 

“Well,” said § “that was a remarkable 
leap. It reminds me of an occurrence I once wit- 
nessed. I believe it was in the year 1833, just after 
the conclusion of the ‘Black Hawk War.’ Black | 
Hawk and his son, the Prophet—yclept ‘ Tommy- 
hawk’—were on their return from Washington to 
their homes in the West. As they passed through 
the beautiful town of Canandaigua, in New York, 
an immense crowd had gathered in and around 
*Blossom’s,’ to gain a sight of the braves. The 
upper piazza, about forty feet from the ground, was 
occupied by the magnates and of zo/Aoi. John 
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Gregg, Frank Granger, Alexander Duncan 
Sibley, Jared Willson were there. 
was immense, 


The pressure 
As the people below could not se 
the Indians, a call was made for ‘Tommy-hawk’ 
to mount the balustrade, which he did, and thus ex- 
hibit himself. But all at once, crowded from his 
perch, he was seen to fall headlong to the ground !” 
S—— paused. 

‘* Well!” said the General, ‘‘ was he killed 2?” 

“ Not at all!” rejoined S . “You see he was 
a fellow of infinite presence of mind! As he de- 
scended he gracefully turned a somersault, and, 
drawing his knife from its sheath at his side, he 
struck it into one of the large columns which sup- 
ported the piazza, quietly hung suspended to it: 
handle until a ladder was brought, and he was ex- 
tricated from his dilemma amidst the shouts of the 
populace = 

There was a moment’s silence, and I hazarded a 
glance at the Brigadier. 

‘IT suppose,” said S——, coolly, ‘‘no one was 
present to witness your escapade, General? ‘Tom- 
my-hawk’ had a little the advantage of you!” And 
S—— put his tongue into his cheek and was silent. 


Tue question of negro suffrage was submitted to 
the voters of this State (Wisconsin) at our annual 
election. The law required the ballots to be writ- 
ten or printed, ‘‘ For negro suffrage.” Those who 
opposed the measure were required to have written 
or printed on their tickets, after “ suffrage,” the 
word ** No,” 

An Irishman who, it w 
oppose negro voting, was se 


supposed, wanted to 
n to vote in favor of 
it, and also to be busily engiged in electioneering in 
that direction. Finally, he was accosted by a per- 
son of like sentiment, to know his reasons for so 
doing. Pat replied, ‘‘ By Saint Patrick, and ain't 
they nagers ?—then let them swffer !” 


Here are several from a friend who, we trust, 
will come again : 

The Rey. Doctor B , of our city, while intro- 
ducing to the audience Rey. Doctor S——, the fa- 
mous missionary from India (his home by birth), 
concluded his remarks with the following left- 
handed compliment: ‘‘ He comes to you from that 
land where every prospect pleases, and on/y man is 
vile.” The modest missionary arose and blushingly 
rendered his thanks amidst the irrepressible mirth 


| of the audience, 


Apropos to the highly-educated New Orleans 
belle, spoken of in the Drawer of September, I have 
one nearly resembling it, and a veritable incident : 

While on a visit to Staten Island last summer I 
met a charming young lady from the South, lately 
arrived, and full of the usual boasts of Southern su- 


periority in intellect and greatness. Noticing a 


| portrait on the wall, I remarked to her that it bore 


a strong resemblance to Tom 
**Tom Moore!” she replied. 


he live here on the island !” 


Moore, the poet. 
‘*Who is he ?—does 


Ow the 11th of December, 1864, a squad of Ten- 
nessee cavalry (Union), under Lieutenant Smith, 
made a dash into Shelbyville, then occupied by the 


rebels. As they were charging through the streets 
a private soldier, whose family resided in the place, 
suddenly exclaimed to the Lieutenant, ‘‘ Look at 
the dirty scoundrels shooting at. us out of my own 
house!” At the same time he raised his carbine, 
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and crash went the charge through the window. 
“Take care!” said the Lieutenant; “your wife 
might be in the house.” ‘‘Oh dear! I did not 
think of that!” was all the soldier had time to say, 
as a shower of rebel bullets compelled him to fly 
down street without knowing the result of his shot. 


In proof that the most prominent ma in a Mas- 
sachusetts village are not always the most compe- 
tent to serve on ‘School Committee,” I take the 
liberty of sending you the following : 

Not long ago an influential man, being placed in | 
the responsible position of Chairman of the School 
Committee, prepared the Annual Report, which is 
distributed among the people for general perusal. 
In commenting upon the capabilities of the teach- 
ers he had the impertinence to remark: ‘ He was 
sorry to say the lady teachers were generally de- 
ficient in tle general information they were pos- 
sessed of !” 


Ove of our legal friends writes to the Drawer: | 
It so happened that our good citizens elected to 
the important position of Justice a full-set, lager- 
beer-shaped Dutchman—just as dumb as he looked. 
He spoke French as well as German. On a certain 
occasion two Frenchmen got into a quarrel, and 
after belaboring each other pretty soundly, resolved 
to settle the matter by a suit before our friend. 
“Well, now,” said the Alderman, with all the 
gravity of a Judge, “how will vou be tried ?—by 
French law or United States law ?” 
Both being French, agreed to be tried by the laws 
of France. 
‘Well, now, Henri,” said his Honor, ‘you | 
struck Jonas.” 
“ Yes.” | 
“Well, now, Jonas, you struck Henri.” 
“ies,” 

‘Well, then, you are both guilty, and by French | 
law I fine you each five dollars !” 
The parties paid the fine and left, poorer if not 

wiser men, 


A Few years ago I filled up a bond and warrant | 
for a neighbor, and told him to go before an Alder- | 
man and sign it. It so happened that he called 
on my friend, the Dutch Alderman. When he 
returned the paper I found the Alderman’s name 
affixed to the right hand seal—making himself re- 
sponsible, of course, for the amount of the bond, and 
my neighbor's name to the left of the paper as the 
witness. My neighbor called on him with a new | 
paper, but the Alderman became very indignant, | 
refusing for a long while to have the paper properly | 
executed, declaring that he knew what the law was. | 

Tur Rev. Mr. C—, the faithful pastor of a | 
church in Warren County, New Jersey, was one day 
not long since addressing the Sabbath-school. He 
chose the sxbject of the miraculous feeding of the 
five thousand with five loaves and two fishes, twelve | 
baskets full of fragments being gathered up after they | 
had eaten. Question after question was asked and 
answered, and all went on smoothly until the pas- 
tor, aiming mentally at the twelve baskets of frag- | 
ments, said, “‘ Children, when all these people had 
eaten of the loaves and the fishes, what was left ?” | 
All were silent. Every face looked blank and puz- | 
zled. Waiting a moment, he repeated the question: | 
“ Children, when they had eaten of the five loaves 
and the two fishes, what was left?” Suddenly a 


| 


little boy started up, in a tumult of joy at his discoy- 
ery, and exclaimed, triumphantly, * Oh! I know— 
the bones!” The examiner was so completely non- 
plused by this unexpected reply, that he at once 
brought the exercise to a close. 


In the early settlement of the State of Tllinois the 
Rev. Mr. }——. a minister of the Old School Pres. 
byterian Church, settled in one of its towns, and 


| had as a member of his church a Mrs. Andrews, 
| whose husband would indulge semi-occasionally in 


‘**good old Bourbon” until he became oblivious to 
surrounding objects, and would make his bed where 
he fell. Uncle Billy lived about three miles from 
town, and would frequently come into town of Sat- 
urdays, and after transacting his business would get 
most gloriously drunk. On one occasion he was 
found on Sunday morning in the yard of the Rey. 


| Mr. B——, who, out of regard for the family of 
| Uncle Billy, waked him up and invited him to come 
| in and take breakfast with him. 


Unele Billy, not 
having had any thing to eat for the past twenty- 
four hours, of course could not decline. After going 
into the house, and before breakfast was ready, Mr. 
B—— assembled his family for worship, and hay- 
ing a good subject before him, extended his prayer 
to a great length—at least so thought Uncle Billy, 
who, having the scent of the cooking viands before 
him, and not the fear of God, turned to the minis- 
ter, and whispering loud enough to be heard by 
every member of the family, said, ‘‘Cut it short, 
Brother B——, cut it short—I'’m awful hungry !” 


Morrow is a town of some importance, about 
forty miles from Cincinnati. A new brakeman on 
the road, who did not know the names of the sta- 
tions, was approached by a stranger the other day, 
while standing by his train at the dépdt, who in- 
quired : 

** Does this train go to Morrow to-day ?” 

** No,” said the brakeman, who thought the stran- 
ger was making game of him ; ‘it goes to-day yes- 
terday week after next.” 

“You don’t understand me,” persisted the stran- 
ger. ‘I want to go to Morrow.” 

“ Well, why don’t you wait until to-morrow, then, 
and not come bothering around to-day? You ean 
go to-morrow or any other day you please.” 

“Won't you answer a civil question civilly? 
Will this train go to-day to Morrow ?” 

‘Not exactly. It will go to-day and come back 
to-morrow.” 

As the gentleman who wanted to go to Morrow 
was about to leave in disgust another employé, who 
knew the station alluded to, came along and gave 
him the required information. 


Reapivc in your November Drawer the anecdote 
of the real cockroach in the mock turtle-soup, “ re- 
minded me of a story” in my own experience, not 
many leagues from the beautiful ‘‘ City of Elms :” 

Returning from “a feast of reason” with a genial 
lady friend, we stopped at a restaurant to regale our 
‘inner man” and woman, upon a dish for which the 


| place was favorably noted, viz., fried oysters. Talk- 


ing and eating, my ‘ cousin” (of course!) called my 
attention to some oysters in the centre of her dish, 
which, while the rest were “done brown,” were 
unaceountably black. Turning them over dainti- 
ly, and bringing our knowledge of the “ ologies” 
into use, we were not long in deciding that we had 
been enjoying ourselves, not with “a mice”—that 
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would have been a luxury in comparison—but with 
the diffused flavor of about half a dozen (in the 
shell!) hideous, black, well-fried cockroaches ! 


I] am employed in the construction of the Oil City 
and Pit Hole Railroad ; the men under my charge are 
principally Irishmen; one of them, Frank B . 
is a particularly verdant specimen, recently import- 
ed from County Kerry. A few evenings since a 
party of them were seated round the stove, enjoying 
their pipes after supper, when the conversation 
turned on the various birds, beasts, and fishes, new 
and strange tothem, which they had seen since their 
arrival in this country. One of the party said he 
had seen a bull-frog as large as the stove-lid. Frank, 
who had been quietly listening to all the wonders 
that were being related, here suddenly broke in: 

“By Jabers! down in York State I saw one a 
dale bigger than that, and he had a shell on the 
back of him, wid letters marked all over it '” 

After the laughter caused by this naive remark 
had subsided, it was discovered that the “ big frog 
wid the shell on him,” which Frank had seen, was 


a turtle, an animal, I suppose, not frequently met | 


with in Kerry. 


‘‘ Prr House is, of course, in the “ oil diggings,” 
and the Drawer is a great institution there, as every 
where else. One of its readers writes: 

Many years ago there resided in the county of 
Warren, Pennsylvania, a wealthy gentleman by the 
name of R He was Irish by birth, but came 
to this country when a lad, and was extensively en- 
gaged in the lumbering business. He was some- 
what irreligious, rarely if ever attending church, 
and considerably addicted to profanity; yet a man 
of great natural abilities, and possessed of many re- 
deeming qualities. Toward the latter part of his 
life he became rheumatic; and at last, for several 
years, was wholly confined to the house. 
still able to hobble about with a cane, he discovered 


one Sunday, during a time of high-water, that his 


boom had broken and his saw-logs were going over 
the dam. Methodist services were in progress at 
the school-house, and he mistrusted such of his saw- 
yers as were not loafing on the tavern steps were in 
attendance at church. As the school-house was 
nearer than the tavern, the old gentleman hustled 
himself in that direction. Breathless with haste 
he rushed up to the open door, in full view of the 
audience, who were filled with astonishment to see 
him at ‘‘meeting.” The minister stoped in the 


midst of his sermon, and the old gentleman sung | 


out, ‘‘George Tabu!” ‘* Here!” said Tabu. ‘‘Tom 
Martin!” ‘' Here!” said Tom; and so on, till he 
had called over the names of half a dozen of his 
“hands.” ‘Good gracious!” continued he, “vou 
all here, and my logs going to the dogs!” There 
was a general stampede of men, women, and chil- 


dren, and the exercises for that day closed without | 


benediction. 


Turse are notes from a Hunting Journal : 
R 
veterate joker. Colonel T had a weakness for 
Nimrodie life, but could neither originate nor ap- 


preciate a joke—especially when at his own ex- | 


pense, as in this instance. 
He and R——, in company with four others of 


‘that ilk,” were out in a swampy region famous as | 


the resort of deer, bear, and small game ad infinitum, 
and for the production of very sizable mosquitoes, 
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While | 


was a great lover of field-sports and an in- | 
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known to appropriate not infinitesimal portions of 
a hunter’s “ corpus” without any provocation what- 
ever. The party had but a single ‘* bar” for defense 
at night, so it was agreed that Colonel T and 
two others should take it for the first five hours, 
while the others sat by the fire and ‘‘ smudged” it. 
Then they were to give it up to the expectant trio 
until morning. T—— and 
his relief under the bar in the arms of Somnus: 
Time, 8 p.m.; R on a log, distant a few feet 
from the unconscious sleepers, cautiously raising 
the corner of the bar with a crooked stick. A con- 
vulsive plunge from T——, with a yell of rage: 
**Get up! there’s a hole in this thundering bar!” 
After a cdreful examination, finding all right (as 
far as holes went), the trio again lay down, and in 
a few minutes were once more in the “land of 
dreams.” R again inserted the stick. Second 
result the same as the first, with the addition of 

| this remark from T : 

a” Boys, it’s no use! I know there's no hole in 

| the bar, but you see we're in a swamp, and the 

ground naturally breeds mosquitoes, and they come 
up inside in a swarm. If R—— can sleep under 
that bar he’s welcome to it for me.” 

R and his friends ‘* swallowed their throttles” 
vigorously for a space, and made no sign; when he 
said, in a semi-somnolent tone of voice that was in- 
| imitable, ™Well, boys, I guess it’s no worse under 
| there than it has been here for the last hour; let's 
try it!” And they did; while the Colonel and his 
| twain fought the enemy until morning, frequently 

expressing their surprise that R and the others 
| were so intolerably thick-skinned as to endure with- 
out a murmur a torment they had found to be in- 
| supportable. That, however, was satisfactorily ex- 
plained the next morning ; but perhaps the Colonel 
didn’t ‘‘relieve his mind” by venting some very 
harsh expressions, both loud and deep. 
| 


So agreed, so done, 


Some years ago, while on an extended hunting- 
trip with a party of congenial spirits, able and 
willing to appreciate a joke, the following good om 
was added to my budget: 

Our wagon-driver was a unique individual, who 
bore the euphonious cognomen of ‘‘ Jack,” a fair and 
suggestive handle to his surname, as you will pres- 

ently see. He was an inveterate wag and mimic, 
prided himself upon his ability to imitate the calls 
| and cries of all ‘‘ varmints,” and delighted to amuse 
himself by regaling our ears with nocturnal con 
certs, in which asinine music was largely predom- 
inant. To heighten the effect of this taste his ears 
were enormous, and, as he had not a particle of 
| hair (how he lost it we could never discover), he 

was a perfect Midas in appearance. 
| One bright morning, while preparing breakfast, 
} an old mountaineer appeared, whose physique was 
| so singularly outlandish that, as he came up to the 
camp fire, we involuntarily winked at each other 
and prepared for some sport. His grizzled hair and 
beard surged in an unkempt mass down his breast 
and shoulders, leaving nothing of his countenance 
visible but nose and eyes. A more perfect speci- 
men of aghuman goat could not well be imagined. 

‘* Jack” had been down over the fire, frying-pan 
in hand, and, rising suddenly, confronted the sin- 
| gular apparition with amazement. Both stood for 
a moment gazing as if that were to be the last look. 
Then ‘‘ Jack” slowly removed his drooping ‘‘ chip,” 
letting his ears stand out in bold relief, and leaning 
forward, still gazing intently in the old man’s face, 
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gave utterance to a ‘‘ bleat” that would have charm- 
ed any male ** Cashmere,” in a prolonged Ba-a-a-a! 

The person thus greeted, putting his arms akim- 
bo, replied in a long-drawn and sonorous Eh-haw- 
haw-aw-a-a! that put all of ‘‘Jack’s” former at- 
tempts in that line to the blush. 

Need I say that as ‘‘Jack” tendered “ the an- 
cient” his “chip” there was laughter in that camp? | 
J haven't recovered yet 


| and was found actually alive with the fleas, 


- —————___. 
started for his head as the dog kept backing in the 
water, and finally there was but the cotton out of 
the water, when suddenly cotton and all disappear- 
ed, and the dog made his appearance minus cotton 
and fleas. The cotton was picked out of the water. 
Van 
says he saw the dog do it—so it must be so, 


DurixeG the Pike’s Peak excitement a party of 


| Young men passed through a small town in Mis- 


Tue following was on exhibition at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fair, recently held at Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania : 


' 

| 

mi 

Crnortive PLANT this plant opens its !eves at sunriz 
and closes them at sunsett or wen tetched. | 


Rev. Mr. Durret, pastor of one of the Methodist 
churches in Trenton, New Jersey, related the fol- 
lowing incident at the last session of the Annual 
Conference : 

A certain minister had promised a little boy of | 
his that he should accompany him to church on the 
following Sabbath. The little fellow, although not 
quite “four years old,” was still old enough to re- 
member the promise. But when church time came | 
it happened that he was sound asleep, and his pa- 
rents went away leaving him in bed. Some time | 
after he awoke, and calling to mind the promise | 
given him, he hurried down stairs only to find his | 
father and mother gone. Determined not to be | 
frustrated in this manner, he made his way into the 
Street, and crossing to where the church stood, en- 
tered the open door. The minister at that moment 
was beginning his sermon. Fixing his eye upon 
his father, the little fellow waddled up the aisle, in | 
his night-clothes, until directly opposite the pulpit, 
when he halted, and looking up at him, called out, | 
‘‘T des you fordot me !” | 


| 


San Francisco boasts of a saloon called the Bank 
Rachange, where the finest wines and liquors are 
dispensed at twenty-five cents a glass, with lunches 
thrown in free. A plain-looking person went in | 
one morning and called for a brandy cocktail, and 
wanted it strong. Mr. Parker, as is usual with | 
him, was very consfderate, and mixed the drink in 
his best style, setting it down for his customer. 
After the cocktail had disappeared the party leaned 
over the bar and said that he had no change about | 
him then, but would have soon, when he would pay 
for the drink. Parker politely remarked that he | 
should have mentioned that fact before he got the 
drink ; when his customer remarked, ‘I tried that 
on yesterday morning with one of your men, but he 
would not let me have the whiskv, so you could not 
play that dodge on me again!” This was too good 
for Parker, and he told the customer he was wel- 
come to his drink, and was entitled to his hat in the 
bargain, if he wanted it. 


Tur town of Astoria, Oregon, can boast of the | 
smartest dog that has been heard from lately, if 
Van Dusen tells the truth in relation to the doings 
of hiscanine. While visiting Tillamook Beach this 
summer the dog was troubled very muchgvith fleas, 
and had become tired of scratching. He was dis- 
covered one day hunting around the house for some- 
thing, and finally picked up a piece of loose soft 
cetton batting, and started off for the beach with 
the cotton sticking out of his mouth. He went to 
the water, slowly backing down into it, and holding | 
his head up so as to keep the cotton dry. The fleas 


| souri, 


| way home, 


| before the fire for a bed. 


They were in a fish-wagon, and had chalked 
in huge, ungainly letters, on the side, ‘‘ Bound for 
Pike’s Peak, or Bust!” This display created con- 
siderable merriment ; but not so much as when, in 
the succeeding outumn, the identical party return- 
ed, with a wobegone appearance, and the follow- 
ing letters chalked in the place of thei sir former ex- 
ultant boast: ‘‘ Busted, by thunder!’ 


Tuk two that follow come from Canada: 
We have a little five-year-old boy, called James, 
a quiet, thoughtful lad, “with (what I once heard a 


| lecturer on phrenology say of Daniel O'Connell) a 
| ‘‘ thunderin’ big head.” 


One Sabbath James came 
home from Sunday-school with the look of one who 
| had a difficult problem troubling his mind. ‘Ma,’ 
said he, addressing his mother, ‘‘ how do you open 
and shut your ears?” ‘* Why do youask that ques- 
tion?” was the reply. ‘‘ Because,” said James, 
‘*the minister told us in Sunday-school to-day that 


| when we heard bad boys talking bad we should shut 


our ears; and when we heard our teachers and pa- 
rents telling us of the Bible and heaven we should 


| open our ears; and I have been trying mine all the 


and I can’t make them work!” His 
ma explained to him the moral sense in which the 
operation was performed. 

Tue wild track of country lying between the 
| Ottawa and the Georgian Bay, i in Canada, is styled 
| the Judicial District of Nip pissing ar. stipendiary 
magistrate, called Judge J , is appointed to su- 
perintend this wild district; to preserve, as far as 
possible, law and order, and take cognizance of all 
breaches of the peace among the trappers, Indians, 


| and shanty-men who compose its principal inhab- 


itants, although there are a few settlers scattered 
through it who are chiefly traders in peltries. 

In this district of Canada there are a number of 
licensed taverns, where the traveler can get accom- 
modated with “rot-gut” and a portion of the floor 
They are rough places to 
put up at, but answer the purpose of the hardy trap- 
pers and shanty-men. Although these taverns are 
licensed to sell liquor to white men, it is against 
the law to sell liquor to Indians. Some three or 
four of these tavern-keepers, and among them a 
French Canadian widow woman, were hauled up 
before Judge J for selling liquor to Indians, and 
fined. The Judge has long black hair, and is rather 
dark-complexioned, and it is said has a little cf the 
Indian blood in him. One very cold day last win- 


| ter the Judge, in company with several other men, 


called at the French widow’s tavern to warm them- 
selves. TheJudge, who can enjoy a social glass at 
times, ordered a treat for all hands. When the 
men had filled their glasses the Judge, took hold 
of the decanter to help himself, when the widow 
grasped it out of his hand, saying, “ No, no, you 
can’t have any; it is against the law to sell liquor to 
Indians!” A roar of laughter followed this hard 
hit. The Judge remonstrated, but it was of no 
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avail, the widow persisting that she had been fined 
already for selling liquor to Indians, and was not 
to be caught again. The Judge had to stand the 
brunt of the laugh, and had the mortification of 
seeing his companions imbibing freely at his ex- 
pense, while he couldn't get a drop himself—and 
apparently convinced in his own mind that a too 
rigid interpretation of the law don’t answer at all 
times. 


Mr. Rice, Superintendent of the M.C.R. R., 
must be occasionally fond of clothing a joke in 
rhyme, if the following, as told by the Hillsdale 
Standard, is true. It states that a ‘‘ dead-head” on 


the Central Road sent his expired pass to Superin- | 


tendent Rice with the following on its back : 
Bless my stars, 
No more on the cars 
As a dead-head I'll ride on a riil, 
Unless Mr. Rice 
Should take my advice, 
And send me a pass by the mail. 
To which Mr. Rice replied : 
The Conductor will pass 
This bundle of gas 
From July to the middle of Lent; 
Like any dead-head, 
Without paying a “ 
Let him ride to his heart's content 


red.” 


“ How did you get out of the draft?” said Jack 
Buttons to Pat. 

““Och, and the Doctor, good luck to him! ex- 
cused me.” 

“* And what did he say was the matter?” 

‘* Well, I don’t jis remember, but it was some 
outlandish kind of a name.” 

‘* Djd he say you was non compos mentis ?” 

‘*That’s the very thing! and he said I had it 
bad too—he did!” 


A mEMBER of the New York press-gang, who had 
the luck to be born in Ireland, was for many years 
in the habit of commuting on one of the railroads 
terminating in or near this city. Like certain oth- 
er brethren of the quill, he is more or less hot-head- 
ed, and on entering the car his first care invariably 
is to take off his hat, and the next to hoist the near- 
est window, into which he thrusts his head. 
the rather cool breezes of December and January 
he appears to enjoy it amazingly. : 
tioned as to why he indulged in such an unusual 
exercise at that season, he let off the following re- 
ply: ‘‘ You see, where I was brought up we hadn’t 
much glass in the windows. Sometimes we thrust 
into the broken panes a hat; sometimes a head; 
and, you see, I got used to it early !”’ 


Two men (one from the Emerald Isle) were dis- 
coursing gravely together about the instant and ap- 
parently severe sentence passed and executed upon 
Mrs. Surratt. “Ah!” exclainied Verdant, ‘there 
is a new President in the chair. If the old man 
[Lincoln } had been living, not one of the feur would 
have suffered!”’ It mars the effect of even a bull to 
add ‘this is a bull;” but truth compels us to say 
that this had to be done before his neighbor saw 
the point. 


A Scorcu minister, named Downes, settled in a 
rura! district in the North of Ireland, where the 
peopie are more Scotch in language and manners 


| 
In 


Being ques- | 
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| than in the Land o’ Cakes itself. One evening he 
and a brother divine set out together to take part 
in some religious meeting. Meeting one of his pa- 
rishioners on the way, the latter quaintly observed, 
“ Weel, Mr. Downes, you clergymen ‘ll drive the 
deevil oot 0’ the country the nicht!” ‘ Yes,” re- 
plied the good minister, will. J see you are 
/” Tommy did not use the 
deevil’s name in his pastor’s presence again. 


“we 
making your esc pe 3 
| 


An Irish medical student attended Glasgow Uni- 
versity by way of polishing off for entering upon 
his profession. Joe was as reckless and ready-wit- 
ted a fellow as ever entered those venerable halls. 
The misfortune was that he could not apply himself 
to study of any useful kind. At length the day of 
reckoning came, when “ the studs” were to undergo 
the crucial test of an examination previous to re- 
ceiving their diplomas. This was conducted by a 
burly English professor, who assailed Joe with the 
query, “ Well, young man, suppose a man was 
blown up with powder, what would you do?” No- 
thing could be more innocent than the answer: 
** 1'd wait till he’d come down, Sir!” By such sens- 
ible procedure he not only got his diploma but be- 
came a much respected physician afterward. 


Tus is very good, and comes from Washington : 

Among the many good things published during 
the year just closing, the Drawer has contained sev- 
eral which are told at the expense of our Congres- 
sional friends. One of these, in the October Num- 
ber of the Magazine, concerging a member of the 
House from Missouri, reminds me of a story told of 
a representative from its neighboring State of Illi- 
nois. It runs in this wise, as related by ‘‘one who 
was there.” 

Colonel John F. Farnsworth, who commanded a 
regiment of Illinois cavalry during the war for the 
Union (and as gallant an officer as ever drew sword 
for his country), represented his district in Congress 
at the time the famous “ Kansas Bill” was under 
discussion. The debate was long and exciting, and 
| there was a great struggle among the members to 

obtain the floor. Colonel F., after many trials, at 
| last obtained the floor, and proceeded to deliver a 
strong argument against the bill. The hour allot- 
ted to him had nearly expired. He had just finished 
one of his most eloquent passages, and had paused 
| to take breath, when suddenly a small dog, which 
had found its way to the reporters’ gallery, jumped 
| upon the front bench, put his fore-feet over on the 
railing, and, looking straight down at the honorable 
member, commenced to bark furiously. The gal- 
lant Colonel, however, was not to be put down in 
this way. Turning round, he faced the canine in- 
truder, and in the most dignified manner imaginable, 
| and with a majestic wave of the hand, thus replied 
to the new-comer, amidst roars of laughter from the 
House and the galleries: 
‘There, my friend, that will do! One ata time, 
|} if you please. rery dog has his day; they've 
| given me the floor for this evening!” 





Tuy have a Railroad Superintendgnt down in 
| Georgia who has, in the course of ‘‘ reconstruction,” 
| been appointed to the position without either a very 
liberal education or an intimate knowledge of the 
duties of his position. One day lately he was con- 
sulted by his station agent at this place as to run- 
ning an extra train over the road, and it was sug- 
gested that the regular train “flag” the extra one. 


| 
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“ Flag it!” said the new Superintendent; ‘‘ what 
is that?” It was explained that the regular train 
should carry a red flag, to indicate that another train 
was behind. ‘No, Sir!” said he; ‘*you can’t do 
that on this road.” ‘Well, Sir, perhaps then we 
may run it by telegraph,” said the agent. ‘‘ You 
can’t do any such thing on this road—sure to have 
an accident, 
going to run accordin’ to the ske-dool,” was the em- 
phatic rejoinder of the new Superintendent. And 
the train was run according to the ske-dool. 

The above may be thought a good joke, and the 
Superintendent may be set down as a fool, but if ali 
railroad trains were run according to the ske-dool, or 


schedule, there would be no collisions. Stick to the | 


“‘ske-dool.” You Georgians got off the track, and 


had a grand smash-up, by not sticking to the “‘ske- | 


dool.” 


We have got a ske-dool, and we are | 
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window in the edifice with stones, and then, highly 
elated with his exploit, retraced his steps to notify 
the glazier he would speedily have a very import- 
ant job. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘‘I am happy to inform you that 
fortune has enabled me to return the kindness I re- 
ceived from you an hour since.” 

‘* How so?” asked the glazier, pleasantly. 

“I have broken every pane of glass in the 
church,” answered the tinker; ‘‘and you of course 
will be employed to put them in again.” 

The glazier’s jaw fell, and. his face assumed a 
blank expression, as he said, in a tremulous tone, 
‘** You don’t mean that, do you?” 

‘*Certainly,” replied the tinker; “there is not a 
whole pane of slass in the building. One good turn 
deserves another, you know.” 

“Yes,” answered the glazier, in a tone of utter 


| despair; ‘‘but, you scoundrel, you have ruined 


Nor long since a lard, pork, and butter merchant 


on —— Street had a large iron, conical-shaped ma- | 


chine on the sidewalk in front of his store. Some 


one, unknown to the proprietor, labeled it ‘* Torpedo | 


taken from the Harbor of Charleston!” Of course a 
large crowd was assembled around it every day, and 
various speculations entertained in regard to its de- 
structive power, etc. ; one saying it might be load- 
ed, and the sun drying the powder, cause it to ex- | 
plode ; another, pointing out to a friend the magi- 
zine, touch-hole, ete., as he had seen them, and 
“knew all about ’em.” At last the owner one 
night took off the torpedo label, and replaced it with 
“This Lard Press for Sale,” which was what the 
machine really was—an instrument to press lard 
into cans. The usual crowd was there in the morn- 
ing, but did not stay long, as their curiosity was 
easily satisfied. It is now impossible to find a man 
who ever went to see the Great Torpedo. 


A TINKER was traveling in a country town, and | 
having traversed many miles without finding any 
thing to do, he stopped, weary and hungry, at a | 

} 


tavern. Here he got into conversation with a gla- | 
zier, to whom he related his troubles. The latter 
sympathized with him deeply, and, telling him he 
should have a job before long, advised him to go in 
to his dinner and eat heartily. The tinker took his | 


me, for I keep the church windows in repair by the 
year!” ; 


‘*Tuery have a singular way of punishing rob- 
bery in China,” said a missionary, who had just re- 
turned from the Celestial Empire, to a number of 
friends who had called in to hear his account of 
things in that land of marvels. ‘ Does it cure the 
offender of his unfortunate propensities?” eagerly 
inquired a ‘‘ philanthropist,” whose interest in hu- 
man beings was in exact ratio with their villain- 
ousness. ‘* Well,” replied the missionary, ‘I never 
saw the punishment inflicted but once. I will tell 
you how it was done, and then you can judge for 
yourself as to its reclaiming and converting powers. 
They put the culprit in a large mortar, and then 
Jired him head foremost against a stone-wall !” 


THE INQUEST. 
Poor Peter Pike is drowned, and the neighbors say 
The jury mean to sit on him to-day. 
**Know’st thou what for?’ said Tom. 
Quoth Ned, **No doubt 
‘Tis merely done to squeeze the water out.” 


One of the grave and excellent Wecklies tells 
the following: 
We have a friend, a Methodist preacher, and a 


advice, ate his fill, and when he returned to the bar- | jolly fellow he is. He has a large muscular frame, 
room he was overjoyed to hear that the landlord re- | with corpulence to correspond; has a huge hand 
quired his services to mend a lot of pans and kettles | with a powerful grip—save us from giving him se- 
which had suddenly “sprung a leak.” The tinker | rious offense if he were a common sinner !—has in- 
was at once set to work, accomplished the task, re- | exhaustible vitality, and would not be over-delicate 
ceived a liberal sum in payment, and started on his in perpetrating a joke, even if it should be a little 
way rejoicing. | rough, and has withal a homeliness which his com- 

Upon reaching the outside of the house he found | plexion does not greatly relieve. This friend of 
the glazier, who said, “‘ Well yoa see I told you the | ours is an earnest worker, and has a well-earned 
truth. I procured you a job of work; and how do | reputation as a revivalist. Some years ago he was 
you think I accomplished it ?” | holding a meeting at-which quite an interest was 

“TI am sure I can not tell,” replied the tinker. | awakened. A number of persons had come to the 

‘I will tell you,” rejoined the glazier. ‘ You | mourners’ seat, and some had been converted. One 
told me you were weary, hungry, and dinnerless. | evening a group, consisting of two or three young 
I knew the landlord was well off, and doing a good | men and as many young ladies, were present, whose 
business; and so I watched the opportunity, and | object in coming was to have merriment. Our 
started a leak in every utensil I could get hold of.” | friend the minister having noticed their manceuvres 

The tinker, with many thanks and a heart full of for a while, and thinking it was time they were 
gratitude, resumed his journey; but he had not | checked, found his way to them, and, addressing 
proceeded many yards before he reached the village | himself to the young men, kindly requested them to 
church, when a brilliant idea struck him. The gla-| observe the decorum befitting the place. One of 
zier had befriended him; he would befriend the | them, whcse ideas of politeness were hardly up to 
glazier. The church, he thought, could afford to | the mark, ventured in a rather ungracious manner 
bear a slight loss in a good cause; so, taking a po- to reply that they ‘had understood that miracles 
sition where he could not be seen, he riddled every | were worked there, and they had come to see some 
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performed.” Upon this our robust friend, the min- 
ister, coolly took the young man by the coat-collar, 
deliberately led him down the aisle, and, opening 
the door, without farther ceremony landed him out- 
side, quietly remarking, ‘* We do not work miracles 
here, but we cast out devils!” 


THE FIRST-NIGHT OF WINTER. 
Tur snow-fiakes idly float and whirl, 
The sad winds restless moan, 
And high above the shrouded eaves 
The old trees writhe and groan; 
While *gainst my window's pleasant glow 
The shivering vines are thrown. 


I will not bar my cottage door, 
Nor fold the curtains warm, 

While every thing the summer loved 
Is battling with the storm;— 

The summer sweet, that blessed me so 
When life was in its morn! 


I'll crouch beside the hearth, and dream 
Of summers yet to be; 

Of joy-blooms on the shivering vine, 
And on the moaning tree: 

Oh! shivering, moaning, restless heart, 
What summer waits for thee! 


There is no thing so poor and mean 
But still renews its prime; 
Or from its lower, duller life 
A golden stair doth climb: 
In God's great love trust then, O heart! 
To send thy summer-time, 
Mus. J. H. Tnomas. 


WE print this just as it comes; it is intelligible, 
but lacks connection : 


Last March had oil-fever; took a trip through | 


Meade, Breckinridge, Grayson, and Hardin coun- 
ties, Kentucky, in search of oil ‘‘ Territory.” At 
this time numerous bands of guerrillas and squads 
of “ boys in blue” infested this section, whose chief 


ambition seemed to be not to come too conveniently | 


close to each other; each, however, sound on cap- 
turing horse-flesh, especially if not loyal to their 
side. About the only difference in the manner of 
taking was that ‘‘ Confeds” ordered you to dismount 
without ceremony, while ‘‘ Federals” gave you a 
piece of paper; but, in either event, dismount you 
must. So, before starting, my guide, Parson L——, 
secured horses for us branded U.S. on one side, and 
C.S. on the other—which, as the Parson explained 
it, was to enable us, by turning the proper side, to 
prove our loyalty either way, as emergencies re- 
quired. Some horses, it was said, were so well 


trained to this “strategy” that instinctively they, | 


on meeting in the road, would turn the C. 8. side to 
the ‘‘gray,” and the U.S. to the ‘ blue.” 

Arrived at Falls of Rough, on Rough River, in 
Grayson County. 
“ seed ticks” and “natives.” One of the latter, we 
were told by a ‘‘ reliable gentleman,” coming to mill 
at the ‘‘ Falls,” from the opposite side, left his oxen 
and wagon, waded across the stream, and walked a 
quarter of a mile up to the mill, to ask the miller if 
he could ford the stream. [If the reader don’t read- 
ily see the point, should go back to where the stream 
was ‘‘ waded.” 

Stopping over Sunday here with hospitable gent, 
Lafayette Green, present owner of the fine estate 
of his uncle, Willis P. Green, former M. C. from 
that district; was shown the tree where an early 
hunter of Kentucky lost his favorite ‘‘ bear dog.’’ 
Asked how it occurred. Says G.: “ You see that 


Chief productions of Grayson | 


| fork, forty feet fom the ground. Well, the dog 
seized the bear at the root of the tree, when Bruin 
made up the tree to the fork. The hunter then 
fired and killed the bear.” After a pause, we in- 
quired what that had to do with the dog. “ Why, 
3 rejoined G., ‘* the dog held on to the bear, 
| and when it fell it fell on top.” 
| Next stopped overuight at Litchfield, county 
seat of Grayson, at the only hotel we saw in town. 
| Our host before the war had been elected to the 
| Legislature. On his way to the seat of Govern- 
| ment, anxious to have correct time, going up Main 
Street, Louisville, compared time before a jeweler’s 
| store, and found his fifteen minutes too slow; re- 
turning down street soon after was much puzzled 
to find his time fifteen minutes too fast. [If the 
reader can’t see the point here, like our hero, it’s 
doubtful if he could have seen the sign there. } 
My guide, the Parson, has officiated for a num- 
| ber of years in this section, and overnight we found 
it quite convenient—for the pocket at least—to stop 
over with some of his numerous ‘‘ flock.” Now 
| these were about equally divided between ** Union” 
| and * Southern rights” men, as they call it; and at 
prayers I observed that in reference to welfare of 
| rulers, obedience to authority, etc., passages were 
added or omitted to suit the occasion. 
turning I made free to quiz 8 thereupon. ‘“‘Ah! 
yes, yes,” says he; ‘‘ prayers nowadays in Ken- 
tucky, to go safe, need to be branded on both sides!” 


| ” 
vou see, 


So on re- 


One of our Wisconsin correspondents sends a 
good one: 

Many years ago, before railroads were even 
thought of so far West, there lived, near Clinton, 
Wisconsin, a farmer named Barr. He was obliged 
to bring his grain to market, a distance of fifty miles, 
with teams, and, for company and convenience, 
usually made the journey with several of his neigh- 
bors, who had to adopt the same means of trans- 
portation as himself—each taking a bag of oats to 
| avoid the expense of purchasing on the road. 

Barr’s neighbors had noticed that he was usually 
| the last one at the barn when the teams were fed 
| 
| 
} 


for the night, at the “ Traveler's Inn,” where they 


were accustomed to “ put up” on their homeward 
drive, but thought nothing of it until it so happened 
| that neighbor A—— had purchased a quantity of 
| shoe-pegs for a knight of the last, and had put them 
in a bag with other articles in his (A——’s) wagon. 

After the teams were well cared for, and all were 
seated around the bar-room, engaged in a pleasant 
chat, a slight noise at the barn attracted the atten- 
tion of A , and taking a lantern, he proceeded to 
the barn to ascertain the cause. 

On his way out he met Barr retarning from the 
| stable. ‘Any thing wrong?” inquired A 
““No; better go back,” said Barr. But A was 
a man who wanted to ‘‘see for himself,” and so he 
went tothe barn. Nothing out of place ; and he was 
about returning when he discovered the oats before 
the roan team were not eaten. Upon examination 
he found the oats to be about half a bushel of shoe- 
pegs! and the bag of pegs he had purchased being 
half empty, told the story. Barr had mistaken the 
bag in the dark, and the theft was thus discovered. 

Returning to the bar-room he carelessly remark- 
ed, ‘‘ Fine team, those roans—splendid! wouldn't 
be ashamed to drive them myself!” 

“Yes,” says Barr, feeling himself flattered. 
“ve been offered big price for them. No tempt- 
ation, though; couldn't part*with ’em.” 


| 
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anion aianithigeahnitiientaitias 
‘* Then the roans are yours ?” intgrrogated A——. 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Well,” said A , ‘*they’re a fine team, but 
they won't eat shoe-pegs.” 

‘*Shoe-pegs! what do you mean ?” asked Barr. 

‘* Why, I mean,” replied A——, * that your team 
won't be cheated into eating pegs for oats, and would 


which are copied, ‘‘ verbatim et literati,” from the 
| tombs on the old estate of * Arlington,” about six 
miles above Cape Charles, in Northampton County. 
| and may serve to interest those of your readers cu- 


rious in such matters: 


“Under this Marble Tomb lies y bedy of Hon. John 


advise you to go to the right bag next time.” 

The others, beginning to see the joke, burst into 
a perfect yell of laughter; and ever after ‘* shoe- 
pegs” was all that was needed to furnish merriment 
for the whole crowd. 


Custis Esq—City of Williamsburg and Parish of Bruton— 
| formerly of Hunger’s Parish on the Eastern Shore of Vir. 
| ginia—county of Northampton, the piace of his nativity, 
| aged 70 years, yet lived but Seven years, which was the 
| space of time he kept a Bachelor's house at Arlington on 

the Eastern Shore of Virginia.” 


Bay ° On the opposite side of the tomb there is engraved : 
Ir was probably a laudable desire of following in 
the footsteps of the Apostles which, one day last | 
summer, led two of our clergymen out of town, and 
along the banks of a stream which brushes the soil On an adjoining tomb, supposed to be that of the 
of a certain section of Connecticut in search of trout. | grandfath r of the above-named John Custis, is the 
After having reached the place of operations it was | following inscription, which is a rather curious spec- 
agreed that, upon the conclusion of the day’s sport, | imen of spelling: 
he who put the last fish upon the string should not | «Here lies the body of John Custis Esq, one of the Coun. 
have to carry the fish. 1 hey went to work in good | cill and Major Jenerall of Virginia, who departed this life 
earnest, and before night that string of fish weighed | 29th Janvray 1696, aged 66 Years, and by his Side a Son 
some. Along toward the close of day the dominies and Daughter of his Grandson John Custis whom he had 
became somewhat scattered, but by previous agree- | by the Daughter of Daniel Parke Esq, Captain Jenerall 
ment met at dusk, and concluded to give it up. 7 Chief Governor of the Leeward Islands. 


“ This Inscription put on this Tomb by his own positive 
order.” 


‘* Now,” said M——, ‘‘ you see I put the last fish on Se cane tse 

the string ; you may carry the load.” “ Not yet,” Of the John Custis who ‘lived but Seven years” 
said H ; ‘‘don’t be so fast.” And slowly put- | there is a tradition current that he caused the death 
ting his hand into his coat-tail pocket he drew forth | of his wife by causing to be infected with small-pox 
a plump trout, and added him, as a clencher, to the | a splendid dress he imported for her from Europe, 
already lengthened thread of results. ‘ Now,” said | and gave her asa present. His many quarrels with 
H—, “ Brother M——, you may carry the fish!” | his wife, and their domestic troubles, were as notori- 
Brother M—— couldn’t agree to it; so, following the | ous as those of his kinsfolk, Dr. Custis and his wife. 


example of Brother H , he drew from his pocket 
a plumper trout, and won the day! Both the revy- 
erends had been struck with the same idea, unknown 
toeach other. H gave it up, and groaned be- 
neath the load. 


We have an Irishman employed in our store, in 
Chicago, to whom we give our letters each evening 
to post. The second evening we handed them to 
him, saying, * Well, David, I guess we'll have to 
trust you to mail these letters.” ‘‘ Sure,” he re- 
plied, “‘and you may well do that! And did you 
get them all safe that I mailed last night?” And 
he has nearly every day since inquired of us, in all 
the honesty of his heart, whether we have ‘‘ resaved 
all the lethers” mailed by him on the previous even- 
ing. 


Ir was recently recorded as something remarka- 
ble that Gottschalk had composed a pieve of music 
for thirty pianos. Upon reading which Mac de- 
clared it nothing wonderful, as he knew a man who 
had written several pieces for forte-pianos ! 


A ‘“*Lapy Apmirer” of the Drawer in Maryland 
~ gathers and sends the following: 

One of the least known but most interesting parts 
of Virginia is that known as the Eastern Shore, 
comprising the counties of Accomac and Northamp- 
ton. This part of the State was settled not long 
after the founding of Jamestown, and the country 

bounds in evid of the wealth and rank of the 
former possessors of the now, in many eases, dilap- 
idated homesteads. 

Each estate had its burial-ground ; and in these 
old family cemeteries are found some strange rec- 
ords of the past. An officer of our troops, recently 
stationed in Eastville, sends the following epitaphs, 





| Tradition saith that in the difficulties of the latter 
pair the Madame sometimes got the upper-hand, as 
| was evidenced one day when they were driving near 
the shore of Chesapeake Bay, when they chanced 

to get into warm dispute about the result of a re- 
| cently played game of whist. The Doctor avowed 
| the result to be one way—the lady was positive it 
was another. The Doctor grew enraged, and told 
| her if she did not yield her point he would drive 
linto the bay. ‘Drive on, Sir!” was her reply. 
| He turned his horses’ heads toward the water and 
| drove in, watching his wife’s face for any signs of 
| fear, but none were there. Deeper and deeper grew 
| the water till the carriage was almost floating, the 
horses swimming ; when, regarding him with calm 
eyes, the lady said, ‘‘ Where are you going, Doctor 
Custis?” “To hell, Madame!” was his reply. 
‘* Drive on, then; I can go as far as you can!” suid 
| the lady. Doctor Custis stared a while, then turn- 
ed his horses’ heads for the shore, and drove home, 
‘*a sadder and a wiser man.” 

This story has been credited to the John Custis 
of Arlington ; but residents of Northampton, con- 
versant with all the family traditions of the county, 
say it is otherwise, and that the Docter Custis men- 
tioned lived some time after John Custis. 


Carrars D——, who copied the “ Arlington” 
epitaphs, was at one time acting as Provost Mar- 
shal of the Eastern Shore of Virginia, and among 
other funny reminiscences tells the following: 

I was sitting in my office one day when a worthy 
old lady of the neighborhood entered in quite an 
| excited manner, and said, ‘Capen D——, I want 

you to gi’ me apurtect!” ‘ What is the matter?” 
| I said. ‘‘ Why, you see I want a purtect agin cousin 
| Jimmy. Cousin Jimmy he won't keep his ce}ws 
outen my corn; and his childen’s bin a chunkin 








“ 





[*chunkin” is throwing sticks or chips] my chil- 
den; and, Capen, I want a purtect. I’m a pore 
lone ‘oman, with seven head o’ gal childen, and I 
can’t have cousin Jimmy gwine on this way !” 

Of course cousin Jimmy was advised to behave 
himself, and the * pore lone ‘oman” and her “ seven 
head o’ gal childen” were accordingly very grateful 


Caprain D—— was called upon to settle all 
manner of difficulties, many of which are not such 
as are generally thought amenable to military rule. 
A man came to him once complaining of the bad 
behavior of his wife, stating that she whipped him. 
Captain D—— called the wife, and inquired into | 
the affair. She denied that she whipped her lord. 
She said she only “‘druv him outefi the 
with a par o’ scissors ! 


} 


corn-field | 


“Pui” sends a Sunday-school story, old as the 
hills, published years ago, and in all sorts of shapes 
and then he adds another - 

Lizzie was a pretty little girl of eight years. She 
was fond of dress, and lorged for ** a handsome ring 
with a stone in it.” Her brother bought her one of 
paste, which was just as acceptable to her as a gen 
uine diamond would have been. One day a friend 
visiting the family asked her, ‘ Lizzie, where did 
you get your pretty ring ?” 

" Brother gave it me.” 

“Ts it diamond ?” 

To which she very indignantly replied, ‘* Well, 
I should think it ought to be; it cost twenty-five 


na 
te 
ents. 


A MEMBER of one of the sable bands of musicians | 
in Boston wishing to resign his position, couched his 
request in the following terms 


“Mr. ——, FEsq.: 
“* Strn,—Owing to the delinquency of my attendance to 
the band, and the hinderance of my progressiveness, I feel 
that I am obligated to tender this as my resignation. 
** Yours truly, ten ene 


| 
i 
| 


Durie the War of Rebellion, in the autumn of | 
1862, Generals Sills and Dumont, with their forces, 
drove from Shelbyville, Kentucky, the rebel armies 
of Generals Smith and Claiborn. Just afterward 
the Union Generals with their staffs were riding | 
through the main street of the town, when they 
heard the cry ‘* Halt!’ coming from a little boy, 
about five years of age. The Generals, much 
amused at the order, accordingly halted. Who 
are you?” cried the boy, ‘‘ Feds or Rebs?’ ‘*We 
are Union men,” replied the Generals. ‘* All right!” 
said the boy. *‘ You can pass on!” 


Some years ago Rev. A. M , now pastor of 
one of our leading city churches, was stationed at 
Clarksburg, whence he often visited his flocks in 
the various quarters of the surrounding region. In 
those primitive days churches were not numerous 
and school-houses were far apart, and it was very 
common to hold ‘* meeting” in the dwelling of some 
zealous brother, when the weather would not per- 
mit the use of ‘ God's first temples.” On one occa- 
sion the Rev. Mr. M held a meeting in the up- 
per end of Harrison County, in the dead of winter 
at the house of Brother B The house was 
neither large nor commodious. It was a small 
frame structure, unceiled, and without “‘ anderpin- 
nit@,” and being set up pretty high on four blocks, 
was rather frail than otherwise. The room was 


EDITOR'S 


| ed 
| the amused expression of countenance he wore, had 
| . . * 

| evidently witnessed the sudden disappearance of our 
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small, the congregation numerous, the seats few, 
the preacher eloquent, and the interest in the ser 
mon profound. The snow had been tracked in till 
it lay pretty thick on the floor, and about the door 
had been beaten down into quite a glare of ice. 
About the middle of the sermon came in Brother 


| M‘W——, one of the pillars of the church, who had 
| been detained unusually late. There was no chance 


for a seat, and in order to create the least possible 
interruption of the exercises Brother M‘W —— qui- 
etly closed the door and took his stand with his back 
against it, with his feet advanced and his legs at a 
good angle for bracing. Now Brother M‘W—— 
was not only a ‘‘pillar,’’ but a weighty one—a full 
three hundred pounder, with corresponding breadth 


of base. He had not stood very long, absorbed in 


| getting hold of the threads of the discourse, till his 


avoirdupois began to tell on the treacherous snow 
beneath his feet; and all at once, as he stood with 
his hands in his pockets, before he could possibly 


anticipate the catastrophe, his feet ‘‘ skooted” for- 


ward, his legs followed, aud the ponderous brother 
came down upon the floor with a “chugg”’ that 
shook the house like a young earthquake. The ef- 
fect was tremendous. The sermon was instantly 
suspended, and the attention of the startled congre- 
gation directed to the door. But Brother M‘W—~— 
was not disconcerted for a moment. With perfect 


| . +2 ” 
calmness he uttered a dignified ‘‘ Ahem !” and com- 


posed himself into an easy sitting posture, as if his 
sitting down just then and there and in that partic- 
ular manner was the most matter-of-course thing 


|in the world, and had been intended by him from 
| the moment he entered the door. 


The congrega- 
tion smiled audibly, while the preacher searched 
long and vainly for some passage that appeared to 
have been left out of his Bible, and was compelled 
to hasten on to his “‘ fifthly and lastly” because he 
couldn't find it. 

As another illustration of the fertility of resource 
possessed by Brother M‘W—— the following well- 


| authenticated incident may be mentioned : 


Many years ago, when he visited this city for the 
first time, he was much given to strolling around 
town looking at the sights, and being greatly at- 


| tracted by the signs, didn’t ponder the path of his 


feet as well as he should have done. The conse- 
quence was, that while his eyes were skyward, not 
being free from the influence of gravitation, he went 
down all at once into an uncovered cellar, from 
which he emerged in a few moments somewhat 
scratched and soiled, but perfectly cool and collect- 
Just then a gentleman came along, who, by 


country friend, who immediately remarked, without 
addressing himself to any one in particular, that he 
guessed the man he was looking for wasn't down 
there. 

‘Tne tailor makes the man!’’ emphatically de- 
clared a village philosopher. ‘‘ No, Sir,” replied a 


| by-stander, “it is dress that makes the man.” 


‘*Then what does the tailor make?” ‘ Well, per- 
haps pe to fifteen dollars profit on a suit.” 


Tue only joke that Lieutenant-General Grant 
was ever known to perpetrate was one day during 
his campaign in Mississippi, when the rebel genera! 
Winter was coming up to attack one of the wings of 
his army, where the Commander-in-Chief happened 





— 


lane? “Sesser! 
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to be himself present. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Grant, | As many of his eccentricities have already figured 
quietly knocking the ashes from his cigar, and look- | in the public journals, I am only adding to the list 


ing around at the officers neer him, “ you see a se- 
vere Winter approaching, and I advise you to have 
the boys keep up a good fire!” 


‘*Docror,” said a hard-looking customer the 
other day to a physician, ‘‘I am troubled with a 
depression, an uneasinese about the breast. What 
do you suppose the matter is?” ‘‘ All very easily 
accounted for,” said the physician; ‘‘ you have wa- 
ter on the chest.” ‘‘Water! Come, that will do 
well enough for a joke’; but how could * get water 
on my chest, when I haven't touched a drop for 
more than fifteen years ?” 


———. 


Nor long after his first brief, a circumstance oc- | 


curred which elicited the first scintillation of Cur- 


ran's genius, and rendered him a terror alike to the | 


bench and the bar. 

Lord Robertson, one of the presiding judges, was 
very unpopular both as*a man and a jurist. He 
had undertaken to edit an edition of Blackstone, but 
being afraid of the critics, he simply gave it the title 
of *‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries, by a Member of 


the Irish Bar.” Soon after the work appeared | 


Curran was pleading a case before his lordship, 
when the judge interrupted him, and said: 
“Gentlemen of the jury, the learned counsel has 


mistaken the law of this case. ‘The law is so and so.” 


To which Curran tartly replied : 

“If his lordship says so, the etiquette of the court 
demands that I submit, though neither the statute 
nor common law of the country should sanction his 
lordship’s opinion ; but it is my duty and privilege, 
too, to inform you, gentlemen of the jury, that I 
have never seen the law so interpreted in any book 
of my library.” 

Lord Robertson sneeringly replied, ‘‘ Perhaps 
your library is rather small, Mr. Curran.” 

**T admit,” said Curran, ‘my library is small ; 
but I have always found it more profitable to read 


good books than to publish bad ones—books which | 


their very authors and editors are ashamed to own.” 

“Sir,” said the judge, ‘‘ you are forgetting the 
dignity of the judicial character.” 

To this Curran promptly replied : 

“Speaking of dignity, your lordship reminds me 
of a book I have read—I refer to ‘Tristram Shan- 


dy’—in which, if your lordship has read it, you | 


will remember that the Irish Buffer Roche, on en- 
gaging in a squabble, lent his coat to a by-stander, 
and after the fight was ended he discovered that he 
had got a good beating and lost his coat into the 


bargain—your lordship can apply the illustration.” | 
“ Sir,” said the judge, very petulantly, “if you | 


say another word I'll commit you.” 

“If you do, my lord,” replied Curran, coolly, 
**both you and I shall have the pleasure of refiect- 
ing that I am not the worst ‘hing your lordship has 
committed.” 


From Cherry Grove, Sangamon County, Illinois, 
we have two very clever stories, which the writer 
says he is sure have never been published. 

We have a very eccentric character out West, a 
young man, best known by the nom de plume of 
“Beau Hackett.” He was for a number of years 
connected with the press of Chicago, but has re- 
cently beaten his pen into a plowshare, I learn, and 
abandoned letters for the more profitable, though 
perhaps less pleasurable, occupation of farming. 


by giving you the subjoined: 
About four years ago Beau might have been seen 
| one day sitting in front of the Planters’ Hotel, St, 
Louis, in what he frequently termed his normal 
state—‘dead broke.” It so happened, too, that he 
was sadly in need of means with which to liquidate 
a small hotel bill and pay his passage to Chicago, 
Suddenly a bright idea seemed to strike him. He 
remembered an acquaintance in the city, and rush- 
ing into the hotel he indited the following note, 
which he dispatched by a messenger: 
Praxrens’ Horer, —— —, 186] 

Dear L. : I have made a bet of twenty dollars that 

| you will lend mé that amount upon application. Please 

send it by the bearer, and I will divide the winning. Will 

| send you your share of the bet immediately. 

In haste, HACKETT, 

Unfortunately L—— had not so much money about 
him, but the opportunity for making ten was too 
good to lose. He was not long in raising the mon- 
ey, and then, with itching palm, awaited the re. 
turn. A second note came promptly, which ran as 
follows: 

Dear L——: I scarcely know how to thank you for 
your kindness. Inclosed find ten dollars—your share of 
the bet. As there was nothing said about the time in 
which I should return the twenty that I borrowed, please 
excuse payment until a more convenient period, when I 
cap better spare it. Thine, etc., H. 

“Sold! sold!” exclaimed L——, as he recog- 
nized the inevitable Hackettism. It is safe to pre- 
sume that he never loaned twenty dollars on a bet 
again. 


| On another occasion Beau was in want of a rail- 


road pass from Cincinnati to Pittsburg. After ob- 

taining an introduction to the passenger agent he 
| represented that he was out of money, and as a 
speedy visit to the Iron City was a pressing neces- 
sity he would like to obtain a free pass. 

**Never do business in that way,” replied the 
| agent. 
| ‘And it’s seldom that I do,” said the wag, as- 
| suming a melancholy air; ‘‘ but my father is not 
| expected to live, and under such circumstances I 
| thought you might accommodate me.” 

** And under such circumstances I certainly will, 
although it is contrary to our rules,” said the agent, 
patronizingly, at the same time surveying his cus- 
tomer from head to foot, and perceiving that his 
exterior indicated respectable distress. 

The pass was given, and the recipient was off in 
a jiffy. Subsequently the agent learned that Beau's 
father had been dead about eighteen years. Meet- 
ing the bereaved youth upon the streets one day he 
exclaimed : 

‘“*Ah! good-morning! I believe I gave you a 
pass once to go and see your father die?” 

“ Never!” 

‘*Dare say you have forgotten it. Did I not 
give you a pass, and to get that pass did you not 
tell me that your father was not expected to live ?” 

“Exactly.” 

‘* Your father has been dead these cighteen years.” 

“Right, within a few months.” 

‘Yet you said he was not expected to live.” 

“No more he is; at least not till after the\mil- 
lennium.” 

The agent saw it. He acknowledged the mffize, 
and often laughs at the joke, even unto this day. 








